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For some years the late Mr. C. Rayson^s " Rabbits for Prizes and 
Profit ^^ had been accepted as the standard work on the breeding 
and management of fancy rabbits; but shortly after his death 
it became apparent that if it was to keep that position it must 
be revised, as the rabbit fancy, like all else, had been steadily 
advancing, not only in knowledge of the recognised varieties, 
but in the creation of new ones. It was then that we under- 
took the editing of that book, endeavouring to retain intact, as 
far as possible, the work of the original author, only adding 
here and there such matter as seemed to us necessary. After 
a further lapse of time other changes were desirable, and then 
it was suggested that we should enlarge upon the original work, 
with the assistance of various fanciers, and give what had never 
been given before — coloured plates of all the recognised 
varieties of rabbits. This plan commended itself to us, and 
the present work is its embodiment. 

The illustrations of rabbits are in all cases portraits of first 
class animals, which were kindly lent to us by their owners for 
the purpose, and for these, and the assistance, in other respects, 
of many eminent fanciers, we, as well as readers of our book. 
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ii. Preface. 

are very greatly indebted. Where so many were so helpful it 
seems almost invidious to give any names, but to Messrs. 
J. Jennings, W. Heath, G. Gilbert, J. Firth, J. Foster, and 
E. Hutton we owe especial thanks for the generous manner 
in which they have given the results of their long and arduously 
obtained experience. We consider it no idle talk to say that 
the contributions of these and the other gentlemen whose 
names are given in the book render the work well nigh invalu- 
able to all beginners, and of peculiar interest even to the most 
experienced fancier. To our mind no work of the kind written 
by a single hand can have the practical value of one which 
contains the "wisdom of many." As the stock phrase of the 
day goes the "consensus of opinion" is of the utmost value 
to all interested in the subject. 

L. U. G. 

July, 1881. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Angora — Its Native Country — Cultivation for its 
Wool on the Continent — Treatment when bred in 
large numbers — Breeding — Pairing — Appearance 
and Treatment of the Young — Removal from the 
Mother — The Wool — Size — Description of the 
Points — Grooming^— Colours of Varieties — Points 
of Show Animals — Pairing for Markings — Keeping 
in Courts — Mr. H. E. Gilbert's Description and 
Opinions — Standard of Excellence — Mr. J. 
Robertshaw's Views^Mr. T. C. Ball's Treatment— 
Dr. Barham's Treatment of Diarrhwa, Gfc. 

The Angor& rabbit was origiiifilly found in Asia Minor, to wltich 
coilntry or to Persia it is probablj indigenoua. In these coimtriea it 
hoB been found in large numbers and in a very advanced stage of 
perfection. The name of "Angom" waa given to tbe variety 
owing to ita being eo much kept in the neighfcourlKiod of the town 
of that name, and it ia interesting to note that the name has been 
given to oth^ and larger Miimnia from tlie same neighbourhood, and 
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which all, more or less, possess the same characteristics, being very 
plentifully supplied with fine silky wool. The Angora goat and 
Angora sheep may be mentioned among these, the latter especially ; 
while the Angora cat provides an example with greater resemblance 
in size. The rabbits of the district are very plentiful in a wild state, 
and they are often kept in warrens and preserves. They are not 
often kept in hutches. 

The peasants of Switzerland, Savoy, and Flanders have been the 
means of spreading the culture of the breed on European soil, for 
in these countries Angora rabbits are kept in great abundance, and 
are a source of much profit, the villagers breeding them in large 
numbers in stables and piggeries, and often in big hutches, and the 
process is said to be accompanied with almost incredible success. 
The Angora is selected owing to its profusion of wool, which can be 
combed or cUpped periodically, and a regular source of income 
obtained. This wool is sometimes sold, but more frequently it is 
woven into articles of underclothing, for which purpose it is 
probably unequalled. The food of the rabbits kept for their fieece 
is of the simplest kind, consisting of copious supplies of green and 
dried herbage, with a good deal of carefully selected kitchen refuse. 
Com is too expensive to be given regularly, and is only now and 
then used either for the purpose of treating the rabbits or of getting 
them into condition. Attention is doubled when the does s^ow 
signs of littering, and we are assured that most of the rabbits bom 
live to a reasonably mature age. The young are removed when a 
few weeks old, and the does are worked harder than could be recom- 
mended in this country; either the climate or the diet, or very 
likely both, make them more prolific, and very often a doe is quite 
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vom out in a couple of Beasoius, and then gives place to a younger 
animal. This industry is rapidly on the increase, and has extended 
into the eastern part of France. The Angora is sometimes called 
the French and Russian rabbit, but it is different from either of 
these, both as regards general appearance and the silky fineness of 
its wool, that of the true-bred Angora being long and approaching 
to a curl, and, as a matter of fact, exceedingly soft and fine in 
texture, whilst that of the French is both coarser and shorter. 

The Angora is sometimes very prolific, as many as ten being the 
number in each litter, but anything over seven is rare ; from four to 
six is the usual number. Exhibition does should not be frequently 
littering, as they spoil their appearance by pulling off their fur to 
form their nests. They are, as a rule, affectionate and kind to their 
offspring and very tractable as pets. The does should be kept 
in hutches alone, and the buck introduced to them as usual. 
Double breeding hutches are sometimes adopted, being made 
with a sleeping compartanent on either side, and the does are 
then kept together; but unless they have been reared together 
almost from infancy they will fight, and even if they have been 
reared together, and are friendly, it is an inconvenient way of 
breeding, for if both kindle at the same time, the same comer is 
often selected by both, and if they kindle at different times the 
expectant mother will look at and interfere with the first litter, 
causing neglect or even murder. The doe will breed at about seven 
months, but nine or ten months will be quite young enough for the 
commencement of her family duties. The buck may be younger, 
say about six months old, although he should be but very sparingly 
used till he has attained the age ot twelve months. To get the doe 
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into condition she shotild be fed high and starved alternately. In 
the morning or at midday doable the meal, substituting a warm 
barley meal mash or boiled barley. In the eyeniag supply copiously 
with green stuff and any little delicacy that the rabbit will eat 
eagerly without disturbing its bowels. The next day do not feed 
till afternoon, and then give a good trough of oats. The third day 
repeat the first day's diet. Some fanciers adopt the plan of putting 
the buck and doe together only for a short time each day ; these 
fanciers consider that it is no good keeping the doe in with the buck, 
as they only worry each other ; but the hutches may be changed. 
The buck is not so fretful at its separation from the doe as some- 
times represented, and it is desirable not to allow him to remaui in 
the hutch with the young at the time of birth ; for though he would 
not, in all probability, destroy them as do some males of other 
varieties, yet they would be in jeopardy, and perhaps be trampled to 
death. When inconvenienced for want of an extra hutch the buck 
and doe may be allowed to occupy the same one up to within a week 
or ten days of the expected birth of the young. A little additional 
attention should be paid to a doe when in kindle, as she is not naturally 
over strong, and a little extra warmth will not be thrown away at 
this time. A few days before kindling supply weU with soft hay. 
The nest is most beautifully soft and warm when formed, being Uned 
with the wool that the mother has plucked from her body. 

The young when bom are quite pink, and they remain so for 
a few days. A peep should be taken, if possible, when they are 
three or four days old, when the doe is not looking, and if there 
are too many yoxmg ones, or if one appears to be much weaker 
than the rest, it should be removed, as well, of course, as any 
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dead ones. When the young are seven or eight days old the pink 
skin is covered with a very scanty spread of white down, very 
silky and soft in its appearance. This increases in length and thick- 
ness every day, until at the end of a fortnight they are nicely covered 
with wool, which will thicken and grow for another week. They 
will then go through the first moult, after which their wool will 
assume a more decided character and grow with great rapidity. 
When the young are eight weeks old they can be removed from the 
mother, but they should not be placed in too small a hutch, or too 
many together, for if they are, their wool will become matted, and 
the next moult, with the assistance of a metal comb, will alone 
remove the unsightly lumps and knots. If the young are taken 
away in couples it will dry up the mother^s milk gradually, and 
thus prevent any ill effects. If the doe is used for exhibition 
purposes, she should not be allowed to visit the buck for some time 
after the young have left her, say, for a month or five weeks. If 
she comes into condition before, a low diet with cooling herbs 
should be adopted. 

If the wool of the Angora does not become matted from neglect 
it is a proof that it is not of that pure, silky, long-wooUed quality 
essential in a good specimen. It is an easy matter to keep the wool 
in order, for periodical combing by way of assisting nature in the 
process of moulting is all that is required. The showy appearance 
of the Angora depends to a very great extent upon the manner in 
which the wool is kept. 

The Angora is not by any means a large rabbit, those specimens 
that weigh 101b. or 111b. being usually cross breeds. When full 
grown and in good condition 71b. is a good weight, while 91b. 
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shoidd be a maximum. Eight ^otmds is often attained by well kept 
show backs, and at that weight they assume almost a prodigious, 
appearance, their wool being of such a nature as to cause them to* 
appear much larger than they really are. In a close competition it 
is certain that size will tell, and that, cti&rin paribus, a large rabbit 
will beat a small one, provided the limit is not exceeded. Various 
judges fix different standards, unfortunately, but few would consider 
71b. or 8Ib. out of the way. 

The body should be firm and well set, although too much muscular 
development is hardly characteristic of the breed, which is slight 
and rather lanky in its build. The legs, too, are generally rather 
long, but not very thick set, and the feet are large and soft. There 
is a good neck, although it is hidden to some extent by the wool, of 
which we shall speak afterwards. The head seems to be very pro- 
minent on the forehead, owing to a great profusion of wool on that 
part, and often the eyes are nearly covered. The lower part of the 
cheeks are thin and spare, and not always so covered with hair aa 
the forehead. The mouth is small and delicate, with the nose 
slightly covered with wool, and quite white and clean. The eyes 
are small, and set well apart. They are a beautifully delicate pink^ 
and quite transparent in appearance ; but they look very delicate 
and weak. They differ from the Himalayan in that the eyes of the- 
latter seem to be red, often of a rich fiery hue, while those of the 
Angora are alike light and tender. The skin is thin and clear in 
appearance. In white specimens it is particularly so, and ia 
uniformly pink and neat. If the profuse batches of hair and wool 
are parted with a comb, or blown on one side, the beautiful pink ia 
always seen. 
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The ears are generally rather short and erect, bat they vary a little 
in this respect. If the specimen is reared out of doors they should, 
and, in fact, will, be short and strong ; but if the rearing has been 
in a 'warm rabbitry; it is only natural that they should increase in 
length ; but it is necessary that they should not be very long, and 
they must never lop. If they get weak and begin to fall, it is 
advisable to gradually decrease the heat of the room, as lop ears are 
a disqualification. The ears are covered on the outside with a good 
supply of wool and hair, but the inside is dean and free from cover* 
ing. The skin is pink, but lighter in appearance than the skin on 
the body. 

The body is covered with wool and hair, of two lengths. The first or 
short length is of a woolly or textile nature, and will cover the whole 
thickly and evenly. Among this is a second and longer growth of 
hair, generally more scanty and less fine than the shorter, and this 
will hang in beautiful clutches or curls all over the body. The length 
varies according to strain, but a good deal will depend upon the 
treatment when young. If at this important period the rabbits are 
neglected or not taken good care of, both as regards food and 
cleanliness, the quality and length of the wool wiU certainly suffer 
very considerably. In order to keep the rabbits as beautiful as 
possible, they should be combed regularly two or three times a week. 
The wool may be parted down the centre of the back and combed 
to the sides. Sometimes a great length will be seen by this means, 
the hair at the sides often falling to the extent of several inches and 
hanging in thick heavy masses. They should be combed carefully and 
tenderly, so as not to pull out more wool than necessary. Any dirt 
may be carefully washed off with lukewarm water, not wetting the 
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wool more than necessary. If the process has been neglected for any 
length of time the wool is sure to be more or less matted* If the 
Imnps are hard they may be softened with warm water and carefully 
pulled away, the assistance of a pair of scissors being perhaps 
necessary, but as little wool should be cut off as can be helped. 
Sometimes, though, when there is a large mass of dirt and filth, it 
will pay best to cut it right off, hair and all. In this case the rabbit 
will suffer a good deal in appearance for a short time, but when the 
hair grows again all will be right. The blank space may be covered 
somewhat with the aid of the comb. Absolute cleanliness wUl be 
the best and surest means of preventing matting. Never be sur- 
prised because the wool of the Angora mats from neglect. The 
wool obtained by combing or cropping is valuable in a commercial 
sense, but there is great difficulty in disposing of it in small 
quantities. For home use it makes an excellent stuffing for pillows 
or cushions, and is delightfully soft. It is, in fact, the most 
beautiful substitute for hair or wool that can be imagined. It miay 
also be worked up into quilts, and is quite as good for the purpose as 
eider down, being as warm and quite as soft. 

The colour most <' fashionable'* is the pure white, as it best 
displays the rich fulness of the wool ; but a variety of shades, such 
as black, grey, fawn, and slate, as self colours, and black and white, 
grey and white sometimes receive first prizes. 

These latter are usually shorter coated and coarser in wool than 
the former. There is no doubt that coloured specimens are found 
that are thoroughbred and well supplied with wool, but, as a rule, 
a long-haired coloured rabbit is not a genuine Angora, but is the 
result, more or less, of a cross. Of these blues and blue and whites 
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are decidedly rare, as are ako the fawn and white. Black and grey, 
and sometimeA lawn, are the more usual colours, either whole or in 
conjunction with white. The coloured Angora is not so handsome 
as the white. The grey looks rough and shaggy, and the black 
heavy and almost fiendish. The fawn is sweet and pleasant 
looking, but is most decidedly rare. 

The most important points are the size and form of the animal, 
with the all-important fineness and length of wool, irrespectiye of 
marking or colour, and if exhibitors would pay a little more 
attention to their specimens in the way of *^ dressing ^^ for 
exhibitien, they would find it to their advantage. The points of a 
perfect show Angora should be as follow: Head fair size, with 
small and retreating mouth and chin ; ears short and upright ; body 
long and not large limbed ; legs and feet long, but not heavy ; wool 
long lUid flossy, especially on the back and sides ; eyes a light pink. 

No great variation can be permitted in most of these chmracter" 
istics, but sometimes there is a slight departure from rule. The fur 
must always be long ai^d fleecy. If it is coarse and rough it will be 
a fault, . and if any short haired specimens should be thrown 
among a litter of Angoras it will be evidence that the breed is 
tainted and not of first-class quality. The eyes should always be 
pink in white Angoras, by far the most common and most hand- 
some, but if the wool is coloured, the eyes will take after the hue, 
dark if black or blue, light if yellow. The body is sometimes 

m 

inclined to be a trifle stumpy. This is a fault, but not a serious one. 
Sometimes the ears drop or fall a little ; but they must never lop, or 
the rabbit will be next to worthless. They may, however, be a little 
long and soft. 
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It is interestmg to notice the diversity of marking that may 
be obtained by jadidons pairing, as, for instance, with a white back 
and grey doe, or white doe and black and white buck ; and as the 
colour of this variety is not so uniform as ihat of the Himalayan, 
or some other kinds, a little experimenting in this direction may be 
indulged in. 

The Angora is an excellent animal for keeping in courts or yards 
loose. They may be kept in this way very well indeed, and at great 
profit, both the wool and the flesh being valuable, but as a rule show 
specimens will not benefit by the treatment. A well bred out*-of- 
door reared doe wiQ, however, make an excellent mother, quite 
superior to the more delicate but longer woolled one. In order to 
prevent the bucks from fighting, and to increase the size and also 
tie flavour of the flesh, they should be castrated when about four or 
five months old. The general arrangements of the court and the 
treatment of the rabbits would be as directed in the chapter on 
Rabbit Courts. 

Mr. T. C. Balls, of Bermondsey, London, says : 

'* Angoras are, as a rule, the ladies' pets. Ears pink, short; 
eyes much like the Himalayan ; fur, the chief 'point, should be quite 
7in. to 9in. in length, wavy, and of a beautiful soft texture, like sUk, 
and not like wool. I have seen imported grey, lovely rich golden 
fawn, black, and white. The first two colours are very rare in 
England at present. A sailor friend of mine presented me with a 
grey buck and fawn doe ; the buck died a few days after arriving 
here, but the doe kindled ^^ beauties. I was delightied with my 
new comers, and naturally supposed I was going to surprise the 
fanciers when I commenced exhibiting fawn and grey ; but, alas I 
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all at (mee Boours (diarrhoea) set in, and, to my grief, all died. I 
wiah I had known then of ^ cold water core.' I gaye them small 
doses of opium, &o., bnt to no purpose. From 21 months up to 6 
months they look very winning indeed, and draw muoh atfcraction 
in show pens, &c. 

*' I keep mine upon the best food obtainable, yiz., oats, sweet hay, 
dry clover, swedes, carrots, sprouted g[rey peas, sow-thistles, dande- 
lions, green tares, and I consider the above by far the best of all 
kinds of food for rabbits of every variety. Swedes never scour, 
carrots are capital diet for improving the condition of the fur, pro- 
ducing a sUky, glossy appearance to the coats, and should be given 
(sparingly) when moulting or shedding the fur. Soaked grty peas 
(the whites are objectionable, as tHey make the dung of a nasty 
pasty nature, and cause scours more frequently than not) are very 
valuable. They should be covered with water twenty-four hours, 
then rinsed with dean cold water, all the water poured off, and then 
allowed to stand until commencing to sprout. A handful of these 
may be given night and morning, and rabbits thus fed will rapidly 
lay on flesh. Does, in a few days after eating sprouted peas freely, 
wiU be ready for pairing. 

" I like sow-thistles for does and young ones, as they contain a 
quantity of juice or milk. They should be given two or three times 
daily, fresh, and sparingly. Green tares I highly approve of, for 
milch does and their offspring especially, and I consider that, pro- 
vided they are fresh, and not wet, they are the best of green meat 
for producing nourishing milk, &c., but they should be given sparingly 
iiight and morning, or, if possible, even three times daily. All roots 
should be carefully washed and wiped quite dry, or scours (diarrhoea) 
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may soon set in. Should that appear, a dish of cold water should at 
once be placed in the hutch and replenished twice daily; t/ t^ a 
positive cure. It will cure 95 per cent, of the patients so treated. 
Plenty of clean sweet hay, dry clover and oats, a little barley meal 
mixed with warm water into a firm thick paste, should be supplied, 
but no other food must be given for a week at least after the attack 
has ceased. The above is well worthy of every rabbit fancier's 
attention. I cannot too strongly recommend such a valuable 
remedy, as its result is the most certain known. 

" I have spent a little fortune over my animals, and have come to 
a decided opinion that, except in cases of scours (diarrhoea) when, 
as I have said above, water is a certain cure, ill specimens are best 
killed at once, as, though you may save an occasional one, you run 
the risk of losing many others from their taking the disease* 

** Linseed meal crushed in its oil, say lib., well mixed, to 81b. of 

best barley meal (or any other good meal), with aniseed, 2oz., 

gentian, loz., nitre, 1^ oz., is my favourite condiment. Mix into a 

thick paste, and give it to the rabbits night and morning, as much 

as they will eat. It produces milk ; it is most nourishing, it tends 

to produce coats glossy and smooth ; it acts upon the kidneys, thus 

preventing colds ; and lastly, it causes a good appetite, as it is of 

a sweet and bitter, with tonic qualities. 
" A day or two before the does are due to kindle, I like to place a 

pan of cold water in the extreme end of their hutch from the bed 

compartment, as they experience great tliirst about their labour time, 

and will drink most freely of water, and this simple precaution will 

frequently prevent their eating their offspring." 

Dr. Herbert Barham, of Maidstone, says that the only addition to 
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this chapter that he can suggest '< applies equally to all varieties of 
the rabbit tribe, yiz., in the treatment of diarrhoea and colds in the 
head. Diarrhoea is best treated, not by cold water alone, as I 
originally suggested to Mr. T. C. Balls ; but I have found practically 
that nitre in solution is much more efficacious, and the rabbit drinks 
it more eagerly. In snuffles I find powdered carraway, given in hot 
meal, superior to all other remedies." 

Mr. H. E. Gilbert, of Rugby, writes as follows concerning the 
Angora: 

*' It does not usually muster in its class at shows so strongly in 
numbers as some other varieties, the only reasons, so far as I can 
see, being the littJe extra attention required from its owner in the 
shape of 'grooming,* and the fact that its flesh is not quite so good 
for domestic purposes as some of the other varieties. Latterly, 
however, the Angora seems to be ' looking up * among the fancy, 
and undoubtedly should do so, considering that a good specimen 
can, and so often does, win the coveted cup or medal given for the 
best rabbit in the variety classes. 

^The chief characteristics of the Angora are : first, its abundance 
of beautiful soft silky wool, which should be long and inclined to 
curl, extremely fine in texture, and soft to the touch ; secondly, size, 
which I do not consider such an important point from the fact of 
the true pure bred Angora not being a large rabbit, and it is 
noticeable that of late success in tne show pen has not depended so 
much on size as formerly, when there was a strain of Angoras 
exhibited with size and ears that would undoubtedly indicate the 
result of a cross ; thirdly, the ears, which shoiild be rather short, 
erect, of a nice shape, and of a 'velvety' appearance; fourthly, 
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the eye, which should be of a bright pink, hirge, and rather fall, 
bnt more elongated than that of the Himalayan. 

('The colours of the Angora vary, but the most popular and 
saooessfnl in the show pen is the pure white, which, thongh the most 
common colour, is, nnlike some other yarieties, none the less 
yalnable. There are also the fawn, of which unique colour I have 
seen a capital specimen exhibited, the fawn and white, black and 
white, blue, and the grey. A nice specimen of the latter colour 
made a successful d&ntl in 1878, being awarded first honours at the 
Paris Exhibition, and taking honours also in the Kngliah show pen. 
The above varieties of self and broken colours, except white, are 
rarely exhibited, and when they are do not meet with especial favour 
from the judge, as many are the result of a cross, and their wool 
altogether coarse and very unlike the pure bred Angora. 

*^ We have no recognised standard by which to judge this variety. 
I venture to give my resume of points. 

Ponrrs oj* ths Exhibition Angosa. 









No. of paints 


1. Qaantiij and length of wool 


• ■ ■ • • 




... 25 


2. Quality of wool 


• •• •• 




... 30 


3. Condition 






... 15 


4. Head 


■ • • •• 




... 10 


5. ESara ... 


• •• •• 




... 10 


6. Eyes 


• •• •■ 




... 5 


7. Size 


• • • •• 




... 5 


Total 


• •• •• 




... 100 



** The Angora is very quiet and docile, fond of company, a good 
breeder and mother, each litter generally numbering from six to 
ei£^t. The does when making their nest often literally strip them- 
selves to furnish it with wool, of which they have an abundant 
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sapplj, and of thiB and their progeny they take especial oare, always 
eyeing an intruder with grave sospidon. The loss of their coat at 
this time makes them appear chiUy, and on this aooomit they should 
be kept more warmly housed. 

" The sexes may be, and often are, kept together, without fear of 
injury to the young from the buck, the latter exercising paternal 
care over the offspring, but this I do not recommend^ as there 
is no material advantage to be derived from it. On the Continent 
they are kept together in large numbers, but the reason is obvious 
from the fact of their proved profitable employment in some parts 
for the villagers, who comb the wool from them several times a 
year, and weave it into garments for children and other articles of 
industry. 

*'The Angora, I find, does better with rather less succulent food 
than that given to some other kinds, except at breeding times, 
when the does should be supplied, in addition to their usual food, 
with a little warm milk and soaked bread. The hutch should be 
rather larger than ordinary, and kept scrupulously dean, being 
Well lime-washed frequently, and plentifully supplied with clean 
sawdust and litter, composed of clean straw and a little sweet hay, 
this to be given often as a supplementary meal. A comb is a 
necessary and indispensable article in the rabbitiy of this variety, 
as the wool being long it is liable to get matted if neglected. The 
comb should be passed through the wool carefully and frequently, 

but without depriving the animal of more than is absolutdy necessary 

ft 

to give it a clean and nice appearance ; a Httle extra attention in 
this respect is necessary before dispatching the rabbit for competition 
in the show pen. 
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''The wood engraying is drawn from life from a good specimen 
of this variety, bred from a strain of Angoras which was most suc- 
cessfully exhibited some few years ago by Mr. A. H. Easten, of Hull.*' 

Mr. Joseph Robertshaw, of Thornton, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
says;— 

"I endorse most of what is said on the rabbit in general, but I 
should certainly differ from some of the remarks on the size. Most 
of the prize-winners of to-day scarcely ever reach more than 31b. or 
41b., but in my opinion they should reach 71b. or 81b., thus showing 
them to be full grown, as when the greatest number of points are 
given for quality of wool and least for weight, I think this acts 
unfairly on the larger and better made rabbits. Your correspondent, 
Mr. H. E. Gibert, in particular, I think, underrates the size, especially 
in his resume of points. He mentions the fact of small rabbits 
winning mostly now-a-days. This I attribute mostly to fanciers not 
showing full-grown rabbits, as the most points are now given for 
the quality of the wool, which the young ones certainly have. I 
believe that this fact also encourages the custom of ' in-breeding,' 
thus bringing down the true size of the rabbit in bone and constitu- 
tion. I venture, in concluding, to give my estimate of the points in 

judging : 

Points of the Exhibition Anooba. 











No. 


of points. 


1. Quality of wool 






• t* 




23 


2. Quantity and length of wool... 






• •• 


- 


22 


3. Siz6 ..• ••• ... •*. 






• •• 




15 


4. Condition 






• «f 




15 


5. Head ... ... ... •*. 






• • • 


* 


10 


,6. Ears ... ... 






• • • 




10 


7. Eyu ... ... ... ... 






• • t 




5 


Total 






ttf 




100 



CHAPTER II. 

The Belgian Hare — Its Value — Classes at Shons — 
Native Country — Probably the Flemish Giant — Not 
a Hybrid between Hare and Rabbit — Leporines — 
The Opinions of Mr. T. Wortkington, the Rev. J. J. 
Manley, Mr. Bartlett, and Dr. Hitchman — Suit- 
ability for Warrens — Crossing with Patagonians, 
&"€. — Colour — General Points — Temperament — 
Litters — Treatment of Does — Hutches — Utility 
— General Management — Breeding for Profit — 
Standard of Excellence — The Opinions of Mr. B. 
Greaves— Of Mr. T. C. Balls— Of Another Fancier 
—Of Mr. W. Dumb. 

T^I9 Bplendid specimen of tlie rabbit family ia now much 
more popular llian it wbb a akort time ago, when ita real value 
for cnlinsTj- purposes waa almoac nnknown. For some reason 
the Belgian hare haa not, tiU comparstirelj lately, takoi well 
with rabbit fandera, and ahow committees have not offered much 
encoor^ement to the breed. In thia case it ia hard to distinguish 
between the canae and the effect ; probably each is to some extent 
the result of the otfara. Tliese thinga are now, howerer, oonriderably 
c2 
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altered, and show committeeB also are beginning to offer special 
prizes for them, and, whether in their own class or that set apart for 
" any other variety," they generally make a good muster, and in 
this respect they are certainly improving. It is a pity that more 
attention has not been given to the breed, for, although it has 
a few drawbacks, taken all in all, it is as valuable and imporjiant 
as any variety. It is, in many instances, as large as the hare, 
weighing from 71b. to lOlb. — ^the latter weight not being at all 
imcommon — and it bears a strong resemblance to its namesake in 
many respects, as, for instance, in the shade of its fur, which is 
almost of the same deep sandy tinge, but the fur itself is not 
quite so long and regular in growth as that of the hare, but more 
even and smooth, like some of the other short-haired varieties of 
rabbits. It is generally imported from Belgium, yet good specimens 
are also found in France, Flanders, and other continental countries, 
but they are only reared in small quantities, and the best specimens 
are from Belgium. It is probable that the so-called Flemish Giant 
is but a large variety of the Belgian hare. 

It was for a time supposed that this useful rabbit was a hybrid 
between the hare and rabbit, but this is defirly proved not to be the 
case, as all recent attempts to procure the cross have either been 
futile or h^ve resulted in the production of a sterile mule. In fact, 
the formation of the hare is so different from that of the rabbit, and 

* 

it belongs, in addition, to another class of quadrupeds, that the latter 
result naturally appears by far the more probable. The habits of 
the hare differ so materially from those of the rabbit that the 
crossing is by no means effected without difficulty. A far more 
rational idea as to the originality of the breed is that it is in itself 
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a distinct yariety. It is' merely called ** hare-rabbit ^ on account 
of its strong resemblance to the hare. 

Many eminent authorities have altogether deniied the possible 
existence of hybrids between the hare and the rabbit ; but, on the 
other hand, it has been alleged that not only have hybrids been 
obtained but that these have bred freely with rabbits, although they 
would not breed amongst themselves. Mr. Thomas Worthington, in 
a controversy on the subject, said : ** I do not believe that, either in 
France or elsewhere, progeny has been obtained between the hare 
{Upva timdm) and the rabbit Qepva cuniculus), or that it ever wiU 
be — ^the so-called leporines are rabbits to all intents and purposes, 
and never throw back in any way to the habits or nature of the 
hare. I should suppose they are a cross between the Belgian hare 
rabbit and some other breed of rabbit. They certainly have an 
outward resemblance to a hare, but there the likeness begins and 
ends. ... If a cross is to be obtained I believe it must be 
done by the use of the male hare and female rabbit, for if the hare 
was the mother the young would be bom in a semi-formed condition 
(silices in nudas), and inevitably perish. Young hares are bom as 
perfect, or more so, as a foal or calf, whilst rabbits are bom blind, 
naked, helpless, and, I may add, shapeless, and continue so for ten 
days or more.'* We believe that Mr. Bartlett, of the Zoological 
Gardens, also regards the ** leporine" or hare-rabbit as a myth; 
and the Rev. J. J. Manley, a well-known writer, says : ** Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the zoology of the rabbit is that it 
wi]l not mate with the hare, though so closely allied to it. There 
are no such creatures as hybrids between the two, though it has 
often been stated on apparent authority that there are. Some 
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spedes of rabbita certainly resemble luires, but on dose inyestigation 
they are found to be, strictly speaking, rabbits. ^ Leporines,' as 
they are called, have often been sold as hybrids^ but they are 
nothing of the kind.*' 

Dr. EKtchman, a gentleman of considerable attainments as a 
naturalist, investigated some years ago the question of the reputed 
hybrids, which were then creating some stir in Paris and elsewhere, 
with the following result, as detailed by himself in a letter adduced 
by Mr. Worthington in support of his opiikion. " Attracted by the 
reputation of Monsieur Broca, as a physiologist, and more especially 
as an authority on hybridism, I was induced," said Dr. Hitchman, 
''to purchase what were allied to be 'fruitful hybrids,' between 
the hare and rabbit. I obtained, at considerable cost, a pair of 
what were called ' leporides.' In appearance they bore a great 
resemblance to the hare, and I at first thought I possessed a great 
curiosity. It was avouched even in respectable journals that a 
fruitful cross had been secured, possessing all the qualities as regards 
flesh of the hare, with the fecundity of the rabbit. A very few 
months, however, demonstrated to me that I was in possession only 
of a large variety of the rabbit. They bred very freely xider «6, the 
doe pulled off her fur, made a nest, attempted to burrow (as indeed 
they were frequently trying to do even before there was a prospect of 
young), and the young, nine in number, were blind, naked and help- 
less. The doe bred again, and had a second litter of six within five 
weeks of the first. Their movements were those of a rabbit, never 
stretching themselves out to run, although they had a large space 
to move* in. The adults crouched down when pushed to move, like 
a timid domestic rabbit, and their gait was always that of a rabbit 
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rather than that of a hare. They bred freely vith a rabbit, coalescing 
ait once without any manifestation of antagonism or dislike. The 
flesh was redder than that of an ordinary rabbit, but the taste was 
that of a rabbit. I had no opportunity of a satisfactory trial with 
the hare, as those I had obtained for the purpose were stolen from 
me. I am posLtiyely certain from obserration that the so-called 
'l^orides' I had from Paris were rabbits 'pure and simple,* having 
no further right to distinction as a breed than has the Himalaya, 
the silyer-grey, the lop-eared, or any other yaiiety of the rabbit. 
Of course, I am not in a position to deny that Monsieur Broca did 
not obtain such a cross as he claimed to have done, but most 
certainly my French friends in their gait, their predilections (asso- 
ciating with rabbits and avoiding the hare in the same court), 
frequency of breeding, number and jcharacter of the young, and 
many other minute particulars, differed in no respect from rabbits* 
If ever there had been a cross the ones I purchased had degenerated 
back again to the rabbit. In size and colour they certainly 
resembled the hare, and their ears were longer thau our wild rabbit, 
but I believe that a cross with a brown domestic rabbit and a large 
Ostend one would produce a very respectable ' leporide.'** 

We have been led to give these opinions at some length, as the 
subject is one of considerable interest in itself ; and it is, moreover, 
one which is constantly coming up for discussion in the newspapers. 
Errors and superstitionB in general die hard, and we suspect that it 
will be long ere tbe belief in the possibility of obtaining and 
maintaining a breed of hybrids between the hare and rabbit, or that 
the Belgian hare is not in some way the result of such a cross, shall 
have ceased to vex the spirit of fanciers. 
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The Belgian hare will live with advantage in woods and warrens 
when turned down for breeding at six or eight months old, if some 
protection be afforded against the vicissitudes of the cHmate, and 
thus in two or three generations a valuable hardy stock, which 
for size will always be vastly superior to the small warren varieties, 
may be reared at small cost. When a dozen or more pairs of 
Belgians are introduced into a warren, the result is, as may be sup- 
posed, very satisfactory. For this purpose young ones of about' six 
months old, not younger, should be turned down in the early summer. 

Injudicious crossings of this variety are often resorted to, but these 
answer no beneficial purpose, as the result is that some so-called 
hare-rabbits appear to be but one remove from the common grey hutch 
rabbit, being devoid of the true hare-like shade of fur, and with ears 
much shorter than those in the pure bred specimens. A great many 
rabbits are being shown as Belgian hares at the present time that are 
the result of a cross either with the Patagonian or the lop. The 
cross is easily detected, as in either case the colour is not of the 
desirable shade, and if the buck has been a lop the ears will be 
softer and more pendant, and will not have the necessary dark edge, 
and if with the Patagonian, the ears will faU over at the top and 
the colour will be dark grey. StiU the crosses are not to be despised, 
although, of course, they cannot compete as thoroughbred, but the 
cross adds greatly to the weight, most enormous animals being 
frequently produced. The progeny of the cross is too generally 
dewlapped, and hence the great opposition to that appendage. For 
those who breed either for killing or turning down, the cross is 
specially recommendable, but, of course, those who breed for show 
purposes must keep their stock pure. 
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In colour the Belgian hare should resemble as closely as possible 
the common EngBsh hare. Like the silver grey, uniformity is a 
desideratum, though not of such paramount importance. The general 
colour should be brownish sandy, or perhaps more correctly a sandy 
brown, and there is in a good specimen a rich lustre in its fur. 
The belly is of a more or less whitish tint, in addition to the lower 
part of the taU, which will be found also to be light, so that there 
is a general extension of white shade (not pure white) from tail to 
fore part of belly. With this exception, no departure from the sandy 
brown is allowable. The slightest spot of white on the body or face 
will disqualify a Belgian hare from winning in anything like good 
company. This disqualification sometimes gives rise to plucking 
and trimming, as even a few stray hairs of the wrong colour are a 
great detriment, and judges and purchasers should both be on the 
look out for this fraud. 

The ears should be about 5^in. in length and proportionately 
broad, but they will vary a little in this respect; they are at 
times indined to hang over a little, as if they were too long to 
remain erect. The pendulous form of the ear is not desirable 
in a good specimen ; but the ears should have more of the hare-like 
size and shape, except that they should not indine backwards, as in 
the hare, and they should have a black rim at the extremities, the 
isame as is seen in a hare — ^this latter point is of importance. 

The body of the Belgian is longer in proportion to its size than 
is the case in any other kind of equal weight, and it is not always 
of that beautiful outline which is a point of excellence in some 
rabbits, such, for instance, as the lop . The back has not generally 
much of a rise in it, but if it has so much the better, as it 
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tends to give a racy and showy i^peoranoe, A '^ dewlap, " of 
tolerable size, is found in some of the larger specimens, giving them 
somewhat the appearance of the lop-eared variety in this partLciilar, 
but not many are found with it As a point it is approved by 
some judges and condemned by others. The head is, in pro- 
portion to the size, rather broad across the eyes and gradually tapers 
off towards the nose; it is somewhat long from the root of the ears 
to the tip of the nose, yet all is in proportion, and gives to the 
general appearance a sort of easy, good-natured look. With a 
healthy specimen the eye is bright, bold, and sparkling, and of a 
brown tint. The legs, especially the hind ones, are long, strong, and 
straight ; bandiness is a drawback. 

The points to be aimed at are, first, true hare-Uke shade of fur, 
and that as general as possible over the body ; and secondly, size, 
the larger the better, providing all other points are present. Any 
white streaks on the face or white feet are faults in prize specimens. 

Belgians are very docile, and not so pugnacious as some of the 
smaller varieties, and they do not consume as much food as might 
be expected from their size ; they are by no means fastidious, eating 
almost anything with a relish. 

Lake most other kinds of rabbits, Belgians vary in the care of their 
young, yet the does are generally possessed of strong maternal 
regard, and though frequently as many as seven to eleven are found 
in each litter, it is seldom that any of them die during the time they 
remain in the nest. The average number in a litter is from six to 
seven. They are probably more easily startled than some varieties ; a 
loud peal of thunder, or the presence of a mouse in the hutch, or any 
sudden shock, will often cause them to neglect their young ; yet 
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many are voay oonfident and fearless, and will sometimeB make 
tbeir neato directly oi^poaite the doon of the hutch, leaving the 
comfortably dark ccHmer, usually resorted to, unnoticed. As a rule, 
the does should be kept quiet during kindling, and for a few days 
after ; and sudden noises and strange dogs and cats, and eren strange 
faces, should be avoided. 

Give the doe {4enty of com and green stuff while suckling, mixed 
with a good supply of roots, such as turnips and carrots, and see 
carefully that none of the food be given with the dew on it, so as to 
keep them dear from rot or looseness. The former is much more 
rapid in its course, and the latter is far more dangerous than they 
are generally thought to be. The young ones, with ordinary care, will 
develop quickly, and are strong and hardy. If destined for show 
purposes, they should be left with the doe for two months at least, but 
if only reared for killing, they may be weaned a fortnight or so earlier. 

Their hutches should be made of fin. wood, and should be at least 
5ft. long by 2ft. broad and lift, high, and as much more as 
convenient, to insure their health; and the sleejong compartment 
should be at least 6in. wider than in an ordinary hutch. An occa- 
sional run on the ground or dry grass for an hour will be of service 
to them ; in fact, this should be allowed at least once or twice a week 
to all rabbits that are usually confined in small hutches, providing the 
ground is dry and warm, and whilst this treat is afforded the hutch 
can be cleaned and purified by the free admission of fresh air. 

The Belgian, though not so showy as some of the other varieties, 
by reason of its self colour, is still a noble-looking animal, and, for 
domestic use, probably of greater value than any of its more popular 
companions in the rabbitry, as it will live in outside hutches all the 
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year round, or in a semi-wild state in courts or warrens ; it is hardy, 
and few are bom that may not, with ordinary care and attention, be 
reared to maturity. Perhaps to regard it as a rabbit of great utility 
rather than as a mere pet is more satisfactory; yet, as a fancy or 
exhibition variety, it is decidedly an acquisition to any rabbitry. 

In general management it requires no deviation from the plan 
adopted in reference to other kinds, except, perhaps, that a lower 
degree of temperature will do for the hutch (or if a large room, all the 
better) than that given to some of the delicate varieties. Its skin, 
when properly cured, is worth preserving, as it is large and may be 
serviceable for many domestic purposes. 

For those who breed for profit there are two courses open: 
to keep all the stock till fit for exhibition or sale at a fancy 
figure, or to kill off for the pot at three or four months. At this 
latter age, if they have been duly cared for, they will be as big or 
bigger than the common ^d rabbit, and quite as nice in flavour. 
Of all domestic breeds the flesh of the Belgian tastes most like that 
of the wild rabbit, or even more like the hare, and has not that rank 
flavour which some persons object to in hutch rabbits, although the 
difference is often greatly exaggerated. The young ones will do best 
in a shed in large numbers, provided it is well drained and paved. 
It should have plenty of fresh air, and yet should be kept pretty 
warm, so that a southern aspect is preferable. A shed from 8ft. to 
12ft. square will do nicely for a dozen rabbits, and should be kept 
thoroughly clean. Sweep it out two or three times a week, and 
strew the floor with dry sand. If, however, there are no facilities of 
this description, give as roomy and lofty a hutch as possible, and let 
the rabbit have plenty of exercise on dry ground. 
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PonvTS 07 THi Exhibition BiiiaiAN Habi-Babbit. 

No. of points. 
1. BiobnOBB of Colour 25 

•* XlOKUl^ ••■ ••• ••< ••• ••« «,. ««( ,,, spi 

0. OllftpO ••• ••• ••• ••• a.. ... ,,. .,, oi 

V* OIZO ••• ••• «.• •(( (11 aaa ,,, ,,, X V 

V. AAOfKX ••• ... ••• ••• ••• ••• «•■ 11, O 

6. Ears—flliape and lacing ...^ ^ 10 

f . J!iy08 ••• ..• •*• ••• ••• •*• ••• «,. 9 

AOtfti ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• luO 

Mr. B. Greaves, of Grimsby, says : — 

*' I agree in the general description given, but I take exception to 
the following : ' Bnt the ears should have more of the hare-like Bi2se 
and shape, except that they should not incline backwards, as in the 
hare.' It should read thus : ' But the ears should have more of the 
hare-like size and shape, and they should incline backwards when 
seated,' or (as might be termed) *in position as in the hare,' &c. 
In my opinion they should incline backwards. They have a more 
natural and hare- like appearance in a pen, certainly look smarter 
than when prick-eared or too thick to lay down. 

'' I like to see the nose show a little inclination to be Roman, but 
in this respect they vary. As to a scale of points, if I were judging 
I should take the following : — 

1. Colonr, riohnesB in 6 

2. Eye, bright, bold, and lazel coloured 4 

3. Ticking, nniformity of ... ... ... ... ... 3 

4. Ears, 5iin., formation of, and well set on 8 

5. Head, formation of, as to length, width, and shape of... 3 

6. Body, uniformity in f ormatiox] and general appearance of 3 

7. Condition ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

0« J^8>v&| ftfvXiOQ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« X 

XOiAi ••« ••• ••• ••« ••• ••• aO 

'^ I have tried to reduce the points, because I think the less in 
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different judges, and won nineteen first prizes, two seconds, one third, 
and four cups. I refused £12 12s. for it. The pure bred Belgian 
hare does not generally weigh more than 101b. ; mine never wdghed 
more than 91b. The French often cross them with the Flemish 
giant and lops to get size, and I believe it is done to a certain 
extent in England ; but they cannot be called Belgian hares, being 
nothing but mongrels. I am informed that the wild hare rabbits 
in Belgium are much spaller than our own, and not so wavy 
in their fur, but very rich in colour; those under domestication 
growing much larger. 

'' The properties of a good exhibition rabbit are, firstly, colour, 

which should be of a rich dark sandy brown all over, except 

under the body and under the paws, which is of a white tinged 

cast. The fur of the Belgian is of three shades: the bottom 

part is a slate colour, the next a rich dark brown, and the top a 

dark chocolate, which gives it a wavy appearance, and is termed 

ticking. The head should be rather lengthy and inclined to be 

Boman-nosed ; the eye should be large, round, bright, and bold, 

and of a dark-brown ; the ears about 5^in. long, thin, in fact nearly 

transparent, with a dark rim round the tips and well set on, that is, 

with a tendency to fall backwards ; fore legs and feet should be 

perfectly straight and free from white ; a well set neck, with mus-> 

cular chest and rather broad shoulders, body rather lengthy, back 

slightly arched, and when sitting the ears should lay straight on 

the shoulders, which gives it a very racy appearance. A great deal 

has been said about the dewlap, which will form with age and good 

keeping, especially if kept in small hutches. But I maintain that 

a Belgian hare should not be objected to on the ground of the 
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dewlap alone, though 1 must confess I like to see them better 
without it. 

<* The scale of points I would suggest is as follows : 

1. Colour, 8 ; ticking, 2 10 

2. Eyeip-ronndBeas, 4 ; Bizey 8 ; brightness, 1 ; regularity, 1 ... 9 
8. Ears— shortness, 8 ; shapt and position, 2 ; texture and edging, 8 8 

4. Head— length, 4; width, 2; shape, 1 7 

5. Fore feet and legs— straightness, 8 ; free from white, 2 ; length , 1 6 

6. Neck-Hihortness, 2 ; stoutnesp, 1 ; chest, 1 ; shoulders, 1 ... 5 

7. Condition ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

8. General formation of carcass 8 

9. "^thout dewlap 2 

jk \#iflKa ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ %M# 

'* Now, for a few hints on breeding, rearing, and feeding. In 
breeding I always place the doe to the buck, and not the buck to 
the doe. If a valuable doe do not leave her with him, but otherwise 
you can do so for the night. Always select your best stock for 
breeding, for nothing is too good for the purpose, but be careful 
they are not related to each other, or else your stock will be little 
weakly things, and will never be worth much. 

*^ Belgian hares require a much larger hutch than other varieties, 
and the larger you can give them the better; they are the most 
hardy variety of any ; it does not matter to them how cold it is, pro- 
viding the hutch is dry and free from draughts, but they must be kept 
out of draughts. Do not keep them in too dark a place, or in too 
light a one, as the sun or a strong light will cause their colour to 
fade sooner than in a moderately lighted hutch ; a dark hutch is quite 
as objectionable. Clean them out at least once a week, sweep out 
every particle of dust and litter in the comer where they deposit 
their dung and urine, place a good deal of fresh sawdust in the used 
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comers, and also slightly sprinkle the floor all over with more saw- 
dust, and bed them with oat or barley straw. I do not advo- 
cate hay as bedding, but give them a handful occasionally to eat. 

('When the doe begins to nest, be careful not to disturb or 
frighten her in any way, as the result might prove serious. After 
she has done nesting, all but lining it with her fur, be careful in 
cleaning out the hutch that you do not disturb the nest in the least. 
When the doe's time is up it will be found she does not eat up her 
food, on account of her troubles ; it is then she should have a little 
of different food, such as warm bread and milk, potato peelings, 
with a little salt in it, rice and milk, scalded barley meal paste mixed 
with crushed linseed, given just warm. Crushed linseed is a fine 
thing for keeping the bowels open, and so causing the does to kindle 
much easier, as, if constipated, inflammation of the bowels often sets 
in, and death is the result. For a few days after give the doe warm 
milk and bread, crushed oats, soaked peas, wheat, and such like. 

*^ I do not advocate much green food, except carrots, during the 
time the young are sucking, as it often affects the milk, iind so 
deranges the bowels of the young ; hence so many deaths through 
scours. Let the young stay with the doe until they are six or seven 
weeks old, and let the doe rest two or three weeks to recover her 
strength before breeding again, rearing and feeding. At six or 
seven weeks I take away my young and place them in a large hutch, 
and give them crushed oats, milk and bread, barley meal paste, and 
carrots occasionally, until about three months old; then I allow 
them the same diet as the older ones, which consists of oats, carrots, 
swede turnips, dandelion, sowthistle, clover, tares, hare parsley, 
acorns, and barley meal paste mixed with crushed linseed. I always 
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feed twice a day, about eight o'clock in the moming and the same 
time in the erening, and those which have not quite eaten all up get 
no more until the next meal. For my young rabbits I use a trough 
like Mr. Rayson's, only I have five partitions made in mine from the 
€dge of the dish to the cylinder, so that when they are feeding they 
do not push one another away, but each rabbit has just room for 
its own head. I also prefer a lid on the top, as it prevents the 
young ones getting inside and injuring themselves, and thus often 
saves the fancier much anxiety and loss.'' 

Mr. John Firth, of Bramley, near Leeds, writes : 

*' The Belgian Hare rabbit now fairly promises to be a pet of the 
fancy, although a few years ago it was greatly overlooked and 
neglected. Although it is not so graceful as the lop-eared and 
other fancy varieties of jabbits, yet its size and colour make it very 
attractive. It is very hardy and prolifia 

**A good exhibition Belgian hare rabbit seems as difficult to 

« 

breed as are those of the silver-grey exhibition class, unless great 
care is used in selecting good stock from which to breed, and even 
then inferior ones will be bred ; but those will soon, with proper 
feeding, make a good dish for the table. 

*< Various opinions are held in regard to the size and colour of 
a good specimen. For myself, I prefer those of a large size — all 
other points being equal — ^with plenty of ticking, and of a full 
rich red colour. The ears should be five-and-a-half inches long, 
and well beaded, with black colour on Ihe ears; it should not 
have the objectionable dewlap, which often shows the features 
of the Patagonian rabbit ; and the feet — the fore ones especially — 
should have no white tips, whilst the hind should show little of the 

D 2 
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white markings, and a good Belgian rabbit, when reclining, should 
cover all its white fur inyariably found under its belly. 

The greatest difficulty is to breed them to this standard, and some 
have argued that the red colour of those better kinds of Belgians is 
the result of a cross with the wild hare, Lepus Hmidus, which is a 
gross mistake. There is a remarkable difference — I wish this to be 
understood^— in the habits of the Belgian rabbit, Lepus cunicuhiSf and 
Lepu8 Hmidus, for the hare is solitary, and its * home ' is but a 
^ form ' in a grass field ; and besides, it never burrows. When it is 
pursued it simply relies on its own swiftness and cunning. Its 
young are ' kmdled ' with their eyes open and their bodies covered 
with fur. The Belgian rabbit, or coney, unlike the hare, cannot 
nm so far nor yet so swift, and when in danger seeks protection in 
deep holes which it prepares for its safety. The Belgian rabbit and 
the wild hare have never been knowrij in a state of nature, to breed 
together ; but some have argued that if a wild hare buck be taken 
quite young, and domesticated like our hutch rabbit, they will 
breed with a Belgian rabbit, but I have yet to learn of a single 
instance having occurred. I have heard of experiments being 
made at the Jardin d'Acclimatation, Paris, but not with any 
satisfactory results. But, supposing it possible, artificial or un- 
natural means must be resorted to for its accomplishment, and then, 
should there be offspring, they become sterile, and the cross for 
breeding further with Belgian rabbits for the purpose of getting the 
colour of the hare infused, would be useless and abortive. The best 
way of improving the colour of Belgian hare rabbits is to infuse the 
blood of the Lapin Belter chamois, so remarkable for their rich red 
colour. 
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I have for some yean taken Mr. Eli BobinBon'a Belgian liaie 
Btandard, and if tlie fane; try to breed to hia colour of Belgian 
tabbite they will uerer regret the time and labour. The object of 
all Belgian hare fanciers ahould be to breed them rich in colonr, full 
of for, short, erect, well-beaded eara, and then tliey become the 
adnuTBtion, not only of the fancy, but of the people." 

We cannot close this chapter without quoting the temariu of one 
of our earliest authoritative writers on fancy rabbits — " Booington 
Monbray, Esq.," or John Lawrence — whose first treatise appeared in 
the early part of the present centuiy. He says : "There is a very 
large Variety (of i^bbit) of the hare coloUr, having much bone, 
length and depth of carcass, large and long ears, with large eyea, 
resembling those of the hare. They might well be talen for hybrid 
or mnlea, but for the objection of their breeding. Their fiesh is 
high-coloured, aubatantial, and more savonry than that of the 
common rabbit, and tiiey make a good dish, cooked like the hare, 
which at six or eight months old they nearly eqaal in size." It is 
evident that JM^oubray was describing tbe Belgian bare, and it would 
appear from the alluBion that the idea of ita being a cross between 
the hare and rabbit was even then ourretit, although he dismisses 
it on mnch the same ground ait do the atithoritiee whom we have 
previously quoted, viz., that whilst it breeds Creety with rabbita, 
it refuses to mate witb tlie hare. 



CHAPTER m. 

The Dutch — Its Native Country — Culinary Value — 
General Points — " Old " and " New " Style Mark- 
ings — Uncertainty of Breeding — Value as Foster- 
Mothers — Temperament — Care of its Young — 
Bad Effects of In-and-in Breeding — Diminutive 
Sise— Litters— Colours— Mr. H. E. Gilbert's De- 
scription and Opinions — Standard of Excellence — [ 
Mr. y. H. Petler's and Mr. G. Johnson's Remarks 
thereon — The Views of Mr. A. Hudson — Mr. i 
Balls' Observations on Mating and Breeding — Mr. 
P. Foster's Opinions — Mr. y. Firth's Opinions — 
Mr. S. G. Hudson and Mr. J. Firth on Silver Grey 
Dutch. 

This pretty variety of rabbit, wbicli may be conidclered the very 
"dwarf" of the family, ia undoubtedly originally from IloUaiid, 
where it ia reared in large numbers, although it is also found in 
France, where it is named Nicard. It is much valued in Old 
Prorence, »nd in our own country there are but few rahbitriea with 
a varied stock which do not include some Bpedmens. It was 
apparently unknown in England in the early part of this century, 
for Monbtay does not even mention it, and in fact it did not appear 
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in our handbooks till a very recent date. It is not, because of ita 
dimiautiYe size, of the same yalne for domestic purposes as its 
larger congeners ; but by many persons it is considered one of the 
best rabbits as regards flavour for table purposes, but it is essentially 
a show variety, and should not be regarded from a culinary point of 
view. 

The points are, body of any self colour, such as black, grey, blue 
(or slate), lemon, and tortoiseshell (the last is the most valuable, aa 
it is not frequently found) ; a white ring round the neck, which 
should be of equal width and collar-like, a white streak or blaze up 
the face, which is better if tapering off towards the crown, both 
hind feet tipped with white from the daws to near the first joint in 
the leg, the more uniform the better in this respect, but frequently 
the fore legs will be nearly completely of such white marking, so as 
to be almost joined to the white portion of the collar ; it is all the 
better if distinct from it, as it renders the white tips of the feet more 
conspicuous. This is the ^*9i6ti7'' style of marking; in the ^^oW* the 
white collar extends behind the shoulders, and includes the whole of 
the fore legs, the hind legs alone being tipped with white. 

It is worthy of remark that in a very complete little book issued 
in 1864, and entitled ''The Rabbit Book for the Many," the illus- 
tration of the Dutch shows a rabbit with the ring neck, and with 
white tips to the fore legs; and in the first edition of Mr. C. Rayson's 
''Babbits for Prizes and Profit," published in 1872, the author 
only describes and illustrates what is now known as the " new 
style." In fact, ho appeared to regard the near approach to an 
" old style marking " almost as a fault, or at any rate as inferior 
to what we now call " new style." The illustration which accom* 
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panied his remarks was copied from a photograph vhich was taken 
from life. We reproduce it here for comparison with the Diitch 
of the present day, especially with those of the more popular *' old 
style/* We may add that Mr. Bayson mentions the fact that the 
blaze, to which so much importance is attached by modern fanciers, 
was not formerly considered a point, and indeed it is altogether 
wanting in the illustration in the little book to which we just now 
referred. 

Out of several litters few may have all these valuable points, but 
well-marked stock for pairing will generally produce satisfactory 
results, although specimens with little pretension to correctness of 
marking will occasionally produce valuable stock, frequently equal to 
exhibition standard. As an instance of this we may mention that out 
of six young in a litter from an almost perfect blue buck, and a most 
imperfectly marked doe being almost all white, with faint patches 
of lemon colour spread over the body, and with little appearance of 
belonging to the Dutch family at all, two were quite as perfect and 
'fit for exhibition as the buck, and all except one were blue as the 
sire. Ther.e seems less certainty as to the result with the Dutch than 
with some other varieties even after careful pairing. 

The does are excellent mothers, and one would almost suppose 
that they were intended by nature to supply the deficiency of others 
in the rabbitry, as they will rear many not belonging to them, and 
as nurses are of great use. When, therefore, a valuable rabbit of any 
variety seems over-burdened with too large a family, the little Dutcb 
will be found an excellent foster mother, for she seems more anxious 
about the quantity of good food with which she is supplied tkan* 
the number of young ones placed under her care. They are 
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exceedingly affectionate and docile, but by no means cowardly,, 
indeed we have seen instances in which a specimen 31bs. in weight 
made bold attacks upon a 141b. Patagonian; yet they are not 
generally pugnacious, only defending their rights when they appeared 
in danger. They evince great affection for their young, tending- 
them with much care, and seem very confident in those around 
them. We hare known does that had come oyer closely packed from 
Holland arriye at a rabbitry during the last few days of their 
gestation, and so weak for want of food and from overcrowding in 
the basket, tiiat some of them have had young two days after their 
arrival, when so feeble as to be unable to prepare a nest (about 
which they are very particular), and the young ones have been 
scattered about the hutch, yet after a few days' rest, and good 
feeding, they have then commenced the process of nest making 
around their little families, which had been collected together for 
them in a suitable comer of the hutch, and, when their strength 
was restored, they hare tended them with that maternal care sa 
peculiar to their nature. 

In this variety '^ in-and-in *' breeding is resorted to for diminution 
of size, and we have heard of specimens not more than lilbs. in 
weight. It must always be remembered that diminution of size by 
this process also implies weakness of body, and that that hardy 
vigorous nature peculiar to the variety is more or less sacrificed by 
such means. Specimens from Holland sometimes weigh from 41b. 
to 51b. Mr. T. G. Balls considers that at shows at the present day 

far too much importance is attached to diminutiv€^sBislivi''^'bcf 6^> ^ 
his opinion, the markings should rank first, as they are much more 
difficult to obtain. He says that if Dutch are well fed they will 
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attain a weight of 71b. or Sib., and that, oonTersely, improper or 
insufficient feeding will produce the tiny specimens which now carry 
all before them. These views have been very largely endorsed by 
Datch breeders, although some have pointed out that in-and-in 
breeding. has been as much used as low dieting for obtaining 
diminutive rabbits, and that thia has, in many cases, been tumried to 
auch excess as to be productive of disease as well as of small size. 

The doe will rarely produce more than from five to eight in each 
litter ; the mode of treatment is the same as for other fancy hutch 
varieties. They require to be kept free from cold and damp, yet fresh 
air is essential to ensure strength and health. 

To say what colours are most in favour with fanciers would be 
•difficult, for all have their advocates ; there is almost as great a 
diversity of colour in this variety as in lops, and each and all of them 
are more or less attractive, as fancy inclines. The greatest contrast 
is undoubtedly obtained in the black-bodied animal, and least in the 
lemon, with its white collar and feet. 

Mr. H. E. Gilbert, a most successful breeder and exhibitor, says : 

'* The Dutch is known as the smallest or dwarf of the rabbit 
iancy ; the colours are black, blue, grey, lemon, tortoiseshell, and 
yellow, the three first-named colours being the most common. 

** From the difficulty to breed, and from the fact of its being of rare 
occurrence, we seldom find a really good rich coloured yellow in a 
<da8s at any show. I consider this colour the most valuable, 
although it does not, with the white blaze collar and tips, form such 
a pleasing contrast as that of either of the three first named colours. 

*^ Having bred a large number of this pretty and useful variety, I 
<$annot agree with those fanciers who say that breeding Dutch with 
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any near approach to perfection in marking is a lottery, although it 
does sometimes happen that one gets something good from a pair of 
mis-marked parents. I have had instances in my own stock, which 
I have tried as an experiment, but when I have bred a weU marked 
specimen in this way I have noticed that it has been an almost- 
f acsimile of a well-marked rabbit of the same strain of two or three 
generations previous. 

^' Judicious care is required in your selection of healthy breeding 
stock, both for obtaining colour and correct markings, and pairing 
indiscriminately any colour of mis-marked specimens is the reason 
why there are afterwards always so many nests containing nearly all 
candidates for destruction, being useless for show purposes, hence 
the cause of so much disappointment. Undoubtedly, the majority 
of the best marked specimens exhibited at the present day are bred 
from parents nearest the approach to perfection in this respect. To 
obtain this regard should be had in pairing to having more of the 
point that you wish to obtain in the buck than in the doe, and 
tTtce verm. By observing this rule I have bred my best Dutch, and 
by crossing an almost self colour doe with narrow blaze and tipped 
feet with a nice well marked buck with wedge shaped blaze, known 
as the ^* old style *' of marking, I have bred very fair specimens of 
the "new style,'' or ** ring necked," notably, ainongst others/the 
black and white buck highly commended at Rochdale, 1875, and 
which took a special prize offered for this ' style alone at Welling- 
borough show ; and as a proof that the new style does not find 
especial favour with fanciers, this was the only specimen of the kind 
that entered an appearance for competition. Again, by way of 
experiment, I have with a little in-and-in breeding with mis-marked 
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Bpedmens bred pure white Dutch with pink eyes, very similar to our 
Polish, but in shape not so compact, and the fur, of course, not 
nearly so short and lustrous. 

'* Care is also required in breeding for colour. \ never like pairing 
a grey with a blue, or two blues, but prefer a good black and a blue 
or a black buck and lemon doe, the latter when bred from blues. 
From this cross I have bred some capital blues, of a good deep rich 
<x>lour. Grood tortoiseshells may be bred by pairing a black with a 
yellow. Although colour is looked upon by some as of secondary 
•consideration, I cannot see why it should be, as I consider, however 
nicely a rabbit is marked, the contrast and effect is spoiled by bad 
colour. 

'^ Dutch are very prolific, hardy, and excellent mothers, and as 
nurses are invaluable, and should be kept by all fanciers. I generally 
arrange to have a Dutch doe to kindle about the same date as one or 
two of some other variety, retaining on examination only those of 
her offspring having any pretensions to fair markings, drowning the 
remainder, and relieving some other doe, by substituting two or 
three of her young ones in lieu of those drowned. The reason for 
this will be at once seen. The average number of Dutch in each 
litter is seven, although I have had occasionally nine. 

<( When about three days old some idea may be formed of the mark- 
ings of the young stock, and they may then be inspected for that 
purpose. Out of a litter of six or seven perhaps not one will be 
found worth keeping, or, on the other hand, you may congratulate 
yourself on possessing two or three apparent * gems.' At no other 
time do they appear so perfect and ' clean cut ' as at this age, and 
it is then possible you may begin to think of the next show about to 
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take place where one or more of these youngsteni are to make their 
dSb\tX in the show pen. As they get a little older and find their way 
out of the nest compartment, disappointment to the owner often 
presents itself, probably by finding one uneven in collar, another in 
face marking, and the best all roimd specimen may show a small 
spot in the collar or such like. 

" Dutch should generally make their first appearance in the show 
pen when about eight or nine weeks old, and if successful then 
should be kept exhibiting, as with age they increase in size, and if 
the markings are a little foul, will be found to be still more so as 
they grow older and their size increases ; the last-named point at 
present stands against their chance of winning, but again I cannot 
see why the excellent markings of a rabbit about ^even or eight 
months old should be totally ignored because of its size, taking 
exception of course to anything out of the way large and clumsy. 

'*I have never found any other variety such good feeders, and as 
long as a doe has a good meal bief ore her, it seems a matter of 
indifference to her even if you should feel inclined to have a look at 
her little family, and in her presence. 

"I never care to obtain diminutive size by in-and-in breeding, 
for reasons before stated. I prefer letting the doe bring up a good 
number, and taking the best young Dutch away from her at a 
month old. 

'* This variety is more subject than any other to that abomination in 
the rabbitry * scurf,' or, as we sometimes find it called, ^surfit,* 
and from its infectious and troublesome nature, bad cases should be 
isolated, or got rid of, the latter I should recommend, and the pens 
limewashed throughout; the feeding dishes should also be well 
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washed before oliier tenants are provided for the same pens. As 
a preyentatiye a little sorrel may be given once or twice a week. 

''The- desideratum by all fanciers in breeding this variety is 
|>erfection in marking, with diminutive size. I will, therefore, 
refer my readers to the full page illustration, drawn from life, of 
a nicely marked q>ecimen, known as the ' old style ' of marking. 




Fio. !• Old Sttlb Mabxiho. 

also to the accompanying outline (Fig. 1) ; the latter will show 
at a glance the nicely tapering white blaze or streak commencing 
above the nose (A), and gradually tapering upwards, until passing 
with an extremely fine line through the ears (B) into the collar ; 
the face colour markings should be even and of the same depth 
both sides (without extending in a streak down to the mouth, as is 
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itometimeB the case), paasing upwards about in a line with the jaw- 
bone, cutting doaely up behind the ears (C) without any pretension 
of a streak in the collar ; the next important point, the collar line» 
should be eren and, like the face markings, dean 
cut, extending across and forming a complete cirde 
round the body (D D) behind, and without 



u 
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touching the fordegs. The white tips on the hind 

Fid. 8, HxvD FiBT 

feet (E £) I like about an inch or an inch and a MAunas. 
quarter deep, if less than this they often present a ragged appear- 
ance; they should also be both even and of the same depth 




Fia. S. NmrSn&v ICABCVas. 

(Fig. 2) ; and to obtain this point to perfection is a tnost difficult 

matter. Ears short and erect; bright and rather full eye; good 

colour, and 'jacket' with a nice gloss; size small and compact; 

and general appearance lively and attractire. 

£ 2 
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- " Fig. 3 is an oatliae showing the line of collar in the ' new style,* 
&t ' ring necked ' Butch, and in Fig. 4 will be seen the perfect, and 
in Fig. 5 the impetfect blaze. 




" I append a scale of points for the Dutch, taking in rotation those 
most difficult to obtain. 

Points or thx- Exhibhton DtjrcH. 
, tow riyle morWnjtp). 

. No. of pointa. 

1. Blaze (Fig. 4) ... ' >» .,._. 25 

2. Collar .^. "...' 20 

3. Hindfeot ..., ... , 15 

i. Size (diminntiTe) .' 10 

5. Colonr 10 

6. Condition 5 

7. Head 5 

8. EacB 1\ 5 

9. Ejea ... _ \ 6 

Total 100 

Mr. J. H. Fetler, of York, suggests some~modificationa of the 
above scale. He would give only twenty ai)d ten points to the 
blaze and hind .feet ir^pectirely ; bat, on the other hand, b^'wonlS 
raiiie condition to ten points and ears to fifteen. Head he would 
omit altogether. > > 

Mr. G. Johnson, of fettering, does net agree with Mr. Gilbert 
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that the majority pf the bMt marked Bpeeimens of the present day 
are bred from parents with nearly perfect markings, although he 
admits that such mating would produce the purest marked specimens 
He says that he has noticed that the progeny of well-m^ked pai^snts 
have a tendency to show foul hairs as they mature. His plan has 
been to mate, in the first place, evei^ly marked rabbits, and then to 
select from their litters the whole-coloured does, pairing these with 
bucks rather heavier than is liked in the &ow pen. He adds .that 
in every litter thus obtained there ought to be at least one really 
first-class specimen, good in colour and well marked. 

Mr. Arthur Hudson, of Hull, says: 

** The markings, which form the chief charac^ 
teristic, may be described thus: A nice ^ blaze Fro 6. 

or white mark up the face, extending from each 
side of the mouth through the ears ; it should cut from each aide 
of the face alike, and should form the shape of a wedge, say, like 
(Fig. 6. Some fanciers prefer them with a wide 
.blaze, others with a narrow one ; but I think 
this is an open question, and may be put on 
one side for after consideration, because, for my 
,own part, I cannot see that it matters much, so that the 'blaze' 
is even and tapers nicely. The blaze, as Fig. 7 will not do at all ; 
such a mark does npt look well. . ' ' 

*^ The next mark is the ring or collar round the* neck,, which should 
.carry with it the fore feet. This should also be white; the ring 
.must not extend further than the should^, and should be as even 
,and clean under the belly. Just behind the ears the less migrking 
there is- the better. • • , . • ,• , r 
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^^ The hind feet should be tipped with white, that is to say, the 
white should eactend about three-quarters of an iuch from the tip of 
the toe, but the size of the 'tip** is not of such importance as that 
both feet should be tii^)ed alike. Failure in this latter, spots of 
colour behind t^e ears on the white ring, and white spots on the 
saddle, are the preyaifing faults. 

'* The foregoing constitutes a rabbit of the 'old style' of marking, 

it 

the ' new style ' not being generally known, and it is only where a 
Dutch fancier happens to be judging that they are noticed, and so 
far the marking has not been sufficiently good to warrant a prize. 

'' The marking of the ' new style' is similar to that of the old, 
excepting the collar, which should resemble a strip of white paper, 
about one. and a half to two inches wide, tied round the neck. In 
his case, of course, the fore feet are different also, as they should be 
* tipped * exactly like the hind feet 

*' These hardy little rabbits are capital as nurses; they are particu- 
larly docile and affectionate mothers. It is no uncommon thing to 
see a Dutch doe entirely cover her young, besides almost filling the 
nest box with hay, &c. 

*' Supposing the Dutch breeder should also be breeding silver 
greys or any other variety in which size is required, he should so 
arrange things that both or more than two does kindle together, 
and if there should only be one, or even two or three tolerably 
marked ones, which he thinks fit to keep or sell for breeding 
stock, he should drown the mongrels, and the sooner after birth the 
better, and substitute two or three of the other variety. This is 
quite easily accomplished, as, with the exception of yellow and white 
Dutch, the markings are discernible immediately after birth. A 
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Dutch doe may be allowed to rear, aay, as many as six each heat, 
though of course the fewer there are the bigger the youug get. 

**To breed it is not necessary to have them perfectly marked, so 
long as the strain is good, because, no matter how precisely well 
marked a doe may be, it is almost ten to one if she throws more 
than one perfectly marked young one in each litter. It very often 
happens that the average of good ones is not more than one to every 
two or three nests. 

*' In Dutch one great point is diminutive size. Nothing, in my 
opinion, looks worse in a rabbit show than an 81b. or 91b. slovenly, 
sleeping-looking Dutch ; they should be sprightly and active, with 
delicate and dainty little legs — not coarse feathery legs. 51b. or 61b. 
is a nice and full weight for a matured Dutch. I would warn the 
new beginners not to introduce ^ imported ' Dutch into their 
rabbitries, such as come from Holland to most of our chief ports by 
hundreds nearly every week in the summer time. Of course, being 
for killing purposes, they come young, and, of course, do not show 
the objectionable dewlap which is almost certain to put in an 
appearance after a few weeks of good feeding, the breed on the 
Continent not being kept sufficiently pure. In the winter season 
they are killed abroad, so that it is not often one has a chance of 
* spotting ' a well-marked rabbit. 

^* Do not attempt to keep the size of these animals down by breed- 
ing in-and-in, as the colour will soon deteriorate, and,, though small, 
they will not be so nicely proportioned as the thoroughbred.^* 
. Mr. F. Foster, of Kettering, says : 

'^I quite endorse Mr. Hudson^s ideal of a Dutch. The 
markings (m the hind feet should not be less than an inch and a 
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quarter in length, aud should not ^ceeed two and a quarter inches. 
Some like them short and others long, but if they are pairs I 
consider that the most important point. Just a word about the 
. blaze/^ Some prefer a broad blaze and ol^hers a narrow blaze, while 
others go in for a medium blaze, then others prefer a long one*— that 
is, with the black coming down to the, hose; but so long as both 
sides, of the blaze araeven and taper. tp a. nice wedge, it matters not 
whether it be a broad blaze or a narrow one. There is a very 
important point that has been overlooked by erery fancier that has 
drawn up a scale- of points, that is a cUan neck. I consider this 
a very important point ; in my scalB of points I have allowed 
fifteen points for this. I like to see about an inch of black behind 
the ears. If a rabbit is good in every other point, and has a foul 
neck, it stands very little chance in the show pen. I shall not say 
anything about the new style of marking, because it will never 
become popular. 

"The points that I consider would keep a rabbit from winning, no 
matter how good in other respects, are odd eyes, ears tipped with 
white, white spots in the body-colour, and coloured spots in the 
white. I would warn beginners never to breed with rabbits that 
have -the above faults. The drawing of the cheek-marking on Fig. 1 
will not do. Tou will see the line finishes in the centre of the 
ear,, it should go behind the ear and allow for the inch of black 
I spoke about. Champion " Quilp," bred by myself, was -black 
and white,, and was the best Dutch rabbit that ever lived. 'He 
has taken more cups, medals, la^d prizes than any other. Dutch. 
He was. out of a black and white doe with a small patch on the 
side of the neck, otherwise a .first-class rabbit,, and was got by a 
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black and white buck that I exhibited very sucoessfally. Both 
these rabbits were bred from stock that I had mated up with the 
greatest care. My scale of points would be : 



Points of the Exhibition Dutch. 



1. Blaze ... 


■ • • • 


2. ColUr ... 


• • •• ■ 


3. Feet 


• • • • 


4. Clean Neok 


> • • ■ • 


5. Colour 


• • • ■ « 


6. Ears 


• •• • 


■ • Jiu^es • » . • t 


1 
1 ••• 


8. Condition 


■ ■ • • 


1 


'ot&l ••• 



No. of points. 

... 25 

... 25 

... 15 

... 15 

•■• o 

... 5 

• •• V 

... 5 
... 100 



Mr. T. C. Balls says : 
' ** I am a great advocate for breeding good black and white Dutch 
thus : Black and white sire to blue and white doe, or the opposite 
way. I know the colour is far better when produced that way, and 
is generally of a jet black, the most coveted of any, and the next 
most valuable is, as Mr. Gilbert has said, on account of its rarity, 
yellow and white. It is strange, but no more strange than true, that 
I have always obtained the best yellow and whites from a black and 
white buck and yellow doe, and that nearly all the last-mentioned 
colour nearly approached to a sandy colour until the second moult 
at about ten to twelve weeks old, when they became quite two 
shades darker, and of a beautifully rich deep orange colour. I think I 
may be allowed to caution * amateurs^ against destroying the offspring 
<»f valuable animals too quickly. For example, I had a yellow and 
white' doe, struck by a black and white buck ; result, seven young 
^nek at thirty- one days. I looked at them on ' the first day, the 
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second, and third dayB, to my diBgust they then seemed to me six 
ivhite and one black and white. I killed three that appeared white ; 
but on the fifth day I was most agreeably astonished to find the 
three beautifully marked yellow and white, although the colour was 
very faint even then ; but a few days told tales ; had they been 
painted they could not haye been much nearer perfection — ^perfect 
little gems. Well, for what I know, those I so hastily slaughtered 
might have been as good. Now I am more cautious. 

*' I consider a Dutch old enough to breed from at four months, 
although they will continue to grow up to .twelve months of age, or 
even up to eighteen months." 
Mr. John Firth, of Bramley, near Leeds, says : 
'< The Dutch rabbit is peculiarly handsome, and upon the whole 
very lively and very playful when approached in the hutch or the 
exhibition pen, and I see no reason whatever that the fancy should 
neglect to improve its features, as is the case with other varieties. 
Some breeders of the Dutch rabbit with whom I am acquainted 
have been for some time making experiments in crossing the Dutch 
with our smaller English rabbits, with the expectation of obtaining 
better markings— Dutch markings — ^from the Dutch side, and in 
some cases the markings have come out very satisfactorily, but 
invariably the offspring have been strong and large, arising from 
the infusion of fresh blood, and Dutch from these crosses will 
continue, for two or three generations, being large and unsightly. 
There is no doubt whatever that in-breeding produces a degree of 
physical deterioration ; and having got them to this state, it is very 
reasonable that they should be crossed with fresh blood, and 
that afterwards the old wrinkle of in-breeding should be resorted to 
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to diminish their physical characteristics. It is well known that 
by breeding from blood relations a similarity of features and 
colour is invariably deyeloped, and this may be seen in the breeding 
of our Shorthorns. I have been acquainted with gentlemen who 
have bred Shorthorns, and they have always resorted to blood 
relations but little removed from the original stock, and thia 
accounts for the grand symmetry and uniformity of colour that has 
been obtained. The experiment of in-breeding Shorthorns has not 
yet produced any traits of physical degeneracy, or of any develop-- 
ment of scrofula and the like, and being placed under favourable 
drcnmstances, and well supplied with wholesome food, they have 
become full of flesh, although not so bulky as those of coarser 
breeds. Now from this I argue that in-breeding is not so dangerous 
as some would have us to believe, and those who maintain its 
opposite should recall to mind that all our wild grey rabbits breed 
promiscuously, and produce diminutive progeny, which are almost 
free from disease. From this it will be seen that the objection to 
in-breeding is imsupported by serious facts. One thing I must not 
forget to name, that in-breeding, especially with blue and white 
Dutch, will throw mdre ol* less Albinos in their litters, and with pink 
eyes. These I have produced myself, and when I then changed 
the sire for a black and white one, I got the usual Dutch markings. 
In-breeding is good to a certain extent, but beyond that it proves 
a great mistake. 

" I like the black and white Dutch because the colours become so 
striking, although the blue and whites are not to be despised, and it 
is always wise to have the blues for crossing with blacks, because 
you then get a deep good blue colour, otherwise, by pairing blues^ 
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you get too light a colpur, and that does not look well even in a 
well-marked rabbit. * Many of my friends have said to me that the 
most perfect Batch were bred from self-coloured does and a perfect 
'Dutch marked buck ; and others have stated that the worst marked 
ones have thrown better specimens than the parents with proper 
markings. But I have never found it so in all my breeding. I can 
^et better marked Dutch generally from parents possessing the proper 
markings, and I should advise everyone beginning to breed Dutch 
.for exhibition to obtain as good specimens as it is possible to find. 

"The markings of exhibition Dutch should have a good straight 
blaze beginning equally on both sides of the nose, something in the 
shape of a wedge (Fig. 8). For my taste I like Fig. 8 shape, begin- 

Aning at its base equally, expanding nicely there- 
A fron..a.d.continuingandnarrowingitBdf upthe 
^ ^ face and on between the ears until it joins the 

Fio. 8. Fio. 9. 

, collar marking, which should be cut straight 
:across the shoulder pofints, and extend evenly and closely behind 
the fore legs, which should possess the same colour of marking. 
The Mnd feet markings should be equal, $nd should only extend 
from the toes for about one inch and a quarter. X prefer the small 
Dutch to the large ones." 

We may observe, in completion of this chapter, that it has been 
asserted by Mr. S. G. Hudson, of Hull, that ^ver grey Dutch may 
be obtained by breeding from ordinary silver greys which have 
.white specks on nose and feet. Mr^ Hudson says that with such 
Tabbits, **in a very short time the offspring will go direct to the 
true Dutch markings." And he adds that he speaks from experience, 
,as'he has actually, so bred a *| true ipaarked; silver grey Dutch," And 
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lihnt it IB tnthin his knowledge that where a number of Bilver grafa 
were turned down on a Bmall island which waa previoiuljr without 
a rabbit of any kind, in a few years not a silver grej was to b« 
found, but in their place were good and foul marked Dutch. These 
statements were Btrongly negatived by Mr. J. Firth, of firamley, at 
the tjme of their publication ; and in refutation of the alleged facts 
he cited tbe experience of several well-known breeders, which wsa 
quite opposed to that of Mr. Hudson. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Himalayan — Its Native Country — Value — Breed- 
ing true — The Dark Points — Shape — Description of 
the Points — Variation in Colour of Points — Its 
cause and remedies — Size — Disposition — Manage- 
ment of Does — Appearance of the Young — Crossing 
— Hardiness — The Views and Experience of Mr. C. 
G. Mason— Of Mr. f. Firth~Of Mr. J. Boyle— 
Of Mr. Enoch Hutton — Standard of Excellence. 

ALTHOuaa this neat animal ie aeiA to be (oond in great uumbera on 
the chain of mouDtainB from which it takes its name (the meaning of 
which ie "the abode of enow"), which eit«nd8 1800 milea, from 
Brahmapootra, in Aaaam, to the western extremity of the Hiudoo- 
Kooeh, in Cabul, the populai' idea has no foundation in fact. It ia 
asserted to be a aacrificial rabbit with the Chinese, who are said to 
annually offer up 30,000 upon 1600 altara, with prayers that the 
crops and fruits generally may be as prolific aa rabbits. Be this as 
it may, the rabbit is frequently spoken of as " Chinese," also " black- 
nosed rabbit from China," and was so labelled, we believe, in the 
Zoological Gardena when first introduced into this country. 
A modem writer says: "The name Himalayan has been objected to 
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on the ground that the animal is not to be found on the hills bearing 
that name. Perhaps not ; but my own impression is that they are 
natives of Northern India and China, and perhaps some of the 
contiguous states. My information on the subject was gathered from 
the remarks of a traveller who had travelled in that quarter, and who 
told me that they existed in great force on both sides of the hills, but 
he would not vouch for their existence on the summit." Owing to 
the value of the skin as an article of commerce, the breed has been 
imported into and cultivated in a great many countries, including 
Bussia, Poland, Egypt, Germany, France, the Netherlands, and our 
own land. A natural result is that the breed boasts of many names, 
such as Egyptian Smnt, Polish rabbit, and they have even been 
entered at exhibitions as Antwerp rabbits ; we need hardly say that 
the Himalayan is quite distinct from the Polish rabbit. 

The fur is valuable, and may be used for many purposes ; it is 
sometimes called ^ mock ermine," as it is finer and more lustrous 
than that of the common white rabbit, and on the Continent, in 
particular, it is considered of importance. 

As a rule they breed very true to colour, but sometimes there 
will be an irregularity and want of decision in the marking even 
amongst a litter from pure prize winning stock-HBuch, for example, 
as a grey tip approaching to whiteness half an inch long upon 
one foot, though this is of rare occurrence — ^but this is one of the 
drawbacks connected with even the most successful rearing of 
rabbits, and one to which all varieties are liable ; it demonstrates the 
fact that the most perfect animals will not always produce ofiFspiing 
of equal merit. 

In Himalayans there should be as perfect an uniformity in the 
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shade of the dark points as possible — ^the darker the better, the best 
being almost black. One fancier says that the markings should be 
jet black, but, as a matter of fact, at present this ideal standard is 
not reached. The ** points *' are the ears, nose, feet, and tail. The 
nose and ears are generally of the right colour, but the front feet arQ 
often a little too light, and the hinder ones still more grey; ia 
fact, the feet often prevent the rabbit from taking honours at an 
exhibition. It is seldom that the ears and nose have the objection^ 
able grey shade, except when l^e animal is moulting; and when 
such is the case it is not in a fit condition for exhibition. A 
chocolate or dark brown is admissable, but black is the standard to 
aim at. The eye is of a peculiar and beautiful pink shade, especiJally 
when seen in a certain light. . 

Some fanciers say that the best specimens are those that are short 
and plump, while, others are equally decided that the long and wiry 
specimens are the more correct examples. Mr James Boyle, of 
Blackburn, a well known rabbit fancier and judge, states, hia 
opinion that the Himalayan should be ^^ snakey," nicely foxxnec^ 
and not at all stumpy. Mr. A. Hudson, another judge, . thinks 
that it should be '^ lanky," sleek, and long, so that he endorses 
Mr. Boyle's statement. The general opinion of rabbit fanciers isv 
howevier, not unanimous. At a meeting for the consideration of 
varieties, called by the National Society of Babbit Fanciers (since 
defunct), some time ago, after a lengthy debate on the point, no 
decision was arrived at. The best ground to go upon is this-*- 
which form of the breed carries off most of the prizes at exhibitions? 
If this test is applied, it will probably be found, thiat the lon^ 
shaped ones are most in favour. The head of the Hunalajranis of 
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lair size ; the hair there being a little short, bo that the outlines are 
pretty clearly discernible. The legs are strong and firm, though by 
no means large. The whole framework of the Himalayan, whether 
it is of the ^'snakey " or short style, is decidedly compact and firm. 

The ears should be very short and erect. They should stand 
evenly and firmly, so that when pulled out of place they at once fiy 
back again. The general colour is white, and the coat is very short 
and glossy ; indeed, its fur is as glossy and its whiteness as pure aa 
that of any yariety excepting, perhaps, as regards the latter, that 
of the Angora, and for lustre, that of the Polish. The whole of the 
ears should be of the dark colour, as also should be the whole of the 
tail. The marking of the nose is not strictly uniform, in some cases 
extending farther up the face, and sometimes being broader than in 
others. However this may be— and the larger form of marking is 
certainly the more handsome-— it is imperative that the marking 
should be strictly regular, and should not mix gradually with the 
white, but the colours should unite, so to speak, abruptly, and aa 
if they had no connection with one another. Sometimes a stray 
hair or two of the black runs up into^ the white, or vice versAj and 
sometimes a whole patch is seen of the wrong colour. Either of 
these is bad. 

The same remarks will also apply to the legs. The tips often vary 
veiy much, sometimes running up the leg much higher than at 
others. The tipping should never on any account go beyond the 
first joint, and should be just the same size on all four feet, or at 
least the two fore and two hind ones should exactly match. It is to 
these '* points** that tne judge has chiefly to look when making hia 
awards. 

F 
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Reasonable care and attention will ma^e the hardy little Himalayan 
all that is to be desired, so far as his white points are concerned, 
but it is far from being the case with the black ones. The most 
clisappointing case, and a very common one, is when points that 
have been poor improve, whilst at the same time the good points 
deteriorate, and this change may be effected more than once. If a 
fancier wants to keep Himalayans for showing purposes, and if he 
desires to win he must keep a very large stock, in order to have 
one ready for each show. 

There has been considerable speculation as to the cause of this 
•change and fading of shade in the points, but no decision has ever 
been come to on the subject. Some fanciers consider that the 
density of colour is effected by the health of the rabbit, just as the 
appearance of the coats of nearly all animals is regulated by the 
same cause. This, however, cannot be entirely the case, else how 
is it that, at the same time, some of the points are darker than the 
others? Another theory is suggested by the fact that it is much 
more difficult to keep the feet in proper shade than the head markings, 
from which it is argued that the excrement and urine have a chemical 
influence, the effect of which is to destroy the colouring matter. 
However this may be, it is certain that remedies have been tried, 
bearing this in view, with great success. It is a good plan to keep 
the animal^s feet off the floor by some means or other, so that they 
may not be always treading on the saturated boards. If a framework 
l^ottom be advisable for any breed it is certainly for the Himalayan. 
If one be used let it be changed frequently, and be kept well scoured 
■and free from splints. Perhaps, however, they are not so good as 
old-fashioned fixed bottoms. If an ordinary floor is used, cover it 
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well with a thick coating of straw, or, if you lire in a oonntry 
district, dried ferns. The effect of this will be that all the wet will 
run off and the droppings will work through, thus keeping a dry and 
clear flooring for your pets, for it will be found to dry much more 
quickly than the bars of a false bottom. The litter should be 
shaken daily so that all the droppings will fall through, and a little 
fresh may be added at the top. Tbe whole should be renewed once 
a week at least. Under the straw or ferns place a thin layer of sand, 
which may be renewed once or twice a week. This will often have 
the desired effect of keeping the foot points the desired hue, but, try 
as you will, they will sometimes be contrary. Another theory is that 
light has the effect of deadening the shade. It probably has some 
little effect in this direction, but not very much. The remedy 
proposed is to keep the animal in a darkened hutch. 

Mr. James Boyle, of Blackburn, claims that he was the first fancier 
who brought this theory of the effect of light on colour before the 
fancy in a short article which he wrote for an early number of the 
** Fanciers* Gazette.*' It caused a considerable stir at the time— • 
pro and con —on the genuineness of this theory. *' I had," he says, 
^* numerous supporters as well as opponents, one going so far as to 
charge me with cruelty in depriving my pets of the ' light of day.' 
I think much of this kmd of opposition came from the fact of my 
haying unconsciously let out a well-kept secret in the Himalayan 
fancy. The whole of my knowledge of this plan of keeping Hima- 
layans was derived from quiet observation and experiments, ex- 
tending over many years. The first thing which prompted me to 
go into this theory was what I saw during a visit to the rabbitry 

of my good friend the late Charles Rayson, Esq., then residing at 

p 2 
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York Mount, Prestwich, near Manchester. I found that all hig 
finest and best coloured Himalayans were kept quite in the back* 
ground, behind the other hutches, and not absolutely in the dark 
—my plan, and which served me well, which any of your readen^ 
will soon find out by reference to the list of prizes taken five or six 
years back; since then I have exhibited or kept very few. Do 
not in the first place put your specimens in the dark hutch, but 
keep them in one partly excluded from the light, and then, when 
their fine dark points are fully developed, put them in the darkened 
hutch, and you will find you can by this plan keep an Himalayan'a 
dark points up to the show standard fully twice as long as if kept 
in open daylight." 

Another suggestion is that by withholding greenstuff and moisture 
the points will keep good ; but the plan is bad, as the absence of 
green food from the diet is likely to induce skin and other diseases. 

Chloride of lime should not be used as a disinfectant in the hutch 
of this variety (the less the better in any, for it is liable to affect 
the feet) as it destroys the colour of the black points, which is all 
important. 

The Himal ayan is not a large rabbit, weighing generally from 
four to six pounds ; but occasionally, though rarely, they are heavier^ 
and when this is the case it will be generally found that they are 
not quite so dark in points as the smaller ones ; but if large, well* 
proportioned, and with the indispensable dark points also, they are 
valuable. 

In disposition, the | Himalayan will be found docile and quiet. 
When young they are very fond of being caressed, and they are very 
easily tamed. The buck is generally very pleasant and friendly, 
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though sometimes one is met with that has A savage habit. If 
teased they will, of course, get bad tempered. The doe is generally 
good tempered, especially before she commences breeding ; but when 
she is troubled with matrimonial cares —especially for the first time-^ 
she will often fly at an intruder with great violence, using both 
claws and teeth in the protection of her progeny* 

There is a smart neatness about the ELimalayan that must ever 
make it attractive. And, although it is of an affectionate disposi* 
tion, its courage will always protect it from an inferior power* It 
tends with great care its young — ^generally from five to eight at 
a birth — and watches with a jealouis eye any movement of the 
hand that dares to intrude within the precincts of the nest. It 
is not well to let the doe breed too soon. Ten months or a 
year is quite soon enough, for although she will engender at half 
that age, she has not the strength to bring up the young properly 
at so very early an age, and fanciers who attempt it are almost 
invariably disappointed. The young are very hardy, and will be 
reared without much extra trouble. When bom they are a beautiful 
pink, and gradually they are covered with a snow-white silky down, 
which in its turn gives place to a white fur. Excepting Dutch, no 
rabbit comes in season again so quickly as the Himalayan, and 
hence the litters may be very frequent, although, of course, the 
number must be regulated by discretion. It is most important not 
to work the doe too hard, or to commence with her too soon, 
especially if she is worth anything for exhibition. Not only 
does it damage the doe, but the value of the young ones is much 
deteriorated. Quality as well as quantity should be considered, and 
if the former be sacrificed to the latter, the breeder must not be 
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surprised if he finds that not only are his young ones very inferior, 
bat that they are also much less hardy, and it is doubtful whether, 
in the end, he would be a gainer by his numbers. 

When the young have left their nest, and are even from three to 
four weeks old, but little of the necessary dark tinge is to be seen. 
Perhaps to an inexperienced eye they will appear to be pure white 
rabbits, yet close observation will detect the dark shade on the ears 
and nose especially, and in a little time the feet also will assume the 
same desirable shade, and at five months some of the young wiU 
appear ahnost fully developed in this particular, whilst others will 
require a few weeks more before being fit to exhibit. We have seen* 
them exhibited at four or five months with a fine rich shade upon 
nose and ears, but generally from six to eight months are requisite 
to perfect this great essential for successful competition. Should 
the ears require longer time than the nose, or even the feet, which 
occurs in some instances, the owner should not be disappointed, for 
this will be the case frequently, and in cases when all but the ears 
are almost in a state of pei^ection, they should be allowed a few 
extra Weeks before they are pronounced against. Some fanciers 
consider that for exhibition purposes the Himalayan is at its best at 
from four-and-a-half to six months old. 

Taken all round, probably no young rabbit is so thoroughly hardy 
as the Himalayan, except, perhaps, some very large varieties. It is 
said that they are subject to looseness, but we have not found tbem 
more so than any other young rabbits. The general structure of 
the young Himalayan is much firmer than that of most other young 
rabbits, and much less delicate. The whole of the general appear- 
ance is that of a heall^y strong animal. They do not do very well 
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in large numbers, as it is yeiy imperative that they should be kept 
perfectly dean. Seven or eight are plenty for one hutch, and th& 
number should be decreased as the age increases. At four or five 
* months the sexes should be separated, and the bucks must be very 
soon accommodated with separate apartments, or much fighting will 
be the result, although the does, being of a more docile and gentle 
disposition, may remain together till selected for breeding. 

Little advantage can result from crossing this variety with others. 
As an experiment we have paired a well-marked doe with a Polish 
back, and in six or seven generations have obtained tolerably well- 
marked specimens ; but these experiments were of no real advantage, 
except for the knowledge derived, which may be of use to others. 

No rabbit is more hardy than the Himalayan. They do not require 
warmth, although they do require regularity of temperature, and 
they will be found to do better in an atmosphere slightly warmed 
with artificial heat, say a genial warmth and no more. Too much 
heat will make the ears flaccid. They are best kept in inside 
hutches. As a rule they are more speedily restored to health than 
other varieties, and more free, also, from the many complaints to 
which rabbits kept in an artificial manner are liable. 

Mr. Charles G. Mason, late of Rochdale, says : 

^' Having decided to keep this variety, the fancier should purchase, 
say, one buck and two or three does, from some person who makes 
this fascinating pet of the rabbitry a speciality, and who is known to 
possess a pure prize winning strain. I find it best not to commence 
breeding from does before they reach the age of seven or eight 
months ; and the buck should always be older. By attention to this 
role, young beginners will always obtain stronger and healthier stock. 
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^*I will now give a description of what constitutes a perfect 
Himalayan. The first and most important thing to be taken into 
consideration is the colour and shape of the points — that is, each 
extremity (nose, ears, feet, and tail) should be of one uniform tint, 
which, in its intensity, should almost approach black. The nose 
should be well coloured, even, not ragged at the edges ; it should 
not be short of nose marking, which is as great a fault as having 
too much. In a full grown specimen the ears should be dark in 
colour, about two and a half inches long, and should set close 
together, with a slight tendency to be thrown forward. The eye 
should be of a rich golden crimson tint, bright and fiery, rather full, 
but not too prominent. The shape of the Himalayan should be 
graceful in the extreme, not stumpy, as is too often seen, but rather 
long ; in fact, to a degree that would be distasteful in any other 
variety, but in this it only tends to give the rabbit a lively appear- 
ance. They should be without dewlap, which should be scarcely 
seen, even in an old specimen. The hair should be pure white, 
finer, and more lustrous than the coat of any other variety. The 
Himalayan is not a large rabbit, about 71b. is quite heavy enough ; 
when seen heavier than this, the generality of them are bad in shape, 
and also less rich in colour. One of the principal things to aim at is 
wiiformity of colour in the points. This is difficult to obtain, and 
can only be gained by a strict attention to a careful selection of 
breeding stock and proper management in feeding, &c. 

'* As a rule they breed true to markings and colour, but some- 
times you may get one with a spot of white on its nose or feet. 
Animals with the former blemish may be used for breeding purposes, 
but those with the latter had better be discarded. 
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<'I now come to one of the most important questions respecting 
this variety of rabbit, namely, are the feet of the Himalayan in its 
natural state of the same dark tint as its nose and ears ? This has 
always been a most vexed point with many fanciers. 

** From what I can ascertain on the subject from friends I have in 
the merchant service, who have seen these rabbits in the markets of 
China and Russia, fresh caught from the warrens, together with my 
experience on the subject, leaves no doubt in my mind but that it is 
natural for the feet to be of a lighter shade. I have imported a few, 
and have not yet been able to get one so dark or even in the mark- 
ings as those of my own breeding. If we come to look at this 
question in a sensible manner, we can only arrive at the conclusion 
that it is natural for the feet to be lighter in tint when we consider 
the amount of burrowing they do, and that in damp sand, which can 
only tend to destroy the colour. My opinion is that the present 
state of perfection has only been arrived at by the careful breeding 
and crossing with the best to be obtained of either sex, abstaining 
from breeding in-and-in, and the better class of food they get— this 
last always making a vast improvement in an inferior specimen^ 

** If you wish to breed a first class show specimen, refrain from 
giving green food, or give it only in moderate quantities, such, food 
having a great tendency to make the blood poor. To obtain the 
dark colour in the points, and soft silky fur, you must keep the 
blood of the rabbits in as rich a state as possible Young ones, 
especially, cannot stand much green food, being very subject to get 
relaxed in the bowels, which will kill them in an extraordinarily 
short time ; and it will be as well to watch them after each meal, in 
order to counteract such effect, if it appears. This may be done in 
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the shortest space of time by giving one or two acorns, which' no 
well-conducted rabbitry should ever be without. They should also 
be kept in a clean, well-ventilated hutch ; a free use of whitewash 
will at all times be beneficial, and will also tend to keep their habi- 
tation free from vermin. 

" We will now suppose the young to have reached the age of 
three months. Up to this time it does not matter much in what 
degree of light they have been kept. 

" I will now enter on another of the vexed questions in Hima^ 
layan breeding. Some fanciers advocate their being placed in a dark 
hutch from which every particle of daylight is excluded, and kept 
there until their points develop ; others advise their being left in full 
daylight. I have tried both ways, and will now give my experience. 
Having a young one mismarked on the nose, but very good in feet 
colouring, I put it in a perfectly dark hutch, and in three weeks its 
feet were changed to a light grey, nearly white. What could do 
this unless it was perfect exclusion of light ? 

*< I also tried the other mode, keeping them in full daylight. This 
was nearly as bad as the other way, except for the sake of health. 
I have never been able to obtain a first rate specimen in this manner, 
and what convinces me that full daylight is detrimental to the 
Himalayan is the fact of its having pink eyes, it being well known 
that any of the human race so afflicted shun any strong light. My 
plan is to keep all Himalayans I require for exhibition in a half- 
light, such as they have in a state of nature, coming out to feed in 
the early morning or after sunset in the evening. This I do by 
pladng them in hutches under the window, the windows in my 
rabbitry being on one side only, so that they get the diffused light 
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from the interior of the building only. I have before given my 
reason for believing that the Himalayan in its wild state is not so 
dark in colour on the feet as upon the nose and ears. My opinion 
is that this rabbit woidd, in its domesticated state, be of nearly the 
same shade in all its points, were it not for the chemical action on 
the colour by the ammonia contained in their urine ; to obviate this 
as much as possible, I use nothing but sawdust for my hutches, as it 
absorbs the moisture much better than straw or hay ; it is also more 
beneficial to their health, being a good disinfectant. It will be seen, 
from the reason I give ab ove, that the Himalayan should be kept in 
an extreme state of cleanli ness, more so than any other rabbit. In 
fact, good feeding and cleanliness tend to make a prize Himalayan 
more than many fanciers think. 

" I will now proceed to the feeding and general treatment. I 
have before stated how soon this rabbit is liable to get relaxed in the 
bowels by the frequent use of green food. I therefore advise the use 
of a mixture of meal and water, or, better Etill, porridge made from 
Indian meal; and, for the benefit of my readers who do not 
understand the approved mode of making meal porridge, I will 
explain the manner in which I make mine. In the first place, I take 
a saucepan which holds a half gallon, three-parts fill it with water, 
and place it on the fire ; when the water boils, I put therein a packet 
of Thorley*s Cattle Spice. The meal ehould then be taken up and 
sprinkled in with one hand, while the contents are being stirred with 
the other. In this manner proceed until the porridge has boiled 
so thick that it cannot longer be stirred. It is then poured or 
spread out on a board or piece of iron to cool. This quantity is 
sufficient as a meal for twenty full grown rabbits. Some people 
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may say, Why go to the trouble of making porridge for rahbits? 
These people Uttle know that it is the least troublesome mode of 
feeding them. I can make the above quantity in about ten minutes* 
During the summer months I give this porridge as the evening meal 
to my rabbits at least four times a week. I sometimes pour boiling 
water (in which I mix a teaspoonful of curry powder) over barley 
meal, and mix into a dry mess with bran ; and this is very good as a 
change. Oats, and what few vegetables they get, form the morning 
meal all the year round. For green food during the summer months 
I give lettuce, endive, carrot and turnip tops, chicoryj clover, 
vetches, celery tops, dandelion, and parsley. Potato parings should 
never be given in a raw state, boiled and mixed with meal they form 
a good and wholesome food, if used in moderation ; and for winter 
use, swede turnips, a small quantity of thyme, fennel, or pepper- 
mint may be given with advantage twice a week, as they are good 
condiments, and also tend to promote the appetite, rabbits needing 
change even in green food. I have also plucked the wild sorrel and 
dried it for winter use, having found it a capital preventive against 
scurvy, which in some rabbitries is very prevalent during the winter 
months, although I can safely say that with my mode of feeding 
rabbits they are seldom or never troubled with this disease. 

** There is one bit of advice I wish to impress on my readers, viz., 
not to attempt to rear more than four or five Himalayans with one 
doe. I have always made it a rule to destroy one half that a doe 
kindles, and have been repaid fourfold by the size and quaJity of my 
young rabbits. 

^^ I also allow them to run with the doe until they are about seven 
weeks old, thereby ensuring them strength to get over their first 
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moult, during which time this rabbit is very subject to convulsions, 
which often succeed each other by frequent fits, and which will 
cause death in a few hours. 

** The following is a recipe which I have found very beneficial to 
use as a preventive against this complaint : — ^Take lib. of flour, lib. 
linseed meal, 1 oz. ground ginger, 1 oz. of salt ; mix into a very stiff 
batter with boiling water, then add 1 oz. of camphorated spirits of 
wine, and 1 oz. of essence of aniseed. The mixture should then be 
poured upon a tin and baked in the oven until nicely browned, after 
which cut into squares. A piece about one inch square and half an 
inch thick is sufficient to give a young rabbit once a week. I have 
found that a few small pieces of camphor placed in the hutch is very 
beneficial in the first stage of this complaint. A little powdered 

sulphate of iron sprinkled among their dry food, being a good tonic, 

« 

strengthens the system to meet this the most critical time of rabbit 
life. 

** ParalysiB almost always follows a severe attack of the above 
complaint. I have found that rubbing the spine and loins with 
camphorated spirits will in some cases bring the rabbit back to, 
health, but in most severe attacks the case is hopeless. Warmth 
and good feeding during this crisis of nature is essential — ^in all 
respects prevention is better than cure." 

Mr. Jno. Firth, of Bramley, near Leeds, says : — 

"The Himalayan rabbit is, in my opinion, very pretty and 
very attractive, and no rabbitry should be without them. Their 
' snow white ' fur, and black points and pink eyes, always attract 
the attention of the public in the exhibition. I greatly admire them 
myself. A really good exhibition specimen should possess dark 
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points ^ all round, ^ and its fur should be wMte, short, and silky. It 
should have short, erect ears, and should be black from the base 
to the tip, and it should hare an equally good black nose. Some 
fanciers do not like to see the nose markings so large, but for myself 
I like a good ' smutty nose,' provided it is free from the interspersion of 
white fur, and the outer ridge should be even and free from jagged- 
ness. Those with smaller nose markings are not upon the whole 
so even, and to the eye they are not so attractive. They should also 
be 'snakey,' because this gives them a pleasant appearance, but 
some prefer the ^ short coupled ' or ^ stumpy * specimens. Invariably 
all the prize takers have the ^ snakey ' characteristic, which shows 
clearly that they are principally recognised by our judges, whom I 
should consider is a sufficient authority by which to be fairly and 
impartiaUy guided. 

^^ I have found that young Himalayans^ aged about six or seven 
months, if from a good prize strain, generally come to the front 
before those much older, on account of their dark points becoming 
of a brownish hue after that age, and the smaller breeds are more 
reliable for good dark points. The best time to show a youngster 
is when all its points are moulted, and upon the whole they are 
then in the pink of condition if they are properly groomed and 
fed. I should consider a Himalayan (exhibition one) should 
weigh about 51bs., although I have seen fine specimens half the 
weight, and it would have been a shame to have passed them by. 
In those cases the judges take into consideration the superior dark 
points, and with them I could not at all find fault, for colour is a 
primary characteristic in an exhibition Himalayan. 

^^ This breed I have always found hardy and good breeders, and 
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they are, as far as my experience goes, exceedingly healthy. Should 
any young fancier ever go in for Himalayans I should recommend 
him to buy the best blood out, and there are breeders of this 
variety I know ready to supply good stock, and in the end it will 
turn out the safest and the cheapest. 

*^Some years ago I had a controversy on retaining the dark 
points of the Himalayan. One gentleman strongly recommended 
all Himalayans to be kept in the dark, to bring out the dark 
points. Now I could not see the philosophy nor the physiology 
of this argument, for it was diametrically opposed to natural law. 
By way of experiment I placed four Himalayans exclusively from 
the light, and took two others and put them into full light and 
sunshine. The former in the end had the worse points, and the 
latter the better, so that this did not prove to me satisfactory. The 
worst points of the Himalayan to retain are the feet, whilst the nose, 
ears, and tail, whether kept in the dark or in the light, are invariably 
excellent. The best way to keep Himalayans' feet good in colour is 
to keep them clear of ammoniacwoi excretio chemcoj which destroys 
the colour, and which may be prevented by having two floors in the 
hutch, the top one being perforated with holes, or one made like a 
trellis, so that the excrement and urine can fall on to the second 
floor. If it should be found too expensive for amateur fanciers 
then I should sprinkle the hutch floor with dry sand, and cover it 
with straw, and this also is another preventative. If fanciers 
follow this rule they will not get far wrong, and this grand variety 
will ultimately become a great pleasure.'* 

Mr. James Boyle, of Blackburn, says : 

'^ There is little I can add to this admirable chapter on the 
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Himalayan, which in nearly every instance bears out all that I have 
ever written or said on this beautiful pet. I thoroughly approve of 
the plan of using nothing but sawdust in the hutches ; I may say, 
however, that the white should have a rich creamy appearance found 
in no other rabbit, and not that cold-looking white of the Angora. 
It may not, perhaps, interest your readers, or be wise to publish the 
means adopted by some unscrupulous fanciers to manufacture the 
dark points of the Himalayan when they found they had not one 
sufficiently good without. I remember two years in succession at 
the Middleton shows the coloured specimens turned up a miserable 
attempt to imitate the natural colour, which was instantly detected; 
the owner innocently excused himself by saying he only rubbed them 
with Swift's hair restorer. I am afraid he had used something 
stronger than this, for the little creatures had evidently found it un- 
comfortable, and tried to wash it off, only to make a most ridiculous 
mess of themselves by rubbing the colour all over their heads, and 
colouring places which ought not to have been coloured. I think 
this party was so ^ chaffed ' about his attempt that he gave the job up. 
Another and more successful attempt (as far as colouring goes) was 
made at one of the Rochdale shows by an old and well-known ex- 
hibitor. I am glad to say the attempt failed, but only after repeated 
applications of a chemical for which I despatched one of the atten<» 
dants, in order to test this, to me, open attempt to defraud myself 
as judgie, and the show committee. In the midst of a large crowd 
of people I managed to get the colour off, to the delight of the other 
competitors, and the utter disgust of the owner, who vowed never to 
show again where I judged — but I hardly think he kept his word. 
The white cambric handkerchief I used on the occasion I have still 
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in my possession to show any fancier who comes my way who would 
like to see it. 

*^My views as to the scale of points for judging this variety 
are as follow (at the same time let me say I have always held 
out against beitg tied down to judge from a scale of points). I have 
gone carefully into the matter, and give you the result : 

Points of the Exhibition Hiiialayan. 





No. of points. 


1. dolour 


40 


2. TTxiiformity of Markings 


20 


3. Shape and Form 


10 


4. Condition 


10 


5. Size ... 


10 


6. Eyes 

1 


10 


Total 


100 



Mr. Enoch Hutton, of Fudsey, says : 

*' This is one of the most popular and interesting of our fancy 
varieties of rabbit, and finding a home at some time or other in 
nearly all rabbitries ; it is at once pleasing to the connoisseur and 
striking to the novice. 

^y No variety is more prolific, few are as hardy, and none breed 
more true to colour and marking, and so true to this point are they 
that 1 have no hesitation in saying that of all the animals and birds 
I have cultivated these take the first position in that respect. In 
colour they are pure white except the ears, nose, feet, and tail, which 
are a dark brown, and contrasted with the white this appears to be 
black in a good specimen. In size they vary from three to seven 
pounds when full grown, but I have never seen a good one over six 
pounds, and very few of that size, while I have seen numbers of 
winners of the smaller size — in fact I have no doubt but that quality 

o 
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of colour and marking, with fineness of coat, usually go with the 
medium and smaller specimens, and 1 certainly lean to the smaller 
sizes for the show pen, while I look upon a full-grown buck in nice 
condition as being of a good average size when at five pounds 
weight. Extraordinary size is only attainable by crossing with other 
varieties at the cost of colour, which, when once lost, can scarcely 
ever be regained. 

" When they first leave the nest, they appear to be quite white, 
but on close inspection the points above referred to will be found 
to be of a leaden hue, and this changes gradually up to about 
four or five months, when the animal may be considered to have 
assumed its adult dress. About ten or twelve years ago, when 
judging at one of the Cleveland Society^s shows I came upon 
some young ones of this breed not larger than a man^s fist, and I 
am not aware that I have met with any more intense in colour, 
and they were short of ten weeks old. These I secured, and bred 
from them with the same result; but in crossing with some of 
another strain the valuable point of early maturity was entirely 
lost. 

^* In shape they should be compact and snug looking when at 
repose, showing a graceful appearance of elongation when in action. 
I prefer them without dewlap, but as this is a natural feature in all 
varieties of the coney, I would not deduct more than about two 
points on that account. 

** As in all cases of a similar nature, many kinds of nostrums are 
prescribed for the management of this variety, and especially for the 
attainment and preservation of colour on the points ; but I have 
little belief in or sympathy with any of them, being quite sure, from 
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experience^ that a recourse to natural means with a view to their 
general health will attain the desired object, besides saving a great 
amount of trouble and expense. Light should not be excluded from 
the feeding hutch, but on the sun side the glass should be frosted 
to protect them from the rays of the midday sun, which is always 
detrimental to colour. I have always found that by providing a 
movable hutch for feeding in with open back, placing it against a 
sandbank or hill of dry earth or shingle, allowing them to burrow 
for themselves, and removing all loose rubbish as it accumulated, 
they kept their colour much better than by any other means ; but if 
such bank be not available, it is very easy to provide one by piling 
a quantity of roots or gnarled branches in a comer of a room or 
shed, filling the interstices with soil and sand, or by filling a large 
sugar tub in the same manner, providing holes at the bottom for 
their admission. With such provision the rabbits will spend most 
of their time in the burrows, only coming out at the regular meal 
times, and the coat and colour will be preserved fit for exhibition 
much longer than by any other means. When so treated, cleanli- 
ness in the hutch and a moderate use of green food (avoiding 
cabbage of every variety) will keep them free from skin diseases, 
the only drawback of the breed being attacks of this character. 
** Scale of points for judging by : — 

Points of the Exhibition Hiiialatan. 

No. of points. 

1. Size, abontSlb. 5 

2. Shape, style, and general BprightlinesB 5 

3. Head — moderate size and neat 5 

4. Eyes — large, bright, and a beaatifnl pink 5 

5. Ears — small, rather pointed, quite erect, and pointing 

slightly forwards 5 

G 2 
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6. Coat— short, fine, and very dose 10 

7. Colour, and marking of nose 10 

8. Ditto „ „ ears 10 

9. Ditto „ „ fore.feet 10 

10. Ditto „ „ hind-feetywhenequal to fore-feet' 15 

11« Ditto „ „ tail... ... ... ... ... 10 

12. General health, condition, and cleanliness 10 

Total 100 

'^ Deduction should be made for large ears, paleness of colour on 
points, cloudiness of coat, openness of coat, dewlap, &c,, and the 
disqualifications are lop or half -lop ears, crooked legs, and blotches 
of white on nose, ears, feet, or tail." 

The Himalayan as a fancy rabbit appears to have been a very 
recent acquisition, for until 1862 we do not find it mentioned in any^ 
of the handbooks devoted to rabbits, but in " Rabbits " (which, 
by the way, is very largely indebted to "Bonington Mowbray, Esq.," 
although it does not acknowledge it), published in that year, 
there appears a small illustration of it, but without letterpress 
description. 

Mr. H. E. Gilbert suggests the following as a proper scale of 
points: 

Points of the Exhibition HimaiiAtan. 







No. of points 


1. Points or Markings, depth of colour 




30 


2. Evenness of Markings 




... ... 25 


3. Shape 




15 


4. Condition 




10 


5. Head 




10 


6. Ears ' 




5 


7. Eyes 




5 



Total 100 




CHAPTER V. 

The Lop-eat — Its Origin and Native Country — Value 
of Good 'All Round ' Rabbits — General Points — 
Colours and Markings — Difficulty of Breeding Good 
Specimens — Breeding — Heat — Treatment of Does — 
Treatment of the Ears — Imperfections — Ear-cap — 
Opinions of Mr. Lock—Of Mr. C. King— Of Mr. J. 
Quick— Of Mr. E. H. Easten—Of Mr. G. Johnson 
—Of Mr. R. Lobson—Of Mr. T. C. Balls— Obtain- 
ing Length of Ear — Arguments pro and con, by 
Mr. G. Pkilps, Mr'. W. H. Newland, and 
others — Experience and Views of Mr. W. Heath — 
Of Mr. J.Jennings — Standard of Excellence , dfc. 

This may be fairly considered as a genuine English variety, b8 
undoubtedly it ia the oldest known " fancy " rabbit that we hare. 
How or when it originated is unknown, but that it has been colti- 
T&ted at least for close upon a century is evident. It is little 
wonder, tiierefore, that it has reached its present excellence. 

There are in this popular variety so many distinctive points that 
it is no easy matter to obtain anything like the present standard of 
{)erfection ; and, although the length and width of ear are the 
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principal points, the prizes at exhibitions are not always awarded 
to the largest-eared rabbits, but to the best animal, all properties 
considered — so that the process of ear-stretching, which is sometimes 
resorted to, is not sufficient of itself to get an otherwise -inferior 
rabbit into the prize list. Many other points of excellence besides 
length of the ear are required to constitute a good lop, and though, 
when many points are necessary, it may require a year or two more 
to breed up to the highest standard than to obtain one point alone, 
nevertheless, it is far wiser to rear the "good all round" and 
robust animal ; for the long-lived rabbit must alone, and for stock 
purposes, apart from exhibitions, be far more valuable than the 
other. The high price which a perfect specimen will fetch seems 
almost fabulous; £20 and upwards have been given, in many 
instances, for animals which have earned a good reputation as prize 
takers or stock getters. The diversity of colour found in the lop 
affords ample gratification for all tastes, but, at certain periods, 
one shade or marking seems more in request or fashionable than 
another, although most exhibitions now give a separate class for 
each of the principal colours. 

The points generally considered necessary, and which are, with 
slight variations, adopted in the code of rules by most of the clubs, 
are as follow : First, length of ear ; secondly, width ; thirdly, posi- 
tion of the ear, which should faU behind the inner comer of the eye 
in a graceful manner, and as close to the cheek as possible, with the 
convex surface outwards ; it should be of same colour as the prevail- 
ing one of the body ; towards the root it should be narrow and thick, 
and rather abruptly becoming broader and proportionately thinner 
towards the tip — ^for the fineness of ear bespeaks to some extent the 
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careful breeding — and it ib better if it is also flexible and soft ; 
fourthly, general colour (any shade) and uniformity of marking; 
fifthly, the eye, which should be round and full, the larger the 
better if of proportionate shape ; sixthly, the general carriage, which 
should be rather low at the shoulders, and higher at the hind 
quarters, and with a dewlap upon which the head rests when in a 
state of repose ; seventhly, the size, which is of great importance. 
It is rare for one animal to possess all these points in perfection ; 
but there must be a fair proportion of them for the rabbit to 
secure an honourable position in a show. 

There was a time when the ^^ sooty fawn " was an immense favourite, 
although perhaps not quite so attractive in appearance as others of 
more decided contrast in shade, such as well-marked tortoiseshell, or 
the grey and white, black and white, blue and white, yellow and 
white, and the self-coloured, as gfey, fawn, black, and white, though 
the latter is more scarce than any of the others. 

Although different fanciers have different opinions as to what 
markings are the best, yet there must be a certain similarity in 
these markings in broken colours, irrespective of all other points, 
necessary to the general "make-up." The following may, as a 
general rule, be accepted as some of the leading features in this 
particular : The nose should have a dark spot on each side, being 
often of the same shade as the general marking of the body; a dark 
shade should run up the nose, meeting these two spots, thus forming 
a " butterfly smut, " so called because of a supposed resemblance to 
that insect. Around the eyes should be a colouring joining the ears 
upon the shoulders. The line or chain of equally spread spots should 
be uniform on each side, extending to the large patch of self-colour 
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spreading over the body; the more free from any sprinkling of 
differently-coloured hairs these and the other markings are the better. 
The so-called saddle is of importance as to its bright clearness, let 
the colour be what it may, for this gives the name to the rabbit ; as, 
if of yellow, it is said to be yellow and white ; if black, then it is a 
black and white, and so on through the other colours. 

In the "Practical Treatise" of "Bonington Mowbray, Esq.," 
edition of 1822, previously referred to, the author remarks that, " of 
late years, in London, the term sm\it has been applied as a mark of 
distinction in the rabbit. Thus there are single and double smuts. 
The smut consists of a black spot on the side of the rabbit^s nose ; 
when there are black spots on each side of the nose it constitutes a 
double smut. Generally the rabbits are prized for the number of 
these black spots upon the head and body, and for the fineness and 
length and size of the ears, which t)ccasions their falling about the 
head in a manner different from the common rabbit. Black and 
tortoiseshell are the favourite colours." 

With all the care possible in the selecting of almost perfect parents, 
in a litter of six or eight only one or two may show the same excel- 
lence ; for in this there is not the same certainty of obtaining perfect 
specimens in the litters as may reasonably be expected in some of the 
varieties, such as the Himalayan. These remarks apply more parti- 
oalarly to those rabbits of two or more colours, for the self-coloured 
vai^eties, when carefully paired with their own shades, will produce 
offspring with little deviation from themselves. In a book called 
"Rabbits," published about eighteen years ago, the author said 
that perfect lops were then so rare that a breeder possessing twenty 
of the handsomest and most perfect does would consider himself 
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lucky if iu the coarse of the year he managed to raise twelve full 
lopped rabbits out of them ! 

Respecting the breeding and rearing of lops, there is a formidable 
array of opmions, as varied as the markings of the animal itself. In 
addition to the result of our experience of many years, as to — ^first, 
selection of stock, secondly, temperature in which they are reared, 
and, thirdly, the rearing in general, we give the opinions of some of 
the most successful breeders, metropolitan and provincial. Many 
well-known exhibitors and prize winners never bred a really good 
lop in their lives, but have purchased their stock from well-known 
and successful breeders, who in many cases seldom exhibit, yet to 
whom is due the credit of producing the rabbits which have 
-distinguished themselves in the show pen. The members of the 
London rabbit clubs mostly dispose of their best rabbits as soon as 
they have shown them once at their club meeting. 

Stock should be as perfect as possible in all respects ; the parents 
should be large, the doe with ears from 19in., and buck from 21in. 
•or 22in. and upwards — ^the longer the better : and the doe, if of a 
broken colour and paired with a sooty fawn buck, will produce some 
.good specimens, from which, in their turn, promising animals may 
be bred. In fact, almost any colour may be obtained with a little 
study in crossing and re-crossing, as is the case with all other 
Tarieties, avoiding as much as possible close relationship, for colour 
alone can be gained by such injudicious pairing ; and although 
«ach desirable marking may be the result, yet the stock will be 
found more weakly. Care must always be taken that rabbits are not 
mated with others of the same blood, hence the frequent change of 
-sires to insure a stock being hardy and strong is very necessary. 
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Moet breeders have their own opinions concerning the proper heat 
or temperature in which to rear lops ; but as now " best for all pro- 
perties ^* is considered in most prize schedules, better rabbits are bred 
than years ago, when the longest-eared specimen, irrespective of 
other general properties, carried all before it. Then length of ear 
had to be obtained by any means, and many were the ingenious 
contrivances for securing the coveted length ; many a specimen has 
obtained its immense size of ears by an application of artificial heat 
which has tended to shorten its life. 

In order to secure the greatest length and breadth of ear, a small 
and warm hutch is better than a larger one, and the temperature 
should be from 65° to 70°, for at that heat the constitution will 
not be impaired. Some of these rabbits, however, are treated 
in such a manner that their long ears mean short lives, and the 
purchaser therefore requires to exercise much caution in ascertaining 
how any new acquisition to his stock has been reared ; for it is often 
found that a rabbit, after its removal to a new home, with a change 
of temperature, and often with different treatment, becomes sickly 
and dies. 

In a damp season, or damp rabbitry, it may be found requisite to 
introduce some little artifical heat to counteract the Ul effects of the 
moisture so fatal to hutch rabbits in general and lops in particular. 
A dry rabbitry, though rather cold, is less objectionable than a damp 
one, with all the appliances employed to obviate it ; of course it is 
understood that the lop is decidedly an indoor variety, and its hutch 
is therefore more easily rendered comfortable. In the late Mr. 
Kayson^s rabbitry, a square building, containing from fifty to sixty 
specimens of six of the more delicate kinds, a gas burner was 
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suspended from the centre of the roof at an equal distance from all 
the hutches, which were arranged on three sides ; and this gaslight 
was allowed to burn an hour or two in early morning and late at 
night, or at any time when the damp prevailed or the temperature 
was very low, but a convenient ventilator carried off all the deleterious 
effects of the combustion. 

In i-earing lops little divergence need be made from the mode 
usually adopted with other rabbits. Give a liberal supply of warm 
bread and milk at least once a day to does just littering, especially 
in winter. It is better to breed this variety in summer, so as to in- 
sure greater success ; those bom in outside hutches should remain 
there, say, from March, when bom, to October, and when seven 
months old they can be removed into the inner rabbitry, to be ready 
for breeding purposes in February or March ; by this method they are 
strong and hardy, and better able to perform the duties of mothers. 
The does should not be burdened with too many young in the nest ; 
two or three, particularly if they are intended to be " extra good," 
are enough. Perhaps no better foster mothers can be found than the 
little Dutch, as they have abundance of milk, are affectionate, and 
not very particular as to the number under their care. Plenty of 
food must be given them, and to all does, during this time, and it 
should be of the most .nutritious kind. In looking over the litter 
two or three days after the young are bom, and selecting the best 
marked, or with the most promising ear (about which some idea may 
be formed at that early age), leave the best with the doe. If it be 
her first Utter let two or three remain, and if she prove a good mother, 
then with her next litter one or two more may be left ; that will, how- 
ever, depend upon what they are intended for. The milk of the 
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natural mother produces far healthier animals than that of a foster 
parent. Should no Dutch doe be kept, any good mother of a common 
kind will supply the requisite care, but in a rabbitry with some 
twenty-five or thirty does it is always convenient to have four or five 
does littering at the same time, so that the number with each may be 
equalised — as some does will have only four or five, others twice that 
number, at each litter, and yet all be good mothers, with abundance 
of milk. 

When the young ones are some ten or twelve weeks old the ears 
may be taken between the thumb and forefinger and worked gently 
into position. If this be performed before a fire the result will be 
more satisfactory, particularly if it be cold weather ; and it will soon 
be found that the ears assume a graceful form. The operation will 
be painful if continued for more than a minute or two at a time, 
but it may be repeated daily if of shorter duration. This tends also 
to expand the ear and develop it, and an addition from half an inch 
to an inch may be gained by such treatment. 

Even amongst the best and most perfect litters there will frequently 
be some rabbits whose ears have a tendency to fall otherwise than 
in the proper manner ; some may have an oar-like appearance, i.e., 
being in an horizontal position, and at right angles to the head, 
as if they were too strong and thick at the root to assume the 
usual pendent position, others have the appearance of a pair of 
horns projecting in front of the head. Of the two the " oar-lop " is, 
perhaps, the less objectionable, yet even this is entirely unfitted for 
exhibition purposes. It is not, however, always desirable to discard 
an otherwise perfect rabbit from the stock hutch because of this 
one defect, for, with judicious care in pairing, some good speci- 
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mens may be obtained amongst its offspring ; but if, in addition to* 
this serious imperfection, others are also present, then the wiser plan 
would be to fatten it for the table ; or, if it be a large specimen, 
its possible success at an exhibition in a class for weight might be 
a reason for retaining it, for, as weight is the one point, any 
deficiency in marking, form of ears, &c., would be of little 
importance. The *^ half -lop" is another unsatisfactory appearance 
— where one ear falls in the proper way close to the cheek, while 
the other, obstinately refusing to follow its example, remains erect,, 
giving an odd, undecided look. 

These imperfections of '* oar lop," '** horn lop," and " half lop," 
may be, in many cases, removed or lessened if manipulated in time. 
The most satisfactory plan is to have a cap of leather with holea 
through which the ears may be placed, and if made of thin 
leather it may be tied under the chin, so as not to interfere with the 
comfort of the animal when eating. Another kind of cap can be 
made of thicker leather, so that when bent to the proper form towards 
the cheek it will remain so, requiring no string; the cap may continue 
a week or ten days in use, and all rabbits so treated should be kept 
apart, or both string and leather will be partially eaten by the 
others. Sticking the ears together with wax, and even stitching are 
plans adopted, but these cruel practices will never be resorted to by . 
those who have any kindly feeling towards their pets. If the rabbits 
be of a good strain it is rarely that any of these appliances are 
required, for the simple process of working the ears between the 
thumb and fingers as before mentioned is generally all that is 
necessary, but when other means are required, the cap is the most 
effective and humane. 
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An American fancier, writing on the subject of capping, says : 
^^ This should be done at the^age of six weeks or two months, in 
the following manner : Cut from a piece of leather a strip in shape 
like the illustration (Fig. 10). The places X X are cut so as to act 
like a flap, and this must be made of such size as will fit the rabbit^s 
head; put the ears through from the under side, and draw the two 
ends under the throat and tie them. These flaps press the ear 
down, and after being kept on a week usually effect a cure. The 
leather should be the thickness of ordinary boot-leather.'^ 

We now give the experience of some of the most successful breeders, 
who are more particularly celebrated for the valuable specimens 
reared in their rabbitries — some having had as much as forty years' 
experience. 




Fick 10. 
Mr. Lock, London, says : 

^^I never use any artificial heat except a gaslight during damp 
weather to produce a more genial heat, and never the high tem- 
perature of 70° or 80°, which must tend to destroy the con- 
stitution of the rabbit. £ do not adopt the high feeding that 
some do, but prefer to breed a good all-property rabbit by fair means. 
As regards pairing, I prefer a self-coloured buck with broken - 
coloured doe— a good sooty fawn buck, as from him with care you 
may obtain such a variety of colours.'' 

Mr. C. King, of St. John's Wood, London, says : 
'^ I like a doe with ears from 19in. to 20in., and buck with ears as 
long as you can procure them, and from these some valuable specimens 
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may be produced. Good lops may be reared to greater perfection in 
summer than winter, as less artificial heat is required. The doe 
should not bring up all her young ones if they are intended to be 
very good for exhibition purposes. This variety should hare greater 
heat than some of the others, but not so high a temperate as to 
weaken them." 

Mr. J. Quick, London, says : 

<< My plan is a very simple one with my lops ; I procure the best 
I can, and feed them regularly with good food, keep them as near 
to about 60° as possible ; and if cold weather give them a warm 
feed in the evening of scalded barley meal, oats, and peas, &c. As 
regards the breeding, by working self colours you are sure to obtain 
good specimens of the same. My sooties were bred in that manner." 

Mr. A. H. Easten, of Hull, says : 

^* The parents should be as perfect as possible ; the ears of the 
doe need be only 20in., provided there is good blood in her veins, 
and she is from a long-eared stock, but the buck must be as long as 
possible in the ears. With reference to heat, I at one time kept 
them in a high temperature of 85° to 90° by means of a stove 
kept burning all night ; but this I found made the air too hot and 
dry, and there was an escape of sulphur injurious to them. I 
now rear all my rabbits in smaller hutches, kept dry and warm, and 
at a temperature of some 60" or 65°, and find it the safest plan to 
insure strength." 

Mr. G. Johnson, of Kettering, says : 

^* I have come to the conclusion that if a rabbitry is kept from 
50° to 60° it is hot enough to breed good lops, providing your 
hutch is small, and I am convinced that in this way you procure 
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stronger rabbits than with larger hutches and such excessive arti- 
ficial heat as 80" or 90°, which will cause the rabbits to be poor 
weak things, and very small. As to breeding, I like a doe that ha& 
been brought up out of doors since the age of seven or eight weeks, 
perfect in all points, and even if with ears only 19in., it is not 
objectionable. Bring her into the rabbitry when old enough for 
breeding, and paired with as long an eared and perfectly marked 
buck as possible. I am satisfied that the finest rabbits are bred by 
crossing colours, as black buck to a yellow and white doe, or fawn 
to a grey and white ; though to some extent you sacrifice colour, 
yet almost any colour may be obtained by a little care." 

Mr. R. Lobson, of York, says : 

^^ I use no artifical heat, but keep my hutches well packed and free 
from cold, and at about 60°, give plenty of sweet hay, oats and 
swede turnips. As regards breeding, I like a grey and white buck to 
breed from, you can have yellow and white and tortoiseshell. The 
orange shade of yellow so desirable you can obtain by a tortoisesheU 
buck and yellow doe, and a variety of colours, with judgment in the 
pairing." 

We think little more need be said to convince all admirers of this 
beautiful rabbit that the process of '^ stoving " is not at all essential 
to insure a good specimen; but that they require more warmth 
during the first three or four months there can be no doubt. 

Mr. T. C. Balls says : 

"About twenty years ago a 20in. -eared specimen would have 
readily fetched ^21 ; but fanciers have now produced 23in., and 
I believe even a 26in. has been obtained. Length of ears, and width, 
are as a rule considered to be the first points towards obtaining 
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cap and first prizes, &c. For obtaining a good heavily marked 

specimen fit for the special class (which is of the most value), I 

advise amateurs to breed three or four times self-colours for breed- 

• 
ing does. Example : Black with black sire, then put a black and 

white (either side) with one of the self-colours, and the desired 
offspring will appear ; but, remember, they generally come of the 
same colour as their sire, whatever colour they may be, throwing 
most after their father^s colour. Black and white, fawn, yellow 
and white, blue and white, tortoiseshell, and grey and white, are 
most Uked. I am a great admirer of sooties, as you can, by judi- 
ciously pairing, breed any colour you may want from them. I 
like the greatest length and width of ears combined to breed from, 
for this reason — when fanciers ask what the rabbit^s parents 
measured in ear, you are able to get a better price for saleable 
animals, but as far as breeding is concerned from tlie same stocky 
that is if really first-class, we can just as well obtain a 23in. from 
an 18in. eared doe as we can from a 24in. This circumstance I 
know for a positive fact. 

^^ Touching upon * hothouse plants,' as some fanciers term those 
a.Tiimft1^ almost heated to death for the sake of getting large ears, 
it is a great cruelty to keep rabbits, as I frequently have seen 
them, lying panting fearfully from the gas or oil burning for heat 
in their places. It makes them exceedingly weak, and when taken 
out of their rabbitries they are greatly liable to catch cold, and 
being only accustomed to one temperature, the result is too fre- 
quently that they die. I can give ample proof that heat is not 
required .to obtain length of ears, providing proper animals are 
selected for breeding purposes, viz., choice bred specimens. I will 

H 
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now mention, oat of many cases I have known, three which have 
specially come under the notice of myself and other lop fanciers. 
Mr. Hyatt, a very successful breeder of lops, has a small shed in 
his garden with about six hutches therein, and he has bred in one 
litter three rabbits measuring respectively 23^in., 23iin., 23^in. in 
ear, the only warmth was sacking in front of their hutches, which 
were not cleaned out too often. Second case: Mr. Murray, a 
working man, bred in four successive litters one in each litter, from 
23in. to 23 Un* in ear, exceedingly large and robust animals ; his 
longest-eared specimen was born at Christmas time. He has no 
shed, the hutches are damp, and water often running over from the 
cistern, which is placed at one end above the hutches, keeping at 
times the wall damp at the extremity of the lockers. Adjoining the 
hutches \& a dust receptacle, which is always moist during the damp 
time of the year. Nearly the whole of the above mentioned speci- 
mens have won many cups, &c., at the leading exhibitions, and 
have gone far north to noted winners. Moreover, Mr. Murray^s 
yard is paved with flagstones, water frequentiy standing in it ; he 
has no glass either, but, like Mr. Hyatt, keeps sacking in front as a 
curtain, to keep off the cold winds only; and he also arranges 
their beds as Mr. Hyatt does. This should be evidence enough 
to prove that artificial heat is not necessary for getting large 
ears in lops ; it not only tends to impair their strength but really 
is a most uncalled for and unnecessary expense. Mr. Cranch has 
his animals in a very damp place, as I have mine, and the roof at 
times is fearfully wet; we neither believe in heat obtained by 
artificial means. No doubt warmth does improve growth of ears, 
but what I emphatically deny is that heat by artificial means is 
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essential, whilst it is unquestionably detrimental to the general 
health of the rabbit/' 

When Mr. Balls first made the assertion that from does of only 
18in. ears rabbits which would develop ears of 2din. could be as 
easily obtained as from those of 24in. he raised a hot controversy, 
in which it was shown that, whilst the statement was literally correct, 
it was somewhat misleading, as it failed to clearly show that it 
was imperative that the short-eared doe should be from the best 
long-eared stock — in fact, that her ears should have been, so to 
speak, abnOTmally short from accidental causes. The correspondence 
on the point was long, but highly interesting ; and it was instructive, 
as showing to what dangerous conclusions an imperfect acquaintance 
with the facts had led some fanciers. We have selected three of 
the letters, and from these it will be seen that, whilst two fanciers 
vouched for the accuracy of a most important fact, they were 
seemingly unaware of certain other facts, which would fully account 
for the apparent anomaly of ah inferior dam throwing superior 
stock. 

Mr. G. PhOps, of St. John's Wood, says : 

*'The sooty buck, 23iin. by 6iin., with which I won the St. 
John's Wood* and Metropolitan cups, and afterwards Mr. Banks 
won cup at Crystal Palace, and a great many other prizes, and for 
which he gave me £20, was bred out of doe 19iin., which I adver- 
tised several times for 10s., and could not sell ; the father was 23 ^in. 
I might mention that there were two in the litter, and they were 
brought up by their own mother ; the other one measured 23in., 
and I sold it to Mr. Andrews for .£8. This one took second at 

St. John's Woodr The fawn doe, 24iin. by Sfin., with which I 

H 2 
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took the St. John's Wood cup, was out of a grey and white doe, 
18iin., got by buck 21fin. These rabbits were both of my own 
breeding. There were two also in this litter reared by their own 
mother ; with the other, a yellow and white buck, 23|in. by 5^in., I 
took the yeUow-and-white prize of the St. John's Wood Club. I 
sold the two to Mr. Schofield for ^25. The doe won the gold medal 
at Crystal Palace for the best lop in the show, and the buck took 
first in yeUow-and-whites. The doe was shown twenty-two times 
afterwards, and she took first and extra prize wherever she was 
shown ; she was never beaten." 

Mr. W. H. Newlands, following with similar evidence, says : 

*' From about a 17in. black and white buck, formerly the property 
of Mr. Cranch, a Mr. Caddy exhibited a black doe, 23|in., second 
at the Crystal Palace ; another one, which died a week or so before 
the show, a blue and white doe, the same litter, went 244in. ; and 
the third, a black and white buck, took black-and-white prize at the 
same show, went 22fin., sold to a Mr. Hickman ; also by the same 
17in. buck was bred the first Alexandra Palace winner, which was 
sold to a gentleman for ^14. This same buck was also father of 
first Greenwich grey-and- white, after that second at Alexandra 
Palace, let alone a lot of others too numerous to mention." 

Now comes the reason for these great results from such small 
beginnings as quoted above. A gentleman interested in the question 
made it his business to inquire into the circumstances of each case, 
and he communicated the result to us as follows : 

"I have it on good authority that the shortest eared dam men- 
tiohed by Mr. Philps was disposed of very young to a party who 
kept it in a cold back yard, under conditions which must be admitted 
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' to have been anything but conducive to promoting that develop- 
ment of the ears which it is fair to assume would have obtained 
under more favourable circumstances. As regards the other dam, 
it will be observed her earage is given as 19iin., or l^in. longer than 
the measurement of a doe from which a 23in. specimen could be 
bred, according to Mr. Balls* thesis. Against this additional length, 
however, must be placed the lesser measurement of the buck 
instanced by Mr. Newlands. The extreme shortness in length of 
ear of this last rabbit will be easily accounted for in the following 
statement by Mr. Cranch, the breeder thereof : ' I know the buck 
Mr. Newlands speaks of, but do not know the measurement of him ; 
he was out of a black and white doe that took first at Timbridge 
Wells, and I think he was got by my 24in. black and white ; the 
mother served them very badly, nearly starved them, so that they 
were both ^ short and small.* After these facts further argument 
would be superfluous to show that two at least of the parents of 
the rabbits mentioned were placed under very disadvantageous con- 
ditions, and that had they been reared amidst more favourable 
surroundings the respective lengths would have been much greater. 

"Moreover, it will be perceived that in each of the instances 
cited the animals were of noted strains, and although the parents 
on one side were deficient in ear measurement, the * blood* was 
undoubtedly present, and to this point I would specially direct 
attention, since, without this factor being taken into consideration, 
it might be inferred that any lop rabbits, provided they measured 
about 18in., were capable of producing as good stock in regard to 
length of ear as the choicest stock obtainable, which, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, I maintain is open to question.*' 
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Against the accuracy of Mr. Balls's statement that although heat 
assisted in the deyelopment of ear, it was not absolutely necessary 
— an assertion which is certainly corroborated to a very great extent 
by known facts and the opinions of many eminent and successful 
breeders — a fancier argued at some length, and with considerable 
plausibility ; but the truth probably lies between the two, and had 
Mr. Balls introduced the word " excessive " before ** warmth," the 
two writers would have had little upon which to disagree. Granted 
that heat, and moist heat, is useful in stimulating or assisting the 
growth of ear, it does not follow that it is wise to use it, because, if it 
affects the health of the rabbit, the offspring will be weakly and will 
not properly develop their points, and their progeny, again, will be 
still more feeble, and they would speedUy become so delicate and sickly 

■ 

as to be worthless as breeding stock. As we said before, the truth is 
in the middle course — ^heat in moderation, that is, as much as can be 
applied without danger of enervating the rabbits — say from 65' 
to 70\ 

The fancier to whom we have referred writes in support of his 
argument : " We will suppose a lop fancier divides his rabbitry into 
two sections, both sections being thoroughly secured against draughts, 
and also divides his stock into two portions, parting off one lot into 
a section heated by artificial means, and the other portion into the 
section which is not so provided with heat. Now the question 
resolves itself into whether, other things being equal, he would 
succeed in producing as good rabbits, as far as length of ear is con- 
cerned, in the cold section as in the warm part of his rabbitry ? Is 
there anyone who can lay claim to any experience with the lop 
variety who would venture to predict that the results of such an 
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experiment would bear out the theory propounded above. I think 
not, as, independently of other considerations, it would occur to 
anyone who gave the matter a little reflection that whereas before 
artificial heat was in general use as a means of promoting the growth 
of ears, the average length of ear advanced almost inappreciably 
(fanciers having to rely more on their own judgment and skill in 
selection), now the measurements are increasing at such a rapid rate 
that we hear of 25in. and even 26Ln. specimens, and perhaps by-and- 
by we shall need a yard measure wherewith to obtain the measure- 
ments! 

*^ It must not be inferred that I am a champion of the ^ hothouse 
plants,' as they are not inaptly termed when the thing is carried too 
far ; but I should infinitely prefer stoves and cleanliness to their 
absence, and in lieu thereof several thicknesses of sacks in front of 
the hutches * to keep off the cold winds only,' and the interior of the 
hutches kept in a disgusting state through being * not cleaned out 
too often.' 

**I cannot refrain from quoting here the opinion of a really 
eminent lop fancier as to five things which are of paramount im- 
portance in breeding lops, viz. : 

" 1st. The fundamental strain must be good. 

** 2nd. Great discrimination must be exercised in selection. 

"3rd. The temperature in which the stock is kept must be 
imiform, and need not be greater than 70*' at the utmost. 

" 4th. A moist heat is absolutely necessary to ensure success. 

" 5th. While ventilation must be provided, it is essential that, at 
the same time, there should be thorough immunity from draughts of 
cold air." 
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Mr. J. Jennings, of Feckham, the weU known secretary of the Kent 
and Surrey Fancy Rabbit Society, and a successful judge, says : 

'^ In order that the few remarks I offer respecting the production 
and development of the lop-eared rabbit may be more readily 
understood, I purpose giving them in the following order : London 
Rabbit Clubs, the rabbit house, temperature and ventilation, 
hutches, selection of stock, breeding, feeding, weaning, exhibiting, 
and judging. 

^*The intimate connection existing between the London rabbit 
societies and the principal exhibits in the Lop classes at our open 
shows, causes me to think that a few notes in connection therewith 
may prove interesting, and not out of place as a preliminary to the 
remarks I venture to offer on the breeding, exhibiting, and judging 
of this the prince of fancy rabbits. 

^'Taking a retrospective view for about forty years — although 
rabbit clubs were in existence before that period — we see that it was 
then that a real step was made towards advancing the culture of the 
Lop-eared rabbit ; and, although the rules then laid down for the 
guidance of these societies have been considerably improved upon 
during the intervening period, the groundwork is substantially the 
same as of one established about that time at the Salutation, Frince's- 
street, Stamford-street, among whose members were Messrs. Day, 
Joyce, Bird, Laidler, Lock, Terry, &c. Subsequently, this club was 
removed to the Windmill, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars, where, 
under the title of * South London Fancy Rabbit Club,* it carried on 
its operations for some years. The one known by that name now, 
and held at Eennington Cross, is not the same. 

<*It is, however, of the Metropolitan. I wish particularly to speak. 
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which was founded at the Green Gate, City-road, about 1840, by 
some of the principal members of the South London (who belonged 
to both societies), and is deservedly credited with being the father of 
rabbit societies. The first prize for length of ear at their first show 
was won by Mr. Lock. with a sooty buck 19iQ. in ear. After some 
few months the society removed to the White Horse, Friday-street, 
only to hold one show there. Under influential patronage it was 
then carried on at the British Hotel, Cockspur-street, and, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Handey, continued there for a considerable 
period. At their first show there was shown the first lop that 
measured 21in. — a yellow and white buck bred by Mr. Terry. 
Although it did not quite measure it when it took first prize, 
Dr. Du Shaen, into whose hands it went for £5 shortly after, made 
it an easy 21in. -Some fine specimens were also shown about this 
time by Messrs. Sage, Wells, Fox, Banks, &c. Finally it removed 
to Anderton's, in Fleet-street, where, as far as the Metropolitan is 
concerned, the club came to a conclusion. 

''Li the early days of the Metropolitan, and from a leaf out of 
their book, was started the old Chatham Society — ^in connection 
with which Mr. Warner still remains a household word. There is 
no doubt our heavy rabbits date from the creation of the Chatham, 
and that the club still retains this speciality is evident by an exhibit 
at Brighton show in May, 1879, which won the cup given for the 
heaviest rabbit — ^a fawn doe, in ear about 21in., weighing 16|lb. — 
bred and shown by Mr. R. Pott, member of the present Chatham 
Society. 

" Li 1850 was established the oldest existing society in the metro- 
politan district, viz., the Woolwich, Flumstead, and Charlton. Its 
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members have turned out many winners, and a great feature in their 
half-yearly show is the splendid condition of the exhibits. The strain 
of rabbits they work from came originally chiefly from Chatham. 

** Closely following this, and direct from the Metropolitan, came 
the Kent and Surrey, started by Messrs. R. B. Newsom, Lock, and 
Terry, at the Rosemary Branch, Peckham. In 1870 this club was 
removed to its present quarters, the Montpellier Assembly Rooms, 
Walworth — admitted to be the finest room among the London 
societies. It is, however, of its comprehensive rules to which I wish 
to call particular attention. Prior to 1875, what is known as the 
* varieties ' were almost unknown in London. In the spring of that 
year — after much uphill work, and through the exertiorB of Messrs. 
E. Frost, Heath, Archer, Terry, Inman, &c., who so ably supported 
me — ^we offered prizes for Dutch, Silver-grey, Himalayan, and any 
other variety, in addition, of course, to the usual Lop classes. The 
nmnber bred fuUy justified our expectations, and at a revision of 
our rules in 1879, in order to bring them down to that time, we 
substituted Angora for any other variety, and gave an additional 
class for Belgian hares. 

*'The St. John's Wood is the next on the list of the London 
societies, and, although not behind in breeding Lops, it makes a 
great feature of the varieties. 

'*The Old East London comes next, and is confined to the 
production of Lops. The well known champion doe of Messrs. Fell 
was bred by Mr. G. Steward, one of its members. 

'^ The present South London — ^which was started by some members 
who seceded from the Kent and Surrey, and under its present 
secretary is improving its position — ^is exclusively a Lop society. 
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^* Although seyeral other clubs have been started— one parti- 
cularly, the New East London, which was for a time a promising 
society, and another for Stepney, which was recently floated — the 
foregoing particulars take in all those that have established them- 
selves or have been instrumental in advancing this rapidly increasing 
branch of the fancies. 

**I now come to the consideration of the rabbit house. The 
dimensions of the rabbit house will, of course, much depend on 
the number of rabbits kept ; but let me particularly impress on 
those about to conmience Lop breeding the necessity of being under 
rather than oner stocked, on which point one fact is worthy of 
note, viz., that two or three does are about the average number 
the London breeders keep. Here also let it be remarked that the 
other varieties should not be kept in the same house with Lops, as the 
conditions under which Lops we bred are not only unnecessary but 
particularly unfavourable to Belgian Hares, Dutch, and Himalayan. 

<* The following are the particulars of my present building, in which 
I have bred not a few specimens, several of which have found their 
way into prize lists of more extended competition than our London 
Club shows : Length, 18ft. ; width, 4ft. Gin. ; height at back, 
7ft. 6in., with a fall to 6ft. 6in. at the lowest point; fin. match board 
lining answers very well for the material used ; and for roof zinc does 
best, particularly if you have a double one, which is a great advan- 
tage in hot weather, as it allows a current of air to pass between ; 
and in winter, to secure warmth, it can be filled in with hay. 

** In the centre of the front is the door, which opens into the outer 
part of the house, for it is* divided into two compartments. The 
inner portion or room is 5ft. 6in., and the entrance is from the outer 
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one. The situation of the^ house will regulate which end is par- 
titioned off, selecting that which is most protected — ^in fact, the 
warmest end. At the highest part of the roof is placed the ven- 
tilator — about 9in. square — having an equal opening into each 
apartment, while at the lowest part of the house are a number of holes 
for the admission of air. Hinged shutters to these, as well as the 
ventilator, enable you to keep the temperature and, what is all 
important, ventilation entirely under control. The accompanying 
sketch of the house and positions of the hutches will explain the 
arrangement at a glance ; the inner door is shown slightly opened, 
light can be admitted at a window in whatever part is preferred ; 
individually I prefer the inner or breeding compartment to be kept 
in darkness. 

^'Various are the methods adopted to secure the warmth necesbary 
to develop the length of ear. Where expense is not a consideration 
hot water is undoubtedly the best. Gas is perhaps the most general 
form of heating, but unless ventilation is strictly attended to, it is, 
without doubt, about the worst. A simple form, and sufficient for 
securing the requisite temperature for breeding apartments (the 
outer one does not require it), the size of the one described, is a tube 
of zinc Sin. in diameter, extending about 4in. from the floor to the 
top of the house and out through the roof, of course protecting the 
outlet with a cowl. An ordinary gas bracket, with a burner arranged 
80 that the flame comes inside the bottom of the tube, is then all that 
is necessary. The result produced by this arrangement has surprised 
many to whom I have recommended it. Atmospheric burners should 
not be used, and with the ordinary gas stove a little clean water 
placed on the top of it for an hour twice a day will be an 
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ftdvantage. Rabbits require more moisture than is generally 
accorded them, 

*^In such a building as described, the hutches are placed at each 
end, and in selecting the spot for the erection of it advantage is taken 
of the angle formed by an adjoining house ; on a point of economy — 
alike of material as of gratuitous warmth — ^I recommend a similar 
situation where available. Of the animal heat generated by certain 
food I shall treat under the head of ^ Feeding *; but I would remark 
that the temperature of the breeding part of the h()use should not 
exceed 70®, a few degrees lower rather than above. Finally, let ' 
ventilation have the serious attention of all those who wish to 
succeed in breeding Lops. 

**The hutches I use will be found described at length, and illus- 
trated, in the chapter on hutches, and it is therefore sufficient to say 
here that in the illustration of the rabbit house the general form 
and arrangement will be seen. The top and bottom hutches are 
all wire fronted, and in the intermediate ones the small divisions 
are of wood, and the larger of wire. In all the hutches the floors 
slope from &ont to back. 

'' Before going into minute details on the selection of stock it will 
be well to fully imderstand that the leading characteristic of this 
breed is length of ear, followed closely by ^ddth, although carriage, 
eye, colour and marking, size, particularly shape, are all important 
points, and as such should never be lost sight of where it is possible 
to introduce them without deteriorating the most essential feature. 

<^ I will take the doe first into consideration. Her age should not 
be less than Ave months ; the eyes should be full and bright, a sure 
indication of health; both fore and hind feet must be straight, 
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apropos of which it may be noted here that does that throw their 
hind feet out are frequently of no use for breeding. Examine well 
her mouth, as occasionally a tooth is missing, and when this is the 
case the opposite one increases in length so rapidly as to impede her 
in feeding, and there are also, though fortunately yery rare, what 
are known as long teeth, which consists of two teeth in front of 
both the upper and lower jaw, and which are of a horn-like character, 
growing nearly an inch a fortnight, thus effectually preventing the 
rabbit from taking but the smallest allowance of food. Never 
breed from such animals, but if it is necessary to keep them aJive 
these teeth must be cut frequently, either with sharp nippers — 
though these are rather apt to crack them— or with a small file, 
which is perhaps the better plan. 

'' Some rabbits have also ruptured navel, which has generally been 
produced by the faulty condition of the doe^s teeth at the time of 
kindling. This fault can be easily distinguished by the presence of 
a small swelling in the stomach, somewhat resembling half a walnut ; 
generally they are non-breeders. Large loose-bellied, or what are 
known as * gutty * ones, should also be avoided. 

^^The next point, and as before remarked, the most essential one, 
viz., ear, must be well considered, and I trust these notes will more 
readily assist the comprehension thereof, for on it much diversity of 
opinion exists. It is held by some that ' length of ear ' (by which 
I mean 23in. and over) can be readily produced from short-eared 
ones, such as 18in., while others prefer breeding from the longest 
they can get. The length I recommend is between 21in. and 22in., 
and the widest that can possibly be selected. Now let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, for every ' long-eared rabbit ' bred there are at 
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least fifty of 21in. or less. This is an analysis of the entries of 
litters daring the last ten years from the books of our ' Kent and 
Surrey' compared with results of their half-yearly shows, which 
can be taken as an average of all the London rabbit societies. It is 
hardly necessary for me to point out that the members generally 
have the best opportunity of selecting those likely to produce good 
results ; and here I should like to ask one question : Out of between 
one and two hundred members that constitute these metropolitan 
societies how many have been for three or four years, or are now^ 
breeding from does less than SOin. or 21in. ? When the question is 
put to me whether long eared rabbits can be bred equally well from 
such as 18in. specimens, I reply most emphatically, No. If, however, 
I am asked whether I ever knew one produced from such short ears 
I say Yes, but with this addendum, that I am fully acquainted ivith 
the circumstances under which they were bred. And to fully explain- 
this I will give a case in point. Some four years ago I had a valuable 
doe kindle, and when the young were three weeks old their mother 
must needs depart this Ufe, leaving two unfortunate orphans to- 
shift. for themselves. Not having a nurse doe with young about 
the age, nor caring for the trouble of bringing them up by hand, I 
gave both to a friend, who succeeded in rearing one, which, at the 
age of six months measured scarcely 17in, It was subsequently 
put to a good buck, and out of the second litter (for the first died) 
there were two which measured 28iin. and 2 If in. respectively. I 
am not advancing this as a singular instance, for I have been 
acquainted with several, but all were under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, as, although stunted in their growth, were from well- 
concentrated strains. That such instances are very, very rare, few 

I 
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who can claim any experience and knowledge of the important 
subject of Lop breeding will d^ny ; and I contend that for obvious 
reasons it would be a most dangerous pra<^ce to accept as a rule 
the accident of obtaining good eared rabbits from short eared 
parents, bringing as it undoubtedly would, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, failure and disappointment. 

** Length of ear cannot be made to order, at least with any certainty 
of success, in a given time. This is self evident by the prize lists of 
our half-yearly shows. What do you find? A member takes one, 
two, or three first prizes running, perhaps, and then his name 
disappears for a year or two. Yet he is still a member-^-still 
breeding as many rabbits, and still trying hard for the coveted cup. 
How is this ? The principal reason is contained in the following 
fact. Having by judicious crossing and concentration of strain 
succeeded in gaining premier honouiQ, he is pressed by those con- 
tinually on the look out for long eared specimens, and disposes of 
those he has taken such trouble to produce, together frequently 
with the chance of breeding similar ones. There is no mistake 
about this, for on investigation you will find the number of long 
eared rabbits any given fancier has bred can in nearly every case be 
represented by the fingers on his hands — ^it must not be estimated 
by those he sells. 

**In selecting the buck a safe plan to adopt is to get or use the 
longest and widest eared animal possible. A cardinal rule I will, 
however, present for guidance is not to use one shorter in ear for 
crossing the progeny than the one used for producing them. Get 
longer each time if possible, if only one eighth of an inch, but never 
less if you want to succeed. Of course there are instances where 
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shorter bucks (under conditions similar to those noticed in does) 
have produced good stock, but you must know all the circumstances 
as to how he is bred, &c., before you can safely use him. A thick 
burr of ear, t.e., the roots of them, is a good point to notice, also 
plenty of width near the tip. Straight forefeet are even of greater 
importance than in the doe, and I prefer the buck to be at least six 
months or more the older of the two. This point and that of colours 
I shall presently consider at greater length, but I haye now only 
endeavoured by comparative and parallel cases to make the matter 
of selection of stock clear to those about to commence breeding Lops, 
and trust that beneficial results will be their reward. 

** I have before mentioned that the ages of both should vary. Does 
should not be allowed to breed before six months. I prefer them at 
this age put to a buck two years old. Similarly, an old doe can with 
advantage be paired with a young buck of not less than seven 
months. Observe that neither are in moult, for this is of more 
importance than is at first apparent, as, should either be so, you may 
expect rough young ones, or some that wiU take a long time to 
moult out. Bear in mind, too, that moulting is a particularly 
critical time in the breeding of Lops, as generally the ears stop 
growing during it, and the point, therefore, which we have to keep 
continually before us is to get them through as rapidly as possible . 
A good milking doe is a most essential feature, and plays an 
important part at this period. 

'* In pairing, care must be taken that the doe is really in season ; 
it spoils a buck to use him unnecessarily. Various are the symptoms 
she exhibits at this period — stamping about the hutch, carrying some 
of the litter about in her mouth, which must not be confounded with 

I 2 
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making the nest prior to kindling. She will be almost sure to prove 
in young if put to at once. The appearance of the doe when taken 
out of hutch and examined is, however, the most reliable. For this- 
and pairing them, I strongly recommend the uninitiated to get some 
Lop biieeder to show him. The doe must not be shut up with buck. 
I have seen bucks rendered perfectly useless through this piece of 
indiscretion. The doe should be put in the hutch with the buck, 
not the reverse ; but, as before remarked, any fancier will gladly 
show you the modus operandi Afterwards remove the doe imme- 
diately to her hutch. She may be tried again the following day if 
necessary. 

*' Stimulating food is frequently given to bring them in season, 
and, although it is preferable not to interfere with nature, a few grey 
peas soaked for twenty-four hours previous and given morning and 
evening; or a little parsley or celery will assist. Another good plan 
is to keep the doe in a hutch immediately over that of the buck. It 
will not be out of place to here remark that stock bucks must never 
be kept in the inner or breeding apartment of the rabbit house — I 
keep mine in another hutch out of doors— And on no account touch 
the young on a doe immediately after you have been handling a 
buck. 

** I shall assume the doe, having been paired, is at once placed in 
her breeding hutch, which has already got the division for the bed 
place fixed in its position. Keep the shutter down from the wire 
door till three or four days before she kindles. The period of 
gestation is thirty-one days. Entry should be made in a book, kept 
only for this purpose, when they are paired, with full particulars of 
strain, length, &c., of each, leaving room for entering yotmg. I 
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recommend calling rabbits by numbers, and also haying every page 
bf your Stud Book consecutiyely numbered, while an index at the 
commencement will show at a glance on what page to find full 
particulars of each litter, &c. For example, you want to find how a 
buck sold to Smith, of Northammertown, is bred. On reference to 
your Sale Book you find the number to be 121. Now look at index 
of Stud Book — ^page 16 has numbers 115 to 129. You have only to 
refer to that page. The advantage of this plan is obvious. I give 
specimen pages from my Stud Efook. 

RABBIT STUD BOOK. 



Index of Ektries. . 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 



^« ••• ••• ••• ••• 
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Page. 
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Entries 1 to 9. 



X. 



2. 



Sooty Buck — ^22im. by Siin. Tortoiaeshell Doe— 22in. by 5iin. 



{Btpte state description and particu- 
lars OS t0 tAxaiti, fcnoton results obtnined 
\]i Titm, colour 0/ parents, Ic, /or 
"prwmii \ui» atK^ ajter re/erenoe.) 



(i9fate all jmrbictilara, wmilariobikckB. 
Nevtr omit this when frtsh bvde or doe 
is introduced.) 



1 and 2 paired 6.4.78. Kindled 6.5.78. 



3. 

Tortoiseshell Buck. 



Young. 

4. 
.Sooty Doe. 



5. 

Sooty Buck. 



(leare room for /nil descriptions. TFhen they art matured particularly notice any 

special points) 



6. 

Black and White Buck — ^23in. by 6|in. 

(Particulars, Ac.) 



Sooty Doe No, 4. 



6 and 4 paired 7.11.78. Kindled 8.12.78. 



7. 

Black and White Doe. 



Young. 

8. 

Black Buck. 



9. 

Tortoiseshell Doe. 



(Leave room for /ull descriptions. When they are matured particularly notice any 
. epecial point.) 
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«^ Let the doe have some nice Bweet hay, and do not let other 
people interfere with her. Treat her with kindness ; she will amply 
repay you with increased attention to her young. Some fanciers 
handle their rabbits to ascertain when they are in young, but this is 
veiy dangerous, often causing miscarriage, although at nine days the 
young are perceptible, but only by most experienced persons. 
Generally about two days before parturition, though not un- 
frequently only two or three hours, the doe makes her nest, and 
mind, * bad nest ' usually means * bad mother,* therefore look out for 
nurse doe. The interesting event having come off, open the bed 
place and take stock, and if the nest is imperfectly made and the 
young litteiied about, make the nest for her — ^in hutches such as 
mine it should be in the left-hand comer, at the back of the bed 
place — ^replace all the yoimg, and put a wisp of liay over the mouth of 
the nest ; this must not occupy many moments. It is considered by 
some an advantage to return only three to the nest, but I prefer, for 
reason that will be presently seen, to return all except the imperfect 
ones, unless the number is unusually large. I take six as being a 
fair average Utter. In three days, by which time the colours become 
apparent, and the young will have drawn the milk, examine them 
again, and if they are well filled out reduce the number to five, but 
if small or badly suckled leave only three. At a week take another 
away. At three weeks, in any case, reduce the number to three, and 
finally to two at six weeks. These should be left on the doe till at 
least three months old, not only for the milk, but the heat which she 
imparts, which IB of equal importance, and for this reason large 
common does, when good mothers, are better as nurses than the 
smaller varieties. 
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'* If well suckled the young will rarely come out of the nest till 
three weeks. Then observe if either of them throws its ears over ; 
if it does, take it out on your lap, and sitting down with its head 
from you, place the forefinger under the root of the. ear, and with 
the thumb gently rub it into its place. This must only be con- 
tinued for a few seconds, and repeated twice daily for a week. The 
most obstinate ear C9.n be trained into its place if taken at this time. 
It is asserted by some, and believed by a great many more, that 
length of ear is got by this * thumb and finger ' business. In the 
previous part of my notes I have clearly proved that the number of 
long-eared rabbits are f pw indeed compared with the number bred ; 
but would there be any scarcity if they could be produced by such 
means? A judge can tell in a moment when this has been 
attempted, * the carriage of ear' being destroyed thereby. I have, at 
the time of writing, three coming on, when one will not be far short 
of 24in., another about 22iin., and the remaining one 21in., all out 
of the same litter and kept under similar conditions. Now, how is 
it I cannot make even the 22^in. longer? I assert, because the 
power of development is not sufficiently concentrated in it. 

" One word of warning. It is not the temperature or conditions 
under which Lop-eared rabbits are kept, but the continual measuring 
of them when young that not unf requently terminates their existence 
early by paralysis 

" With a few concluding sentences I will endeavour to explain 
the only real way whereby, early or later, the desirable object can be 
obtained. Select a doe or does known to be well bred, and proceed 
as described in selection of buck. Save a doe from each of these 
litters, recrossing these young with a fresh buck with ears longer 
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than its predecessor. Save a back from this cross, which eventually 
will be of service to your own stock. Again, also select does as 
before, proceeding with another and, if possible, better buck. Do 
not be disappointed if the result of crossing is not at first apparent. 
It is by crossing the progeny that the best results are generally 
obtained — not unfrequently also by breeding in. By this means 
your stock becomes well concenti^ted. Each rabbit will in all pro- 
bability throw a good young one in each litter. Great discrimination 
must then be used in the selection of a fresh buck. Having succeeded 
in breeding a * good one,^ take care you get out of, or from, it before it 
is parted mth. 

**It can be taken as aii accepted fact that rabbits in hutches liyc in 
an artificial condition. Some urge on this ground that their food 
should be essentially different, and, although it may be desirable to 
diverge, somewhat from the food they consume in a wild state, we 
must not forget that tliey are still rabbits. It is needless for me to 
recapitulate, what they feed on in their natural condition, but I shall, 
as briefly as is consistent with making the subject generally under- 
stood, explain such food aiid treatment necessary to develop the 
Lop-eared rabbit. 

"We weU know that warmth is indispensable, and many persons 
imagine therefore that the hottest rabbitry produces the best 
tesults. I opine that this conclusion is arrived at from igno- 
ranee of the effects of. certain foods, which, in conjunction with 
the all important oxygen of the air, are particularly useful in 
generating animal heat. To produce this result it is then apparent 
two things are essential — ^first, a continual current of fresh air must 
pass through the rabbitry (easily attained in houses as described 
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by me), and seoondly, by such food as is richest in sugar or starchy 
substances. 

** Of the influence of this pure air, with its unconsumed oxygen, 
the following cases serve to illustrate : First, take that of rabbits 
kept out of doors. Protect them from the direct action of wind and 
rain, and on feeling thdor ears at any time they will, if in health, be 
found warm. This tends to explain why Lops can be bred out of 
doors. The addition of wrappings in front of hutches, and the evil 
effects likely to arise therefrom, are counteracted by the super- 
abundant air surrounding them. Now take the case of indoor 
hutches. Exclude the air from the rabbitry, raise the temperature 
to 70^ or 80^, or even higher, and in a short time the ears will 
generally feel cold and clammy. I say generally, inasmuch as there 
are certain foods that contain so many health-giving properties that 
it is possible, whilst using them, to nearly exclude fresh air. This 
was the secret, if such it can be called, by which some of our earlier 
fanciers bred their Lops, and pea chaff, from its heat producing ^ 
quality, was the food continually giv^i. Experience proves what 
I need hardly point out, that there is no food that can actually supply 
the place of air. And what do we find on allowing free circulation 
through our rabbit house ? — ^the ears again assume the warmth so 
essential to their development. 

*' In considering the second part of this subject it may be divided 
under two heads — dry and moist food. I fearlessly assert that 
rabbits require a preponderance of moist food ; that a great bulk of 
the diseases to which they are subject and many deaths occur 
through giving so much dry food. 

^' Clover I place at the. top of the list, from the large quantity of 
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aaccharine matter it contains, which I have menticmed is requisite 
for the development of animal heat. It should be the * first cut,' as 
fine and leafy as you can get, uad take care also to have it, as green 
aa possible, discarding at once any brown or heated stu£f, as yon 
might almost as well give them sawdust to eat as this. The same 
remark applies to hay. Middlings is one of the most essential dry 
foods, and contains a large proportion of bone-forming substances 
(5 per cent.), and contains also 18 per cent, of flesh-forming 
material, of which latter peas contain the highest, viz., 25 per cent.^ 
which in bone-forming substances only contain 2 per cent. Care 
must be taken to get the right sort. * Biscuit middlings ' must be 
insisted upon. 

*' The following has been for the last ten years and is now my 
method of using the above : I infer ^ trass of clover has been selected. 
I have a box that will contain sufficient for the day's supply. At the 
bottom is fitted a drawer, immediately above which, nailed to the 
fddes of the box, is some iin. mesh wire netting — ^in point of fact it 
resembles, and to all intents and purposes is, a sieve. The clover 
being put in the top, the small or heavy particles pass through into 
the drawer. One handful of this to three of middlings is scalded, 
and thoroughly mixed together — not wet, let it be crumbling — 
and given warm to each rabbit the first thing in the morning, the 
earlier the better, and a sumlar allowance about seven in the 
evening. The midday meal consists of green food, liberally given. 
I prefer good sound cabbage leaves, not dried up, but, of course, not 
wet. Our country friends will think my advocacy of cabbage leaves 
partakes somewhat of the * cockney' about it; but experience 
shows that it is specially adapted to animals kept in confinement. 
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At this time they have also a handful of clorer, i.e., the does 

which have young, and the matured rabbits ; ' but if the does are in 

young and up to the time of kindling, I prefer them to have the 

same quantity of sweet meadow hay-. Let t}iem have also at this 

meal some oats ; a very few only will be requisite. Rabbits fed as 

described by me will eat but few oats ; and observe, when oats are 

used extensively, much less green food will be consumed. Now, as 

in their natural condition they live chiefly on vegetable diet, I con- 

•tend that any food that interferes with what nature has prescribed 

for them should be looked upon with suspicion, even though they 
are kept in hutches. ^ 

"With this mixture of clover and middlings their appetite for 
green food is increased. 

"The last thing at night they have a similar feed as at midday, 
and those that have young six weeks old have at both these meals, in 
addition to the oats, some grey peas that have been soaked for 
twenty-four hours in cold water and strained. I observed just now 
that green food should be liberally given, and I wish this to be 
accepted in its full sense. They will not eat too much of it. It 
must be continued with scrupulous regularity. It is the departure 
from this rule! that generally produces ' pot belly ' — all to-day, and 
then none for two or three days. If by any chance you have a break 
of this kind in supply, a small quantity must be given at first when 
you resume, increasing the supply gradually till you work up to the 
regular allowance. I might add, where oats are used as the staple 
food, a little water given twice a day will be foimd beneficial. I have 
adopted a similar plan when green food is scarce, and strongly 
recommend it at that time, whatever the system of feeding may be.. 
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'* At seven or eight weeks, does with young on them should have 
added to the middlings and clover one part of barley meal, which 
will assist the young in moulting. 

** * How much am I to give them each time of feeding? * some of 
our friends will ask. They must find this out for themselves. No 
rule of quantity can be given. And here I must enter my protest 
against the assertion that rabbits are ^ enormous eaters,' and I meet 
it with the retort that their feeders are not infrequently ' enormous 
wasters.* Of course it is easy enough to throw in two or three 
handfuls of oats and a little green food, repeating this at intervals, 
ad infinitum ; but such feeding is expensive, and is not productive of 
good results. A simple rule of feeding is to observe whether any 
remains from the previous meal, and if such should be the case keep 
reducing the quantity given. I like to see an empty trough when 
I go in to feed, and the rabbits come up to it when I open the hutch 
door. 

*' It will not be desirable to clean out the hutches of does that have 
young till at least a fortnight after kindling, and do not disturb the 
bed place till a few weeks after. Let a plentiful supply of sawdust 
be thrown in if the floor of the hutch is wet, which should not be the 
case if properly made. I generally select as a time for clearing out 
just before the midday meal. 

"In concluding these notes on feeding, it may perhaps be interesting 
if I give comparative results of length of ear at certain ages. First, 
how to measure a lop : If young, take it on your lap, head from you, 
place the inner extremity of the ear that is at your left hand on the 
top of a rule, and hold it there ; now carefully extend the other ear 
with the right hand, holding the extremity of the ear with the thumb 
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and forefinger, and observe the length. I have cautioned before 
about measuring too often. 

" At four weeks we generally note the first result, but no definite 
measurement can be forecast from this, as a good milking doe and 
good feeding have frequently produced more ear at this age than is 
usual, and keeping extra warm up to this age does the same thing ; 
but the growth does not continue at the same rate. I have known 
16in. to be obtained at this age, and yet the rabbit never to make a 
22in. We find that those that make up extra long are frequently 
no more than 14in. at four weeks. It is by noting the length from 
week to week (no oftener) from this age that you can best estimate 
what is likely to be ultimately produced. Between the fourth and 
fifth week the length should increase l^in., and if longer, such 
as 2in., be careful of that youngster. From five to six weeks, 
if good, they should do another l^in. ; if more, take extra care 
of them. At six and seven weeks we come to the critical time, 
and about lin. will be the average amount done. It is from this 
age that we anxiously watch their growth, and extra long-eared 
ones will then show themselves by passing their brothers and 
sisters that were in advance of »them earlier. If they have done 
l^in. during this period^say 18in. to ISjin. total — ^generally you 
may consider something good is coming out. Between seven and 
eight weeks, fin. to lin. is about the amount made, and from eight 
to nine the growth drops from fin. to iin., and at ten weeks, if you 
get 21in., expect 28in. when fully developed, which is, as far as ear 
is concerned, when about four and a half months old. The width 
of ear should be as nearly one-fourth of the length, from its 
earliest measurement to when matured. 
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** Finally, bear in mind that there must be no break in attention, or 
more alteration in the conditions under which they are being reared 
than can possibly be avoided. 

^^ I am not writing a chapter on the general utility of, and advan- 
tages to be derived from, goat keeping; but, inasmuch as milk is the 
most important food for young rabbits, and goats* milk is specially 
rich in those substances essential to the development of all the pro- 
perties of a fancy rabbit, there is abundant reason for rabbit fanciers 
cultivating goats. 

** It is desirable to let the youngsters have some while still on the 
doe — ^in fact, a favourite food with a few of our London breeders is 
a mixture of middlings, barley meal, and milk from the time the doe 
kindles. I prefer getting them to drink it before the morning and 
evening meals, commencing directly they leave the nest. Some will 
not take it, but those that will gain a considerable advantage. 

(( If cows* mUk is used, a little warm water should be added. Con- 
tinue with either as long as you perceive beneficial results derived 
thereby, and also remember that it considerably helps more matured 
animals, especially when out of condition. 

'^ One great point to be observed is to keep the young ones on the 
doe at least three months, at which time any special qualities will be 
apparent. Should there be one or both particularly long in ear, 
leave it or them with the doe for another month, that is if she will 
allow it. In order to keep her quiet, special care must now be used. 
Do not take them out of the hutch ; and bear well in mind this rule— 
' feed your youngest rabbits first, then the does ; stock bucks always 
last.' It is the want of observance of this simple method that 
frequently brings does with young on them in season sooner ^ is 
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required. Should she, however, present such appearances, remove 
her from the hutch ; not the young ones, as any removal of them 
invariably stops their growth of ear. The breeder has in a doe that 
will suckle her young four months two great advantages — ^first for 
the milk, secondly the heat her presence in the hutch imparts. This 
is the reason I always prefer a Lop doe to suckle her own young ; 
but if a nurse is necessary, select one as large as possible. More- 
over, I generally find they keep the young on longer than the smaller 
varieties. 

'< After they are weaned, grey peas soaked as described may be 
given them ad libitum. Give also the mixture of clover, middlings, 
and barley meal, only particularly observe that none is left from the 
previous meal. Do not be afraid of green food, but let them have 
plenty of dry clover at the same time. It is advantageous to let 
them have peas as soon as they can eat. There is one disadvantage, 
however, attending this plan. The peas act as a stimulating food on 
some does, who eat them greedily. A method adopted by some is to 
shut her in the bed place while the young eat the peas, but does not 
unfrequently resent this estrangement, which sometimes is very 
objectionable. For this and similar reasons I lay great stress on 
giving the young milk until they are taken from the doe, and, where 
obtainable, that of the goat. The foUoTfnng may add some force to 
my recommendation : A little time ago I was selecting some young 
on a doe, between three and four weeks old, and gave one to a 
friend to experiment with. This he brought up indoors to four 
months on bread and goats* milk, with a few peas. It measures 
22in. in length and d^in. in width, and has three very fine young 
ones a fortnight old. I have just seen them, one of which is the 
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longest for age I ever remember, viz., 9iin. I vonch for the 
accuracy of this, as I got the doe in young by one of my bucks. 

** When the young are about four months old, or even before, 
they must, if kept together, be closely watched, particularly if you 
have two bucks occupying the same hutch, and if once separated they 
must not be put together again. A buck and doe can generally be 
kept longer. Of course, from * an ear ^ point of view, it is desirable 
to keep them as long as possible under these conditions. A few oats 
may be given them, which, if they husk, substitute barley for a few 
days. 

** Carrots, of which white ones are the best, may be given them 
when green food is scarce, but I object to many of either. There is 
just one woid of caution that must be given as to giving grey peas. 
Of course it will be generally understood of what a forcing nature 
they are, and therefore, should the rabbits run at the eye or have 
any apparent complaint, in whatever form it may present itself, dis- 
continue the peas at once, otherwise the disease will be aggravated. 

^* At four months, with the feeding described by mie, I generally 
obtain a weight of 81b. to 8^1b. If it is necessary to separate them, 
the advantage of being able to divide the hutch in the middle is then 
apparent, for half is large enough for a single rabbit at this age. 

'^Gradually harden them off at four and a half months old by 
removing the shutters in front of the doors, for after this age very 
few grow in ear. Of course my remarks particularly apply to the 
breeding Lops for exhibition. Those to be used for breeding can at 
three months be removed into the outer part of the rabbit house, and 
at five months those intended for exhibition should also be removed 
there, keeping, except in very hot weather, a shutter or glass in front 
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of them, but allowing more space to admit air— say, about 2iui. 
Finally, if you want to breed good young ones, do not let the does 
have more than two or three litters in a year. 

^'Altiiough at five months the ears of a Lop can generally be 
considered developed, it requires more time than this to get them 
fully out in the other properties. I consider eight months quite 
early enough to show in open competition. The older they are than 
this, the better they can stand the wear and tear of exhibition life. A 
doe also is much improved by one litter. Owing to the variety of 
temperature and conditions they have to undergo, even if they were 
not themselves benefitted thereby, which they undoubtedly are, it is 
V desirable to thoroughly harden them off before subjecting them to 
.the ordeal, and no better plan can be adopted than to keep them in 
the outer part of a rabbit house, such as I have described. 
^* I know exhibitors who keep their exhibition Lops in a tempera- 
ture of 80°, but they sometimes suffer severely for it. No one would 
be foolish enough to take a young rabbit that has been kept in a 
high temperature and suddenly place it out of doors ; but by degrees 
they can be easily accustomed to such conditions. Do not mi9- 
understand me ; I am not advising their being kept out of doors, but 
I do not think it requires much perception to see that, if an animal is 
boxed and sent to a show held in a cool room, or sometimes and not 
unfrequently in the open air, keeping- them when at home at a 
temperature of 80** is against their wellbeing. Accustom them to 
the conditions they have most to figure in is my advice. 

'* I will now endeavour to give my views of what an exhibition 
Lop should b& Of its length and width of ear enough has already 
been written. One point can be repeated, however. Let the width 
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be one-fourth of the length. Next comes shape, and, I need hardly 
add, condition is a great feature in it. I like the head to be some- 
what higher than it used to be in the days of shorter ears, and 
prefer the hind part about lin. higher (not 2in.), and it should be 
Well rounded. Of course, with a doe a dewlap is a grand point, and 
a litter frequently developes it, but a nurse doe should be used, or, 
at any rate, the young should be taken away at one month. The 
forefeet should be perfectly straight, and the hind ones kept well up 
to the body. Carriage of ear is exhibited when the rabbit raises its 
head, 'and to be perfect in this respect, which is very rare in long- 
beared rabbits, the inner part should be completely hidden ; therefore, 
the nearer they approach this the greater the value of the point. 
Eye need hardly be described, beyond saying the fuller and rounder 
the better. 

*' Colour, both self and broken, occupies an important position, 
and is frequently the turning point in a decision. Yellow should be 
a bright orange colour. Fawn is considerably darker, having a 
brown shade in it. Blues should be as light as possible, and are a 
difficult colour to breed, aiid they want as much care in keeping the 
colour in as do yellows or fawns, otherwise the production will be of 
a slatey colour. Tortoiseshell consists of three colours — fawn, 
white, and parts nearly black ; the more of this latter colour the 
better. Grey should be free from a fawn-like tint, which, however, 
they are rarely without. The sooty is of a dark fawn ground shaded 
with black, hence the name, and the darker their heads and sides are 
in this respect the better the quality. Of these colours, black or 
blue are best kept as cool as possible, otherwise they turn a rusty 

colour; fawns, yellows, sooties, or greys can be kept in a higher 
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temperature without afifecting the colours to any extent. With the 
broken colours a great many have too much marking, and are called 
* gay.* The heavier, i.e., the less of the white they have, the better. 

"In breeding for colour, keep fawns and yellows together, also 
blues and blacks ; neither must ever be crossed with other colours if 
you want to Inaintain them correct. I have seen lovely colour fawns 
got by a black buck, but to breed from them again would only result 
in failure. 

" Size is generally about the last point, but there is nothing that 
sets a Lop off better. I like to see them about 111b. or 121b. - 

'* In feeding for exhibition it is desirable to mix with their evening 
meal of warm food about one teaspoonful of bruised linseed, and a 
little of the various condiments can also be occasionally given. 

" Judging is the section of the subject that cannot be learnt by 
any amount of writing. General principles can be laid down, and 
the value of the respective points estimated ; but, like a profession 
or business, a certain apprenticeship must be served in order to do 
justice to the task that is undertaken. To go still further, we well 
know that some more readily gra^p the principles, and by making a 
study of the subject, by long patience and perseverance, thus, and 
thus only, gain a reputation. It would be well at this time to call 
attention of committees to three items of their shows that not un- 
frequently cause dissatisfaction with the judges. These are — ^first, 
bad classification ; secondly, bad light ; third, and most important of 
all, insufficient time allowed for making the awards. I am sure this 
has only to be brought well before their notice to receive in future 
exhibitions proper consideration. 

"As might perhaps be expected, I should recommend a judge of 
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rabbits only to be selected for a show of any merit. The extra 
number of entries always repays the outlay. In giving the value of 
the respective points, which brings my notes on Lops to a conclusion, 
I must remark that in actu^ practice they are rarely used — in fact, it 
is to the beginners that they are of most value. A Lop judge has 
only to measure the length and width of ear, and, if he is thoroughly 
competent to fulfil that position, he can readily estimate the total 
value of the rabbit. This can be tested by the following table of 
points, which I consider represent a perfect Lop-eared rabbit. It 
will apply to any that are fit for exhibition : 

Points of the Exhibition Lof Babbit. 
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"My previous remarks under each heading will, I think, fully 
explain how each of these points are to be gained, and in parting 
with this subject, I ask one and all to accept my observations and 
advice in the spirit in which I have written — as a disinterested 
effort to advance the breeding and exhibiting of this the prince of 
fancy rabbits." 

Mr. W. Heath, of Hoxton, London, a leading authority and 
judge, says: 

" It is very essential in breeding Lops to mate them properly. It 
is never desirable to breed two self colours together, as, by so 
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doing, if they are dark colours, you will get grizzled stock ; but it is 
far better to mate two broken colours together, for, if heavily 
marked^ they will invariably throw good-coloured young, and often 
a lot of self colours. I advise a fancier always to mate fawns and 
yellow-and-whites together, for if he gets any other colour paired 
with them he will get grey fawns, which are very much disliked. I 
advise, if a cross is resorted to, that it should be between a black-and*^ 
white, as I have seen some splendid colours from this cross ; but 
they must only be crossed once this way, and then the previous 
arrangement in mating black-and-whites, ' grey-and-whites or 
tortoiseshells, must be resumed. Always endeavour to throw in 
some blue strain, as you can seldom get good colours without the 

• 

introduction of blue; and the blue and blue-and-whites you must 
mate with black-and-whites or tortoiseshells and black-and-whites, 
and blue-and-whites, or black-and-blue-and-white, or blue-and-^ 
black and whit« tortoiseshell with blue or sooty-and-blue-and- white, 
grey-and-blue-and-white, or grey-and-white-and-blue. If they are 
matched in this way you will be sure to get good colours, also a 
variety of colours. In mating, pair an old doe and a young buck, 
or a young doe with an old buck. Bucks are in their prime from 
nine to eighteen months old, but they will get stock at five months- 
old. Does are fit for breeding at five months old, although I like to 
leave them till six months ; but it is not wise to keep them too long 
before commencing, as, if you do, it is often a troublesome matter to 
get them in young. Care should also be taken not to mate close 
relations, as they are apt to throw imperfect young, namely, long 
joints to forefeet, bad colours, weak and small eyes^ and ill-shaped 
bodies. 
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*^ The hutches that 1 use for Lops will be foimd in the chapter 
on ^ Hutches/ 

** Respecting the properties of a Lop, I may remark that people 
differ in opinion. Some consider that a fine large, well formed 
specimen should be the winner, irrespective of ear. I think the 
greatest property is the length of ear, and next the width. I do not 
mean that a rabbit that has had its ears pulled out to a point, 
strongly resembling a meat skewer, and measuring about 24in. by 
4iin., but I consider the proper proportion to be the width equal to 
a quarter of the length -for instance, .20in. by 5in., 22in. by 5iin., 
24in. by Gin. They are not always to be had this width, but I like 
them as nearly an approach to this as possible. Then the carriage 
of the ears is a very nice point. I like the ears carried square with 
the .head, and not hanging back on the body, and they should be 
well curved over, and not showing any of the inside of the ear. It is 
rather difficult to get a long-eared rabbit to have a first-rate 
carriage, as their ears are so long that they are apt to drag back. I 
hke a nice round full eye, well projecting — ^not sunk in and the lash 
hanging down ; this is called pig-eyed. Though they may have a 
large eye, the nice round eye will be considered the best. Next, the 
colour property. Whatever colour the rabbit is, I like it well 
covered on the back, rump, and, above all, the nose with the same 
colour as the body. . If it has a white nose it is termed by the fancy 
a putty nose, and a good fancier does not care to breed from it. I 
like just a small mark on the forehead, but do not object to the 
broad arrow marking. Sometimes they will show a good bit of 
white on the face when young, but it often moults off and becomes 
a good marking. Never save the grizzled specimens for breeding 
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pniposes. The shape and make is a very important point. The 
body should be low at the shoulder and nicely curved over the rump, 
not chipped off abruptly — that would be called goose rumped — ^with 
the tail carried straight up ; forefeet straight ; if a doe a nice dew- 
lap sets it off. Weight is a point not taken into consideration at 
dub shows, as there from two to eight months rabbits are exhibited, 
but it is considered a point in open shows* 

^^ In breeding Lops, great care should be taken to keep them as- 
near as possible to a uniform temperature. I do not by any means 
advocate extreme heat, but I think in the winter they should be 
kept at a temperature of, say, 60^, and in the summer the 
rabbitry should be well ventilated in the day-time and closed up at 
night, BO 88 to make the heat uniform or as nearly so as possible. 
Always avoid a draught, as it is almost certain to give a cold. I 
have bred a rabbit with ear measure of 24ih. by 6in. ^ia way, and 
never had the front of the hutch covered more than with a board 
part of the way up* the bars at night and open in the day, with the 
window and skylight of the rabbitry also open by day. Some 
breeders advocate keeping them in hutches sacked up in the front 
and with all the litter left in the hutch for a long time, and I have 
known some of the fanciers who have been held up as models not 
clean out the hutches from the time that the doe kindled till the 
young ones were three or four months old. I consider this 
altogether against nature. I have seen lots of specimens bred in 
this way by crack breeders, but as a rule they have had weak and 
small eyes, and were small spindley animals that seldom lived long. 
I know there are fanciers who cannot have any artificial heat, and I 
advise such to sack up the front of the hutches, but to take out the 
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wet dung once a week, and give the rabbits plenty of good hay. I 
wish to correct an absurd notion that some professed fanciers haVe 
got in their heads, that you can breed long-eared stock from 18in. 
parents. I am quite aware that long-eared young have been bred 
from short-eared parents, but these latter were the offspring of very 
long-eared stock, which had been weaned young or had had bad 
mothers, or were bred in the cold, which would account for their 
short ears. Many fanciers keep four young ones on the doe till they 
are four or five weeks old, then take one or two of them off, and 
bring them up for breeders, and these often then produce as good 
yoimg ones as their long-eared brothers and sisters ; but to suppose 
that you can breed long-eared stock from any 18in. rabbit you like 
to try is an absurdity. 

*^I should like to offer a few remarks on judging. At many 
shows the rabbit classes are few and the entries not numerous, and, 
therefore, the committee cannot afford to pay a qualified rabbit 
judge. The consequence is that the rabbits are judged by a poultry 
or pigeon judge, who gives his awards after just looking at them. 
He has no rule to measure the ears, and if he had one it is 
doubtful if he would know how to use it. The natural result 
is that exhibitors are dissatisfied, and entries at succeeding 
shows grow less and less. If the rabbit fanciers would, in the 
first instance, well support the shows the evil might be avoided, 
as the committee would then be able to pay a competent judge for 
the rabbits. 

'* I will give my idea of a scale of points for judging by. I have 
judged them this way, but it comes to the same in the end as judging 
them in the ordinary way. 
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r THI EXHtBmON LOF BlBBIT. 



I. L«ngtl) of e»r ... 
a. Width of mr 

3. Cmniags 

4. Eye 

5. Sbape and mftke 

6. Cotonr 

T, SizB 



" When judging I mecianre all the rabbits' ears, length and width, 
then select three of the best specimens and compare the points, 
giving the full, number of points to one specimen if of sufficient 
merit, a few less to the next, and so on, taking each point in 
detail thus : 

I*ngth. Width, OuTiM*. Bv«, ^'"JJ^"* OoHmt. 8l»e. To:»L 
No.l 24iii. by 51in. 

Points ... 20 ... 15 ... 7 ... 10 ... 12 ... G ... 3 ... 73 . 
No. 2 2Siiii. by Gin. 

Point* , 15 ... ao .10 7 10 .. 7 ... 5 70 

No.3 aKn.bySiin. 

PtrintB .10 ... 10 ...10 ,. 8 15 ...10 .. 5 .. 6B 



^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Patagonian — Its Native Country — Recent Intro- 
duction — Misapplication of the Name — Colour — 
Cream-coloured or Albino Specimens — Descriptions 
of the Points — Weight — General Appearance — 
Number in Litters — Hutches — Breeding and Cross- 
ing — General Treatment — Management out of Doors 
— Breeding and Rearing for the Table — Nature 
and Quantity of Food — Value of Skin — Caution — 
Standard of Excellence. 

Fbou the same of this rabbit it might be uuagined that ita original 
home WM amongst the " Futagonian Giante " in the Bouthem point 
of Sonth America ; there is, however, no record that such is a fact, 
the name, indeed, waa probably given to it simply to indicate ita large 
size. Some of the finest e^)edinena that are imported come from 
France, Belgiun, Flanders and Savoy ; but it is impoeable to say from 
which country the largest and best are received, though the greateat 
numbers come from France. Fewer pure-bred specimenB of tlus> 
variety are met with thtm is the case with some others ; but as time 
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ToUs on, good Patagonians will be found in greater numbers than at 
present, and their merits more frequently recognised at ^e various 
exhibitions. The Patagonian seems to have become known to 
English fanciers only very recently, as we do not find it even 
mentioned in any book on the subject until 1864, when in the 
*' Rabbit Book for the Many " it is described as having " remarkably 
short ears and a large round head, which, when young and seen at 
a distance, gives it the appearance of a cat/^ The same book, how- 
ever, mentions the fact that there was a variety of Andalusian or 
ram rabbit, known in Paris by the name of bulldog, which was 
imported and sold here as Patagonians. The first detailed descrip- 
tion of the Patagonian, as we now know it, appeared in Mr. Chas. 
Rayson's " Rabbits for Prizes and Profit," issued in 1872. 

Persons are inclined, from want of knowledge, to call any large 
rabbits which are not of a decided variety " Patagonian," irrespective 
of the distinctive points which a really good specimen should possess. 
As an "exhibition rabbit" the Patagonian is of comparatively 
little worth, as it has invariably to compete in the "Any other 
variety " class, and it then stands but a poor chance of getting 
anything better than an empty v. h. c, or H. c. 

In appearance this animal has some peculiarities, in addition to its 
size, not quite in common with the other varieties. Its fur is 
generally of a richer and deeper colour than that of the ordinary 
grey hutch or wild rabbit, being more of an " iron grey," and it has 
sometimes a slightly mottled appearance, especially between the 
front and hind legs and upon the upper part of the body, reaching 
down almost as far as visible when the animal is upon the ground. 
The under portion is generally lighter, being of a white or slightly 
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sandy or pale yellow shade, and without the richer tints of the upper 
portions; in this particular the members of a litter wiQ not be 
exactly similar ; but the more uniform they are the better. 

Some four or five years ago a few Patagonians were seen in this 
country of rather a light cream shade, but recently few of them have 
been found of this colour ; when, however, in a litter of half a dozen, 
one of this kind occurs, if it possess all the other requisite points of 
excellence, it should be carefully preserved. Albino specimens, fully 
equal in form, size, and all other essentials to the true shaded ones, 
have been found in the litters of recently imported animals. 
Mr. Balls has said that the Albinos are to be obtaihed by in-and-in 
breeding. 

The head should be large, and broad across the eyes, and in this 
respect, cannot well be too large, and should differ from both the 
Belgian hare and lop ; the eye should be full and large, and set wide 
apart, giving to the whole face a happy, contented expression. The 
mouth is large and the jaws massive and powerful. 

The ears, as a rule, are longer and broader, but less erect 

than those of the Belgian hare, and in most instances have a 

tendency to hang over just at the tip, as if too long to remain 

erect. In some specimens the ears lop far too much, but by pairing 

such with those with more erect ears the defect may be rectified in 

the progeny. The fault may be in a great measure due to the 

rabbit having been reared in heat, and when this is the case the 

remedy is obvious. 

• 

The shape of the body is rather different to most, if not all, 

other varieties; it seems to become wider from the neck to the 

loins, whilst in other kinds of rabbits the two sides are nearly 
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parallel. Its hinder quarters are particularly huge and massive, haying 
great width across the hips. Looking at it from the front it is wedge 
shaped, the sides gradually extending outwards, the hip bones stand- 
ing out very prominently. The legs are long and thick — in fact, pro- 
portionately large. 

. Patagonians weigh from 121b. to 161b. ; in some instances an 
exceptional, one may be reared a littie heavier, and the heavier the 
better, especially if the other points are good. 

In the general appearance ■ of this noble-looking animal there 
is a kind of dignity combined with a sort of happy, amiable look; 
and it does not belie its looks, for it is by no means of a pugnacious 
disposition, but i^ exceedingly docile, rather courting than retiring 
ixova any attempt at caressing. They are not so prolific as the 
smaller varieties, having generally only from four to seven at a 
birth, but the lesser number is the more frequent, and it is not 
imusual for only two or three to be in the first litter. 

They make good mothers, but are a little apt to trample on their 
ofPispring during the first few days, the same as the Belgian hares. To 
•obviate this both the living and breeding compartments should be 
made very large — ^large not only as to length and breadth, but 
also as to height. Five feet should be its minimimi length, 
the depth 2ft. 6in., and the height 2ft. Six feet by 3ft. is a 
good size, and will be found the most paying in the end. The 
sleeping compartments should occupy about 1ft. 9in. on the left end, 
and the communicating aperture should be very large. Indeed, it 
should be the same height as the hutch, and the width about 9in. llie 
object of this is that the ears, being nearly erect, and very strong, 
would catch the board at the top of the aperture if made in the 
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ordinary style, and, finding that it made its ears sore, the rabbit 
would very probably give up going in altogether, or, if it contmued, 
it would work the skin off its ears. 

Afi is the case always in breeding for colours and shade, a little 
judgment must be exercised in the pairing, in order to insure the most 
perfect specimens possible. This variety is frequently crossed with 
the Belgian hare, to improve the size for table purposes, but the 
cross is objectionable for exhibition rabbits^ as it is liable to introduce 
the wrong shade of fur. If used at all the doe should be Belgian 
and the buck Patagonian, as exercising most influence in the matter of 
colour. 

If the doe be large, but short in the ear, a buck should be selected 
long in the ear, but not necessarily large, although of course the 
larger the better ; but if on the other hand the doe be small but good 
in ear, select as large a buck as possible. Never use a buck at all 
approaching to sandiness, and if you have a doe that way disposed 
be careful to pair her with a buck of as much an iron grey shade as 
possible. They breed very true to colour. 

As regards the general treatment and care required by them, the 
directions given with reference to the Belgian hare are also applicable 
to the Patagonian. 

Many are successfully reared on the ground, in runs of any ex- 
tent and of any shape available for the purpose ; a run of 2Qft. 
or 30ft. square would be found suitable for a dozen or twenty 
weaned rabbits for two or three months, until the time for separa- 
tion of the sexes ; if more space than this can be afforded all the 
better. Young rabbits, if bom in hutches, should not be placed 
upon the ground in damp, cold weather, but, in the summer time, they 
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will be found to do well under wire netting, with suitable hatches, 
to which they can have access when it is* cold or rainy; some 
may be allowed to remain upon the bare ground, but others must 
have a space or run properly elevated, and some six to twelve inches 
in the centre asphalted, and provided with a small gutter beyond the 
wire enclosure, into which all wet and refuse may be washed. For 
this plan of rearing Fatagonians a suitable position for the run or 
court should be selected, to insure the most genial aspect at all 
times of the year, and to afford the greatest security during the 
colder months. If this protection cannot be given, the rabbits may, 
with advantage, be removed into outside hutches for a few months 
during the most severe season of the year, but they must not be 
kept too warm, for they are very hardy, and require space and fresh 
air for their proper development, and if the sleeping apartments are 
constructed in the manner spoken of when describing hutches, little 
other protection will be required during any weather. 

Rabbits that are reared for the table should, if practicable, be 
kept in large quantities, loose, and not in single hutches. The 
months of February and March are certainly the best for breeding 
for this purpose, because then the rearer wiU have less difficulty in 
procuring roots and green stuff. Supposing them to have been kindled 
about the beginning of March, the strongest should be taken away in 
the middle of April, and the remainder towards the end of the same 
month. Care should be taken that when with the doe they are well 
supplied with food, which should be soft and succulent, but of not 
too aperient a nature. Young rabbits^ teeth are not strong enough 
to masticate whole oats or barley, and if grain be given it should 
be bruised or crushed till the rabbit has attained the age of two 
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months. They should be fed with a good selection of green 
sQcci-aenb food, and enough corn to keep them in condition. The 
profit will depend greatly upon the judgment with which this matter 
is managed. They may be put up for fattening at any age between 
three and six months. 

When taken from their mothers two or three litters should be 
allowed to run together in either a pit or shed, care being taken 
that it is perfectly dry, or diarrhoaa and rot will ensue. The 
average age will now be two months. It is difficult to state 
exactly what amount of com should be given, but it may be stated 
as an average that a little under half a pint a day will be amply 
sufficient for young ones of this age. A peck, i.€., sixteen pints, 
should last nearly five weeks for each one ; a peck and a half, 
then, will do for seven or eight weeks, and this will bring the 
young ones up to four months old. They may be fattened then, 
or they may be kept another month or two. With reference to 
the com for these two months, oats and barley are about the 
best. Let these be given alternately, either daily or weekly, 
and for a change a little meal may sometimes be substituted. Oil- 
cake is very good, if you can get them to take it, but their appetites 
have first to be educated. Bread crusts are very good and very 
profitable ; they can be bought almost at a nominal price, and are 
very good fiesh producers. If very stale, the crusts should be 
slightly soaked, but should not be given with too much moisture in 
them. Tea leaves mixed with the com are also cheap and beneficial, 
as are also potatoes and potato peelings. An arrangement can 
easily be made with a baker for his refuse potato peelings, and 
among these will be found a good deal of the vegetable itself. B6il 

L 
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these and give them hot and mixed with bran. Scrupulously exclude 
bran from the com trough ; it is often given to make the com go 
farther, but it will be found to have quite a different effect. A great 
amount of the success will depend upon the judicious administration 
of roots and green stuff. Give these with a liberal hand, taking care 
to note any approach of looseness, and to guard against its increase ; 
so long as your stock is not troubled with this nuisance there need 
be no limit as to the amount. Cabbages, lettuces, long grass, young 
wheat, tares, clover, vetches, marsh-mallows, sow and milk thistles, 
hare and garden parsley, and carrot, turnip and parsnip tops and 
roots are all good, and being of a succulent nature will entirely do 
away with the necessity for liquid. Green food should always be 
given dry. Some advocate the cutting of it a day or two before it 
is required, but it would be better to give it as fresh as possible so 
long as it is free from moisture. Apples and pears are very much 
liked, but are not advisable for a regular food. Hay should be given 
very liberally, as it will counteract any bad effects produced by too 
much green stuff. Keep the place scrupulously clean, and give 
straw for bedding. 

This treatment will do nicely tiU the rabbits are selected for 
fatting; they will then be not fat, but fairly plump, and in a 
thoroughly healthy condition. The males should then be cut, an 
operation which is very easily effected, and improves both the flesh 
and temper of the animal. Then place the doomed ones in smallish 
hutches, not too many together, and commence the cramming pro- 
cess. Oat and barley meal are the two best and cheapest flesh 
producers ; mix these with tea leaves or boiled potatoes, and give 
twice a day warm ; also supply well with sweet hay. Milk sweetened 
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iv^ith a little sugar is an excellent f attener, but rather expensiye ; but 
a little now and then will be greatly relished. Select the green stuff 
carefully, and do not give it either too Uberally or too sparingly, as 
the former will cause looseness and the latter constipation, both of 
which, the former especially, will greatly hinder your work. If fed 
carefully and judiciously in this manner, it is surprising how rapidly 
they will put on flesh, and that of the best quality. As soon as 
each one is. fat enough he can be taken away and killed. 

A word in conclusion as to the quantity of food consumed ; in 
this particular the Patagonian will contrast very favourably with 
many of the smaller varieties, for, when its size is taken into consi- 
deration, it will be found to be relatively a smaller eater than many 
of the others. The skin, by reason of its large size, is valuable for 
many domestic purposes. 

Anyone importing this variety should be careful to ascertain that 
the bucks are perfect upon arrival, for it is no uncommon thing to 
find large specimens that are quite useless for stock purposes. 

The following scale of points has been suggested by Mr. Gilbert, 

but it differs slightly from that given in ^' Rabbits for Prizes and 

Profit," inasmuch as it gives 10 points instead of 5 to ** Head,'* and 

6 instead of 10 points to " Eyes." 

Points of thb Exhibition Patagonian Babbit. 

No. of points. 



1. Size and weight 








... 30 


2. BiohnesB and depth of colonr 








... 25 


3. Body, shape 








... 10 


4. Head 








... 10 


5. Ears 








... 10 


6. Eyes ... ... •>• 








... 5 


7. Condition 






• • • 


... 10 


Total 








... 100 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Polish — Its Native Country — Want of Encourage- 
ment in England — Differences between the Polish 
and the Common White Hutch Rabbit — Colour — 
General Description — Heavy Weight as compared 
with Size — Treatment— Food — Breeding — Manage- 
ment of Does — The Young — Disposition — Crossing 
— Value— The Opinions of Mr. Enoch Hutton—Of 
Mr. E. McKay— Mr. H. E. Gilbert's Standard of 
Excellence. 

The Polish rabbit is a pretty little delicat« animal, and is aaid to 
be a native of Poland. It ie impossible to say precisely whether 
thiii is so or not ; but at the present time it is pretty generally fonnd 
in Central Europe, although not perhaps now to eo great an extent as 
formerly. Still few rabbitries in those thoroughly rabbit-producing 
countries, France, Switzerland, Provence, and the adjoining districts, 
are to be found without them. In England, however, it is different. 
A few years ago they were bred to a moderate extent, and treated, 
as indeed they should he, as a fancy variety. Their resemblance to 
n white hutch rabbit was not conducive to their success, and 
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as time wore on they were not seen so frequently as they used to 
be in the " any other variety class," and we believe we are correct 
in saying that on no occasion has a special class been provided for 
them. A good many fanciers have kept them from motives of 
curiosity, and some interesting experiments have been made with 
them, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

The Polish rabbit is very plain in appearance and easy of descrip- 
tion. The only difficulty that one experiences is in describing to the 
reader the characteristic differences between a pure bred one and a 
common hutch rabbit. A breeder would tell at a glance, but a good 
deal of practice on the part of the amateur is necessary before he 
can do so. The chief differences are that it is not so long in body 
as most of our English rabbits ; its legs are not quite so long, nor, 
as a rule, does it appeaer so large an animal generally, as it is plump 
and compact; but a great deal of latitude must of necessity be 
given in question of size and length of leg. A careful consideration 
of the different features will, no doubt, enable us to see the differ- 
ence pretty distinctly. 

The colour of the Polish rabbit is white— as purely white as 
possible. This is a feature that is always regular, no colouring 
or marking whatever being allowable. The eyes are colourless, 
and the delicate pink shade of the blood is distinctly seen. The 
eyes are never a staring red, but always pink, lighter than those 
of the Himalayan, and quite as large as those of the Angora. The 
face is short and thick as a rule, and the nose is anything but pointed, 
being rounder at the extremity than in many varieties. The ears 
are short and upright ; they are not hard and stiff, as is tlie case 
with the Himalayan, but soft and flexible, as with the woolly varieties. 
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Outside they are covered with a good sapply of exceedingly short 
white hairs, while on the inside is a pink shade, merging into white 
at the edges. The Polish rabbit has not much neck — ^in fact, the 
head seems very much set back into the shoulders; what little there is 
is thick, and the habit of the animal seems to be to drop its head on 
its chest a good deal. The body is plump and short, as already 
intimated. The measurement roimd the body behind the fore legs 
should be several inches less than that farther back, the prettier style 
being when there is a good carriage and when the back rises well at 
the haunches. The length of the Polish will thus be something con- 
siderably less than its weight would have led one to suppose. The 
legs are small, not short and plump, but slight and delicate through- 
out — thin, spare, and short. The fur on the body is not quite so 
long as in the common rabbit, and is more like that of the 
Himalayan ; in fact, were the Himalayan to be stripped of its dark 
points, it would at first sight resemble to a considerable extent 
the Polish ; although the latter is more delicately made in many 
respects. With the exception only of the Dutch, it is the smallest 
fancy rabbit we have. The weight runs from 31b. to 51b. when 
full grown and in condition. It is rare that a specimen is seen 
exceeding 51b., and but few in health are under or as low as 31b. 
As previously remarked, from the very compact build of the Polish, 
its apparent size is but little criterion as to weight, as one that, 
taken on the same basis as the common hutch variety, would only 
apparently weigh 2ilb., would very nearly turn the scale at 41b., 
whereas a hutch prick-eared rabbit, taken on the Polish basis to 
weigh 61b., would be found when tried in the balance to be a good 
deal under 51b. 
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We now have a few points that will enable us to compare the two 
breeds, the common English and the Polish. In the first place the 
English rabbit is generally long and not proportionally large ; the 
Polish, on the other hand, is shorter and stouter, and is much 
heavier than can be believed without putting it in the scale. T^e 
head of the English rabbit is long, and the neck thin and spare. 
The Polish head and neck are both thick and heavy, while there is 
really but little neck. The fur of the PoUsh is shorter than that of 
the English prick-eared rabbit, the legs are shorter and more deli- 
cate, and ^he ears are softer and whiter. There is one more 
difference that, however, can hardly be described ; and that is a 
difference in the shade. If a rabbit of each breed are placed side by 
side, it will be seen that the Polish is purer in its shade, and that 
there is also a different hue about it that can only be understood by 
seeing them in juxtaposition. The eye of the Polish is a good deal 
lighter in shade than that of the common hutch rabbit. We have 
thus fully pointed out the differences between the two varieties, 
because it is important to be able to recognise each, as, irrespective 
of the fact that the Polish is much the prettier of the two, the 
En^^ish white rabbit will have young ones of all colours, and would 
thus spoil the strain of the Polish, which is always white if pure. 

The Polish rabbit is delicate, and would not do at all well in a 
cold or windy situation. The best place for it is in a shed or 
rabbitry where there is a slight warmth, but too much heat would be 
objectionable, as it might have a weakening influence ; but a genial 
warmth is certainly advisable. In habits it resembles somewhat the 
Angora, as it is retiring and shy, and does not seem to covet much 
inspection. When quiet is given it, it is unusually active, and will 
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scamper about the hutch in rare style. It objects most decidedly to 
being at all cramped, and prefers a roomy dwelling with an occa- 
sional run on dry ground. The hutch should be airy as well as 
roomy, and should be conyeniently fitted up, it being borne in mind 
that the inhabitant of it is not by any means a robust or strong 
animal. The question of exercise is an important one with regard 
to the breed under notice. It is a. well known fact that no breed is 
so liable to looseness of the bowels as the Polish, and that it is also 
subject to constipation ; in fact the one is seldom frequent without 
being followed by the other. To establish a healthy habit, nothing 
is better either for rabbits or other animals than plenty of exercise, 
accompanied by a careful attention to diet. Hence it should have 
good exercise, if not daily, at least three or four timet, a week. 
This plan is also of great use in the case of young rabbits. 

The food of the Polish may be much the same as that given to 
any other variety of rabbit, although it should be remembered that 
this variety is very subject to looseness, as already mentioned, and 
the supply of succulent food should therefore be kept under the 
usual mark. The best way to guard against these unpleasant com- 
plaints, with their more or less dangerous concomitants, is not to 
give such food as lettuce or cabbage, the latter especially, in 
large quantities. A few dried beech leaves or heath, if the rabbits 
will eat it, will always be good, and the moi;e palatable green food 
should be gathered over night and given a little dry, to avoid the 
evil effects of too much moisture. A little fresh green food may be 
given as a treat, but not to much extent, and the rabbits will soon 
begin to relish the dried leaves almost as much as the fresh. Young 
grass and wheat, clover, tares, vetches, and the like are all excellent, 
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and they may be obtained at a nominal price. It is a circumstance 
that has been proved by experience that when herbs of this descrip- 
tion form the vegetable portion of the diet, the smell of the excre- 
ment is very much less obnoxious, and as one of the greatest and 
commonest outcries against rabbit keeping is their smell, every 
reasonable precaution should be adopted to make this as slight as 
possible, especially when the health of the rabbit may be improved 
at the same time and by the same means. The delicate bowels of 
the Polish should be borne in mind when dealing out the farinaceous 
food, as it is found that diarrhoea may be sometimes caused by 
injudicious com feeding, as weU as by overdoing the greenmeat. 
Oats are good at any time, and may be given always, with slight 
variations in the way of serving. A mixture of chaff and oats is a 
very good one, and especially suitable to Polish rabbits. Hay in 
any shape is decidedly good, as it produces healthy and firm flesh. 
A little barley will not be amiss. The various meaJs, if given at all, 
should be given sparingly, as it is certain that they have a tendency 
to causing looseness, especially if given with too much moisture. 
They are best given warm, and so dry that they wiU break. 

The Polish rabbit should be kept in good breeding condition, 
but should not be over fat, as its already stumpy body would look 
even more stumpy in that case. 

The Polish rabbit is exceedingly prolific, second only perhaps to 
the little Dutch in this respect. Litter upon litter will come at 
intervals of about two months ; at least they will do if properly 
regulated. Any oftener would not be advisable, but if the doe is 
not used to that extent she seems to get peevish and fretful. It will 
be said, how can it be possible to have litters every two months, and 
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yet allow the young to remain till they are six weeks old? Six 
weeks is certainly a good time to keep the young with their mothers ; 
but it is an exploded notion that it is essential to keep the buck 
away until after the young ones have been weaned. It was said 
at one time that a doe would not engender while suckling, and that 
theory having been shown to be untenable, the next thing put 
forward as a fact was that the young would not be strong, and 
the doe could not stand the wear and tear. In the case of sickly 
does the latter may be the fact, but there is no reason why a fairly 
strong rabbit of the smaller varieties should not have litters every 
eight or nine weeks during the summer, provided she is well kept 
and allowed to rest in the winter months. A weak and sickly doe 
should not be allowed to breed at all, so that its ailments may not 
be bequeathed to posterity. The buck should be hale and strong, 
and should not be allowed to serve more than eight or nine does. 
He should be kept in rather better condition than the doe, and 
should have plenty of strong nourishing food. Oats and oatmeal 
are unbeaten for their strength-giving properties, and they should 
in consequence form the staple food of the stock buck. As the 
Polish breed is naturally a little delicate, even more than usual 
attention should be paid to this matter, and the food supply should 
be very good. At the same time it is important to remember that 
too much heating food, such as oats and barley, the latter especially, 
cause humours and skin diseases, and a good supply of cooling 
herbs should be administered judiciously. 

The number of young at each litter is most usually six. It is 
sometimes a little less, but this is seldom, and seven, eight, and nine 
are not out-of-the-way numbers. The young are bom a pink shade, 
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all exceedingly alike. After a few days they have a little colourless 
wool on them, until a decided white makes its appearance. If the 
litter is very large, some of the weaker ones may be destroyed, or, 
if two does litter at about the same time, one that has the smaller 
number may bring up one or more of the ofiPspring of its more 
burdened neighbour. From the first the Polish doe wiU watch her 
young with tender and jealous care. She does not care about 
much interference, and the young are best looked at when she is out 
of the way, advantage being taken of a run. 

As is the case with aU does of the smaller varieties, the Polish 
mother strips her breast of its covering and makes a beautifully 
warm nest, utterly disregarding her own comfort. As she tends the 
young with untiring zeal, she is apt in cases where she has a large 
litter to debilitate herself very considerably. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to watch the progress of the litter, and if there is any 
tendency on the part of the mother to weakness, one or two of the 
young should be removed. If they are pretty well matured, an 
attempt may be made to rear them, but if not, they had better 
be sacrificed rather than allow any harm to come to the mother. 

They generally come out of the sleeping nest when about three 
weeks old, and although they are not quite so strong as some of the 
more hardy breeds, such as the hutch rabbit or Himalayan, they 
soon pick up and eat pretty freely. 

The tendency to looseness is particularly noticeable in young 
Polish, and it must be kept in check by the supply of green stuff 
being carefully regulated. The young may, with advantage, be shut 
away from the old one for some time while she is having her supply. 
Give her plenty of lettuce and other succulent herbs, taking care to 
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keep her in good order, but also remembering that she has a good 
deal of milk to find for her hungry youngsters, especially when the 
litter is large, and she should haye in consequence plenty of milk- 
producing food. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the strongest of the litter may be 
removed at five weeks or a little after, and the rest in the course of 
the next week. This arrangements will be the means of absorbing 
the milk gradually and saving the mother a good deal of pain and 
trouble. When removed the young may be kept in large sized 
hutches to the number of half a dozen to a dozen together, until 
they have arrived at the age of three or four months. Long before 
this the " sheep " will be discernible from the " goat." The former 
have the snowy white fur and the glossy softness of the true Polish, 
while the latter will be less valuable, the shade being less perfect, 
or the quality of the wool coarser. When about four months old it 
will be time to separate the sexes. The does may remain together 
another month or two, as Polish rabbits are not as a rule pugnacious, 
except when a doe is with a litter, when she will not hesitate to 
resort to arms for the protection of her family. They may be 
removed as required for breeding and placed in separate hutches — 
eight or nine months is the youngest that they should be allowed to 
visit the buck ; and if at this age the season is winter they might 
with advantage be left to the spring before commencing breeding. 
If any doe is at all pugnacious she may be removed, but, as a rule, 
little difficulty will be encountered in this respect. 

As already stated, the Polish rabbit is of a quiet, peace-loving 
disposition. Especially when young, it seems to be strongly 
attached to its keeper, whUe, at the same time, it is retiring and shy. 
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and seldom cares to be watched by strange eyes. It is a pity that^ 
possessing so many advantages as it does, it has not maintained its 
position in this country. The reason of its having become so rare 
is due to its being often mistaken for and paired with common 
English hutch rabbits, the offspring of the two being very valueless, 
as the Polish buck, not being a very large animal, would not improve 
the size of the common rabbit, and size is about the only feature to 
be considered in connection with the £nglish breed ; nor would a 
cross between a common buck and a Polish doe result any more 
satisfactorily. Other crosses have been tried with the breed, but 
without satisfaction. The offspring of an Angora buck and Polish 
doe present many characteristics of both their parents, and the wool 
is longer than that of the mother. Hence the young are not ugly, 
but they do not always keep white, and when they do, they are not 
always of the prettiest shade. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
young are not of any great value. The same may be* said of a 
reverse cross, only that the effect is more decided, as the Angora 
type is spoiled, without producing anything to make up for it. A 
cross with the Himalayan is equally unproductive of good, as the 
black points are difficult to breed out. 

The Polish rabbit is valuable in more ways than one. Its flesh 
is very sweet and tender ; but as it is not a large variety it cannot 
bd rated very high as a food-producer. Its fur is very valuable, and 
is used for many purposes similar to that of the Himalayan. Its 
uniform shade makes it a commodity of considerable importance 
to furriers; but tmfortunately it is next to impossible to find a 
sale for it in this country in small quantities. Where, however, 
the animals are reared in large numbers considerable profit ac- 
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«rae8 to their keepers from this source. Bnt there is one branch 
of rabbit keeping to which the Polish doe is pre-eminently suited, 
and that is for the purpose of nurse does. Second only to the 
Dutch mother in this respect, the little Pole will cheerfully adopt 
a litter of young lops, and bring them up as well or better than 
their own mother would have done. This characteristic should 
be remembered as in their favour. Perhaps in the fluctuation of 
favouritism, the Polish rabbit may once more occupy the position of 
a valuable fancy rabbit. 

Mr. Enoch Hutton, of Pudsey, says : 

'^This is one of the most common of domesticated rabbits; its 
principal characteristic being the purity of its snowy whiteness of 
coat. It is known in all rabbitries, and is quite common in most 
warrens, or I may perhaps best explain myself by saying that the 
ordinary albino of the common warren answers all the points required 
of this breed for successful prize taking, considering that it is most 
of all removed from its primitive state in colour, &c. It looks as 
though it were rather delicate in constitution, yet the contrary 
is the case, for, as a rule, it is very hardy, requiring little or no 
attention more than room, perfect cleanliness, and a due atten- 
tion to food. Why designated the " Polish " I must confess myself 
at a loss to understand, for, though no doubt many specimens have 
been imported, and perhaps some from Poland and Russia, yet I 
could never ascertain that they are more plentiful there than else- 
where ; but I will not quarrel with its name, as, I suppose, like 
everything else, it must have some appellation, and why not Polish 
as well as any other ; even if , as in the case of the Hamburgh fowl, 
it be scarcely known in the locality from which it takes its name? 
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Upwards of thirty years ago I had them in large quantities, the does 
frequently producing as many as eleven at a birth, very few being 
lost in rearing, and seldom or never any deviation or sport from the 
parental colour. 

** As a matter of course its fur must be of snowy whiteness, very 
short, and fine and thick, and close at the bottom, with no approach 
to wiry coamnese intermixed. 

** As in all cases where the fur and flesh are the only value I go in 
for size in preference to the smaller specimens, and if other points 
be kept to I should in all cases prefer the large ones for the show 
pen. Many are not more than about 31b. in weight, and these, as a 
rule, are at the present day the best in other points, so that if they 
were bred equally good and with size in addition, they must be of 
more value. I have seen them quite up to 101b., but seldom one of 
more than 81b. that was fit to win, so that I should say about 81b. as 
the standard weight, allowing fifteen points for it. If this be 
attained, while I would insist upon neatness, fineness of bone, &c., 
as indispensable for a winner, it would go a very long way in placing 
a rabbit at any show. In shape they should be rather long, short on 
the legs, fine in bone, ears short, neat, and pointing forward, per- 
fectly straight, and rather broad and open towards the top, and 
showing the pinkiness of the flesh through the fur. Head of mode- 
rate size, and rather inclined to be small than large. Neck deep, and 
hind quarters rather high. The eyes should be very large, bright, 
of a beautiful pale pink, and prominent. The eye and the purity of 
colour are the leading features. 

*^ The disqualifications are cloudiness of coat, spots on coat, eyes 
other than pink, crooked legs, and lop or half lop ears. 
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Points of the Exhibition Polish Eabbit. 






No. of points. 


1. Colour, white 


■ • • ■ • 


10 


2. Ooat, shortnesB ... ... 


... 


10 


3. Ditto, fineness 


■ ■ • ■ • 


5 


4. Ditto, olosenesB 


• • ■ • • 


5 


6. Size, when 81b 


■ • ■ • • 


15 


6. Head, moderate 


■ • « • • 


5 


7. Ears, small, neat, and open to front 


• • • 


10 


8. Eyes, large, bright, and pale pink 


« • • 


10 


9. Ditto, prominence 


• • ■ • 


5 


10. Legs and feet, small and neat 


■ • ■ • 


10 


11. Carriage and general appeanmoe 


. 


5 


12. Cleanliness and Condition 


... 


10 


Total 




100 



Mr. Edward McKay, Haughton-le-Skeme, Darlington, sayB : 

'* I consider the following to be the exhibition points of a true 
specimen. Firstly, the colour should be pure white ; secondly, the 
eyes should be pink, bright, and free from weakness ; thirdly, size, 
an important point. I do not consider they should weigh more than 
from four to six pounds, as, when they are larger, too much coarse- 
ness is manifested. In shape the Polish rabbit should not be 
*' chubby,'* but rather should present an appearance which may not 
inaptly be described as ' snakey.* The fur should be fine in texture, 
lying close and smooth. 

** In order to get them up for show they should be well fed on oats 
or bean-meal, and fine middlings, mixed with scalding water to a 
crumbling consistence, and they should be bedded well with dean 
sweet hay and kept dry and clean. 

'^ I consider that this variety, when in good trim, presents an 
appearance sufficiently beautiful to compensate for any trouble 
expended on them, and the only wonder is that more fanciers do not 
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go in for them, aa I regard them ae a beaotiful addition to onr oov 
popular fancy." 

Mr. H. E. Gilbert gives the following as a deeirable aoale : 



SoAtB 07 Ponraa fob 


TBI EsBiBiiioN Polish BABBrr. 


1. Sli.i« 


No.ofpdnt 


2. Coat 


15 


8. Condition ,., . 


10 


*-Ey" 


5 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Siberian — Its Native Country — Origin — Pleasing 
Appearance — Description of the Points — Shape — 
Colour — Eyes — Ears — Head — Legs — Summary of 
the Points — Breeding from Angoras and Hima- 
layans — Breeding True — Grooming — Temperament 
— Hardiness — General Treatment — Litters — 
Appearance of the Young — No claim to utility — 
Estimation in which the breed is held in France — 
Standard of Excellence. 

This animal U said io come from Rtugia, and pafticDlail]r from 
the proTince from which it takes its name, but we have no 
evidence in support of this tkeory; indeed, in all probability, it owes 
ita ezistence to this country. Although now a distinot breed in 
itself, and one that breeds true to colour and characteristics, there 
«an be little doubt but that it was original]; a cross between the 
Himalayan and Angora Tarietice, the points of both which breeds it 
«xhibits. When we asked Mr. Hutton for Ms views on the variety, 
be sent them short and to the point : " It is no more than a cross 
betweoi the Angora and Himalayan, and is not worth powder and 
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fihot/* he wrote. It is decidedly showy and handsome, and although 
not much cultivated at the present time, it is none the less a very 
handsome and attractive breed of rabbit. 

The chief points are few, and may be easily described. The 
body should be thick-set and rather inclined to be stumpy, although 
there is some variation in this respect. The neck is short, and the 
head somewhat large, with a long face, the nose coming to a rathor 
sharp point ; legs not long or thick, but rather short and decidedly 
delicate. The body and head should be covered with long white 
hair, or rather wool, for it partakes more of this nature ; and the 
longer this hair is the better. The colour should be snow white, 
with the exception of the extremities, which are generally spoken 
of as ** points.^* These are the nose, ears, feet, and tail, and they 
should be of a dark brown, as nearly black as possible — the darker 
the more valuable. In short, the Siberian should exhibit a com- 
bination of the points of the Angora and Himalayan, having the 
long silky fur of the one and the dark points of the other. All the 
«* points*' must be of one shade, not one black and the other 
light brown, and there should be no intermingling of white hair at 
the junction of the .dark coloured points, but each should end 
abruptly and be sharp and well-defined. The eye is large and 
colourless ; it is generally said to be pink, but this is a mistake. 
In the majority of white animals the skin covering the veins — 

which are very delicate themselves — ^is so thin as to enable the 

« 
blood coursing through them to be easily seen ; hence the very 

beautiful tint visibla 

Next as to ears. These should be short and erect, but in rabbits 

reared in warm places there is a tendency in the ears to be a trifle 

M 2 
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longer and more supple. This is frequently the case, as it is 
produced by the very same means that tends to increase the length 
and lustre of the wool. They should be well covered with fur on 
the outside, but on the inside exhibiting a very clean and bare 
appearance. 

The head should be well wooUed, the fur on the forehead standing 
well out over the eyes. The nose should be as dark as possible, and 
of as nearly the same shade as the other points as can be obtained. 
The nose markings vary very much, being yery often too small 
in first crosses ; and as the larger stamp is certainly the more 
handsome and valuable, this point should receive attention in 
erossing, no two being paired together that are deficient in this 
respect. 

The legs should be white, with dark tips, and these tips should all 
be of one length, and of the same shade. Tips too short are 
decidedly bad. Very frequently they are much lighter than the 
other points, being of a light greyish brown colour, and very often, 
when perfection has almost been arrived at in the other points, 
tiiese still lack lustre and richness. 

In general appearance the Siberian is decidedly sharp, perhaps 
more so than any other breed, the chocolate points contrasting 
admirably with the white silky fur. 

The . desired points may be briefly summed up as under : General 
colour, white ; nature of fur, woolly and silky ; colour of ears, nose, 

/ 

tips of feet, and tail, chocolate brown, as dark as possible ; body, 
somewhat stumpy ; head, rather large ; ears, short and erect ; eye, 
full and colourless ; and legs somewhat delicate ; weight seldom 
exceeding 71b. Of course size is of value, that is when it can be 
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obtaiiied without sacrifiomg other points. Ab with Dutch and 
Himalayan, a small Siberian is a perfect gem, whereas a large 
one has a somewhat ungainly appearance. 

To get a good strain, the best plan is to arrange two crosses at the 
same time, the one between a Himalayan buck and Angora doe, and 
th^ other between an Angora buck and Himalayan doe. The former 
will produce young ones exhibiting very fairly marked extremities, 
but their fur will be wanting in silkiness and length ; while the 
product of the latter will* be almost as well wooUed as an Angora, 
but somewhat deficient in the darkness of the points. Great judg- 
ment should now be exercised in pairing the progeny. Supposing 
you do not care to rear the whole litter, select a buck and doe from 
each, and as soon as they have reached the required age — say, eight 
to nine months — ^pair the buck of cross No. 1 with the doe of No. 2, 
and the buck of the latter with the doe of the former ; and if you 
have anything like luck, you may pick half-a-dozen good ones out of 
the two litters. This will do for showing in the *<Any other variety 
classes," although they wiU not receive such notice as their pretty 
appearance would seem to warrant, as judges do not appreciate the 
breed. 

In general points and colour they will be found to breed very 
true. The wool, however, will not so quicky assume the beautiful 
HJlkineas of the Angora as with that breed itself. Still, by means of 
great care in breeding, it is quite possible to get it nearly, although 
not quite, as good in this respect. 

They should be combed regularly twice, or at least once, a week, 
a process that will take but a few minutes, and which will keep 
them from becoming a mere mass of clot and filth, requiring a 
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moult to restore them to their old condition. This matter should be 
carefully attended to. 

In disposition it is extremely docile and quiet, and very easily 
tamed. It is not, however, quite so much so as the Angora. The 
doe is sometimes a little spiteful when her young ones are with her, 
but, except at this time, she will be found as gentle as most rabbits. 
The bucks are always gentle, and in this respect they differ from 
most other bucks, for they may be left with the doe tiU she 
kindles, or just before. It is, however,, safer to remove them a 
day or two before, or the young ones may be trampled on, although 
the buck will not eat or destroy them, as those of most other 
breeds would. 

The Siberian is much hardier than the pure white breeds, and 
nearly as hardy as the Himalayan. It seems to combine very much 
the dispositions as well as the qualities of the two breeds from 
which it has been extracted. Although very hardy, it does much 
better in indoor than outdoor hutches, as the warmth of the former 
brings on the moults much sooner and keeps the fur bright and 
lustrous. In fact, some out-door bred, and especially autumn bred, 
specimens, never assume that beautiful appearance for which the 
breed is noted. It is, however, important to keep the temperature 
moderately low, as, as said before, any undue increase of heat will 
tend to make the ears too long and pendant, and this is to be 
avoided. The same food and general treatment as for the Aiigora 
and Himalayan will suffice. 

The hutch should be roomy, and the inside should be very cure- 
fully planned, as also should the trough (if a wooden one be used), 
and any other place where the fur is likely to catch ; the aperture 
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between the two compartments should be tinned. It is impossible 
to attach too much importance to the necessity of keeping the 
hutches thoroughly clean. A daily clean out is absolutely necessary, 
and an occasional washing is also to be recommended. If these 
two precautions are neglected the effects will soon show themselves 
in two distinct ways. First, the fur will become clotted and 
matted, and will retain a large quantity of dirt, the result of which 
will be a very unpleasant smell, the appearance will be spoilt, and 
skin will become scurfy and discoloured, and then the animal's 
health will decline, the eye becoming of a dull heavy colour. 
In addition to the cleaning, a coat of fine sand should be 
thrown on the floor, as it will keep the wet from adhering to the 
fur, and thus remove one great cause of matting. Should an 
animal once get thoroughly soiled, it will be hopeless to expect any 
improvement in its appearance till the next moult. All that can 
be done is to cut off the worst with a pair of scissors, and leave 
time to do the rest. A dean shave would be the simplest remedy, 
were it not that a severe cold would be the result ; still, in summer 
time, when they have got their hair very much matted, a pretty 
free cropping will perhaps be the best and most efficient plan. 
Prevention is, however, considerably better than cure, and a 
little reasonable care is all that is required to keep the animal in 
a clean and decent state. 

The doe is very prolific. Six to nine are the general number in a 
litter, and she will breed very frequently. We have already 
referred to the importance of selection in pairing, and it will only 
be necessary to repeat that the doe should be paired to a buck 
possessing in abundance the points that she lacks. Of course, no 
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doe kept for exhibition should be allowed to breed very often, as 
her zeal for her offspring wiU prompt her to tear the wool off her 
chest, for her nest, to such an extent as will disfigure her. This, 
of course, detracts considerably from her chances of winning. The 
doe takes a great deal of trouble over her nest, bestowing con- 
siderable time on it, and lining it thickly with fur. The young 
are bom quite bare and of a pink colour, but gradually a little 
silky fur appears, and this thickens and whitens quickly, until, at 
a fortnight, the youngsters are perfectly white and very beautiful. 
The young require great care and attention at this critical period, 
and if this is given they will soon grow. At three weeks or a month 
old they are very thickly covered with white wool, white all over 
except the ears and nose, which have rather a dark look about 
them, and this gradually increases till, at about two months old, the 
points assume a very light brown. Up to this period, the bodies 
have been covered with wool of a very fine nature, but now, 
however, the wool is of a coarser nature, and the colour of the 
points will gradually darken — the ears and nose especially so, but 
the legs not so much. The points continue to darken till the 
rabbits are about nine months old, when they will probably be as 
good as they will ever be. Very often at a moult the colour 
changes very much. The legs will give most trouble. 

As to utility, the Siberian's chief claim to a place under this head 
is the use to which its fur and skia can be put. The former is 
combed off sometimes three or four times a year and sold, as is done 
with the Angora. 

It is interesting to notice how very much this breed is prized 
abroad. In France and the neighbouring countries it is largely 
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cultivated, and a Frenohmaii would be rather astomBhed were he 
to hear how little the breed is thooght of by his brother fanciers 
on tliismde of the Channel. 






THi Exhibition Sibbbii.ii Babbit. 



No. of Points. 



1. Depth of ooloni of mukin^. 

2. TTiiiformilT of nuiking* 

3. QauiCity and laufth of wool 

4. Qnftlity of wool 

5. Condition 

6. Head 

7. Eara 

8. Eyai ... 



Total 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Silver-Cream — First described — Controversy — Its 
Native Country — Suggested Origin — Experiments 
in Crosses— Its Position in France — Rabbits at the 
Jardin d'Acclimatation, Paris — Cream Blood — 
Pedigree of Mr. Gilbert's Champion Doe — Breeding 
True — -Mr. Firth's Procedure — Pairing — White 
Noses — Da rk Heads — General Descrip Hop, — Fu rther 
Notes on the Origin — Opinions of Mr. Firth, Mr. E. 
Mutton, and others — Controversy on the Purity of 
the Breed — Standard of Excellence. 

The Silvei-Cream is hot not only a recognised variet; of our 
fancf rabbite, but alao one of the most popular; yet it was 
not till 1878 that any authoritative or comprehensiTe article on 
it was publislted, although there had been an almost endless, 
and, in many cases, a very bitter correspondence on the subject 
in those papers which open their pages to tbe fancy. Mr. 
H. £. Gilbert, of Rugby, was the author of the article to which 
we refer, and it will be admitted that he has handled his sub- 
ject most ably and well-nigh exhaustively, although it is more 
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than probable that if the opportunity were given to the disputants 
the controversy would blaze up as fiercely as ever. Mr. H. E. 
GUbert said : 

^' Since the time it first became the fashion to exhibit rabbits, no 
variety, we should think, has caused so much interest, or the amount 
of correspondence to appear in the columns of those journals which 
• provide a comer for the rabbit fancier^s pros and cotis on the 
management and welfare of their pets, as the Silver-Cream ; and it 
is to be regretted that it was not carried out with a more friendly 
feeling, inasmuch as information might have been adduced which 
would have proved interesting, as well as have helped to solve the 
mystery of the origin of this pretty variety of the fancy rabbit. 

'* The Silver -Cream, like the other varieties of the fancy rabbit, 
without much doubt, is of foreign extraction. A gentleman in 
possession of imported silver-greys, some twenty years ago, fre- 
quently found in the litters offspring of the yellow or fawn shade^ 
which ultimately silvered in the same way as the silver-greys, but as 
the exhibition of the ' varieties ' of the fancy rabbit was not then* 
so popular, and in many places not thought of, the yellow or fawn- 
colour offspring being less in esteem than the silver-grey, many 
were probably destroyed as mongrels. We are told that a pair 
of this variety was first exhibited at York show about the year 1871 
or 1872, the same variety having been bred by the same exhibitor 
three ^r four years previously, the judge at this show passing them 
over in ignorance, but at the following show awarding the same 
pair a prize. A Dutch rabbit, successfully exhibited about this 
time, of a peculiar but similar colour, from the same rabbitry, 
may perhaps have given rise to the opinion that Silver-Creama 
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were the result of a kind of silver-grey fawn Dutch conglomeration, 
the name * Silyer-Cream * originating from their cream-like ap- 
pearance. 

*^It would indeed be hard to sav to what extent experiments have 
•iH^n carried out by c««Bing «lver-gr^ with anything approaching 
yellow or fawn colour — ^whether Dutch, Belgian hares, the common 
sandy rabbit, or lops — ^with the hope of producing Silver-Creams, 
but in the Dutch cross we fail to comprehend how self or whole 
coloured rabbits could be expected from marked or broken colours. 
The result of such experiments must have proved in many instances 
anything but gratifying. We hear the produce of a sandy-coloured 
lop doe and silver-grey buck to be two &owA fide, * Silver-Creams,' 
the remainder * silver-grey lops'; whether these * Silver-Creams ' 
ever made a mark in the show pen we have not been able to 
ascertain, or the success of others bred under similar circumstances, 
numerous 03 they must have been. 

" The Silver-Cream (Lg La'pin crime argente) was bred in France 
for many years before it was known to the English fancy. It has 
also been afSrmed that some specimens of Les Lapins crime argentes 
have been the produce of a cross with Les Lapins argent gris and a 
commoner of the sandy tribe. Around Paris there are several 
rabbitries where the Silver-Cream is bred in large numbers for the 
French markets, and to meet the demand of the French /ourreur^, by 
whom the skins of both silver-greys and creams are much prized, the 
majority of the latter being bred by crossing the silver-grey with a 
kind of miniature sandy-coloured Belgian hare (BeUer chamois), pre- 
sumably for the purpose of obtaining to a greater extent the golden 
yellow or fawn shade ground colour. They are also bred in a 
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similar way at other places, also at the Jardin Zoologique ^Acclima^ 
tation du Bois de Boulogne, 

" It may not be out of place here, and may proye of interest, if we 
append a list of some of the varieties and a brief description of each 
of the Lapins belters bred in the gardens, with the prices asked for 
surplus stock, some of which has been purchased by English fanciers 
and has reached here safe and sound after so long a journey, the 
French authorities having a happy way of packing the animals. 
They are sent in a long wooden case, each specimen in a separate 
compartment, being well bedded with straw and plentifully suppHed 
with oats, bran, &c. ; the latter food they partake from a Uttle 
manger in each compartment. 

(Lapins b^liera gris, blano, ohamois, male 18f. to 25f., female 
No. 1. V 27f . 6 85f. 

(Lapins b^liers noiri, male 25f., female 35f. 

No. 2. BnBsea de Siberie, male 8f., female lOf. 

No. 3. Bnieee soira, male 12f ., female 12f. to 50f . 

No. 4. Angoras blapo, male 15f., female 15f. 

No. 5. Lapins Angoras chinois, male 15f., female 15f. 

No. 6. Lapins h fonrrore, male 8f., female lOf. 

No. 7. Leporides k polls ras, male 15f., female 15f. 

No. 8. Leporides Angoras, male 15f«, female 15f . 

Package extra. 

*' No. 1. Lapins hHiers are in shape, make, and size very similar to 
our Belgian hare, the chamois being the variety from which, we have 
before remarked, are descended the majority of the Silver- Creams, 
being a beautiful deep yellow or fawn ; the hlanc, pure white, being 
similar to our Polish, but larger, and having black or blue eyes ; grisy 
anything but a pleasing grey. All these are bred in large numbers. 

^' No. 2. Our Himalayan, but not showing the quality of our 
English exhibition stock. 
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'^No. 8. iVbtr; black, common-looking rabbit. 
No. 4. Angoras, excelling the Himalayans in quality. 

^^ No. 5. Similar to our Siberian. 

^* No. 6. SUver-greys. 

'* No. 7. Resembling our Belgian bare ; grand in colour and ticking. 

'^ No. 8. Buff Angoras. 

^* The inference may be here drawn that the silver-greys owned by 
the gentleman before-mentioned were French, and by their throwing 
Silver-Creams in their litters exhibited the infusion of JB^/ter chamois 
blood. The same remark applies to the parents of the subject of 
our illustration as regards their descent, but whether the original 
Silver-Cream is a perfectly distinct variety, like the silver-grey, there 
remains a doubt, the opinion of many fanciers being that it is. 

*' The increased number which appe^ at those shows where special 
classes are provided cannot but be hailed with delight, and any fresh 
addition to the rabbit schedule of such exceeding merit as the present 
subject is fully deserving of every encour^igement. 

'^ The subject of our illustration is the portrait of the well-known 
champion doe winner during the three seasons, 1877-9, almost when- 
ever shown. She was kindled on the 1st of January, 1876, and was 
bred from a silver-grey doe that came from Mr. Beckley, a noted 
London silver-grey breeder, its sire being also a silver-grey, bred 
from a strain of silver-greys, then belonging to Mr. H. T. Hincks, of 
Leicester, and Mr. Anns, of Clapham, the latter gentleman^s stock 
being especially noted for their splendid even silvering. The un- 
usual excellence, both in colour, silvering, and symmetry of this doe, 
and her continued success in the show pen created at the first quite a 
sensation in the fancy, and undoubtedly increased the interest, and 
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iiore attention to be paid to the breeding and management 

particular variety. From her successful (Wmt emanated the 

ndence before mentioned on the origin of the Silver-Cream, 

to such perfection, &c., surmises and assertions being freely 

ccess in breeding this rabbit is not so reliable, nor are the 
8 even from judicious pairing to be depended upon, as 
•A the other varieties, such as the Himalayan ; but the 
in breeding is mainly secured by knowing in the first 
un of silver-greys from which you intend to breed. In 
is we may quote an instance of Mr. Firth^s, of Bramley, 
sful silver-grey breeder, he having bred a large number 
\ms (many from him have taken prizes) by crossing a 
^eys bred from the same parents as the subject of our 
. u^uu wiuh his own strain of silver-greys, which he was unable to 
do before the infusion of the Cream blood into his breed. This 
gentleman, in a letter to the writer of this article, says : ^ Now I owe 
all my Cream breeding to the pair from you ; and all my prize Silver- 
Creams have been bred from your silver-grey doe. Cream blood, 
although I have successfully bred a large number of Silver-Creams by 
the infusion of your Cream blood into the veins of my own bred 
silver-greys, and with marked improvement even in the breed of my 
silver-greys, and large numbers of their offspring have won prizes at 
all our leading exhibitions.' The pair referred to were from the 
same litter as the champion Silver-Cream doe whose portrait 
accompanies this chapter, and was bred by the writer. A maiden 
Silver-Cream doe has been known to throw aU silver-greys in her 
litter when paired to a sUver-grey buck, but the same doe, afterwards 
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paired to a SilTer-Cream back, has thrown iqpBtlf SQvcr-Creama ; 
again, a maiden Silver-Cream doe, bred from olTer-grejB, when 
paired toaSilTer-Cream bnck, has thiown all Silver- Creama. Witli- 
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could be wished/ but, with judicious pairiog, eventually this, 
it is hoped, will disappear, without sacrificing the charming 
ground colour, the characteristic beauty of the heau ideal Silver- 
Cream. 

*' As breeders they are fairly prolific and equally hardy, averaging 
about the same number as the silver-grey, but it is as well not 
to let the doe bring up more than two or three at the outside. 
A plentiful supply of food of the proper sort should be given, 
such as milk, good clean sweet oats, and green food in summer ; in 
the winter an additional meal of boiled potatoes and barley flour, 
but never soaked peas. For a habitation, a clean roomy hutch, saw- 
dust, straw or hay ad libitum for bedding ; the hutch should not be 
too light or open, and it should be placed in a building moderately 
warm, free from draughts and damp. 

^* There is no other variety, we think, possessing that charm 
and so taking to the eye in the show pen as the Silver-Cream 
par excellence. Its characteristics are very similar to the silver- 
grey, the most notable difference being the colour silver-cream, as 
the name implies, or, as it is sometimes called, silver-fawn ; the body 
or ground colour of a first class specimen should, when the hand is 
gently passed the reverse way of its coat, present a beautiful deep 
rich yellow ; the whole body and extremities being nicely and evenly 
tipped with silvering, the richer the ground colour the more pleasing 
will be the tint from it, and consequent charm in the appearance of 
a rabbit with a coat of so beautiful and delicate a shade. There are 
numerous specimens called or known as Silver-Creams which cannot 
fairly lay claim to the name, the majority lacking that richness of 
ground colour so desirable, at the same time exhibiting too much the 
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bluifih shade of the silver-grey. It should be about the stamp of a 
fi. st-class specimen of the latter variety, and when full grown and up 
to show form, scaling about 71b. ; the head, ears, and feet should be 
of a nice even and uniform silvering throughout, not too *' milky " ; 
the under parts will be found almost white, but this is no detriment 
to its chance of success ; anything approaching a dewlap we consider 
rather objectionable. The eye should be clear, bright, and of a deep 
rich brown, ears short and erect, not carried too forward ; general 
appearance smart and compact. It is rather a shy rabbit, but quiet 
and docile ; in case of emergency capable, without hesitation, of 
taking its own part." 

Since writing the foregoing portion of the chapter, and whilst the 
work was going through the press, Mr. Gilbert sent us the following 
very interesting paper on the origin of the SQver-Cream : — 

*' As no very valuable information on the origin of this variety of the 
fancy rabbit has appeared to my knowledge since my first article was 
written, I send you some particulars which may prove of value. I 
find, on looking over some early volumes of the ^ Cottage Gardener ' 
for 1857, a very interesting letter in No. 453, from a correspondent, 
which I extract, as it throws further light on the origin of the Silver- 
Cream, and supports the opinion first expressed by me in the 
* Country/ of September 28, 1876, of their being originally the 
result of a cross with the common sandy-coloured rabbit: 

" * White Rabbits With Black Points. — Having observed 
in your journal of the 12th of March, an inquiry as to the 
origin of the white rabbits, with black noses, ears, feet, and 
tail, and with pink eyes, a pair of which were exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace show, and which, according to your correspondent. 
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amongst other nameB, have been styled * Africans,' I believe I can 
give some information on the subject, as I am almost certain that 
the stock now sold in London and the vicinity at such high prices 
was bred from rabbits of my own of nearly an opposite colour. 
About nine years back I commenced breeding silver-grey tame 
rabbits from a stock of a few silver-greys and blacks, which I pro* 
cured from a dealer in Leadenhall Market, and for four years after, 
though I bred some hundreds, no other colours were ever thrown 
than silvers, blacks or sprints, t.e., only partly covered with the 
silver points. About that time I introduced a buck which had been 
bred by crossing the produce of a wild silver-grey buck and tame doe 
twice with other tame silvers, consequently having one-eighth of 
wild blood in him. Amongst the first litter bred from him and a 
silver grey doe appeared a white rabbit, similar to the Crystal 
Palace pair ; and during that season my does occasionally bred by 
him these white Africans, and also sandy one. The following 
season, to change the blood and improve the quality of the fur, I 
introduced some half wild silver-grey bucks, bred from a Lincoln- 
shire warren buck and tame doe. When the two wild strains united, 
the Africans became more numerous (about one-third in number to 
two-thirds of silvers). On two occasions, five and four years ago, 
I sent some silver-grey does, and also a number of Africans, to a 
dealer in Leadenhall Market, and from him, I have no doubt, those 
in London and the vicinity were bred. My reason for this opinion 
is, that except the dealer above mentioned and those who have 
purchased from him, no other person but myself, and about seven 
others to whom I have sold them within the last year, is in posses- 
sion of a pure silver-grey tame breed crossed with the wild. I sold 
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the greater part of my stock to a gentleman last year, retaining only i 
a few silvers, which I selected as not breeding Africans, and out of 
about sixty rabbits bred last season there were only three, and those 
sandy, one of which I now have. I understand that on the Norfolk 
silver-grey warren, where the rabbits have been much intermixed 
with the common grey, numerous sandy and white Africans appear ; 
but I never heard of any on the pure silver-grey or common grey 
warrens. It would seem, therefore, that these extraordinary colours 
appear only when the wild silver-grey is mixed with a different 
variety. Why it is so must be left to the physiologist to determine^ 
It strikes me that at some distant period the wild silver-grey breed 
may have been produced by a cross from the white and sandy 
Africans (obtained from some other country), and the wild black 
rabbits. The silver-grey skins are bought up by the fur merchants 
in London in large quantities from the silver-grey warrens, at from 
£1 to £1 4s. per dozen, and exported to Bussia and China, where 
they are made up, I believe, an imitation of the silver-grey fox. It 
seems that the taste of our rabbit fanciers does not agree with that 
of those fur-clad nations, as the colour of the pair, to which the 
judges awarded the prize at the Crystal Palace, would have been by 
them infinitely less valued than the darkest specimen of the pair I " 
exhibited there ; whilst the size of the prize pair, though probably 
more admired, indicated a larger proportion of the tame breed, which 
would render the fur thinner and of an inferior quality.' 

*^ I also find from another number of the same excellent journal that 
at the Crystal Palace Poultry Show, in October, 1863, first honours 
were awarded in the foreign class to a huff diver-grey doe, exhibited 
by Master J De la S. Simmonds, which would very probably be the 
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Silyer-Cream of the present day, and may possibly haye been a 
descendant of the strain owned by the correspondent quoted. The 
above facts and information clearly dates the existence of the Silver- 
Cream in England several years earlier and almost beyond doubt its 
origin. Like every other variety of pet stock that has been taken 
in hand by the fancier for improvement, the Silver-Cream, since my 
first paper was written, as might have been expected from its 
beauty, has become immensely popular, special classes have been 
provided at most shows, and consequently marked improvement 
has been observed in the specimens exhibited." 

Mr. Jno. Firth, of Bramley, near Leeds, writes :-^ 

*' The Silver-Cream rabbits have now become very popular with 
the fancy, and they have made considerable headway at our principal 
exhibitions. Mr. H. E. Gilbert was the first to start this beautiful 
variety in the fancy, and when I saw his * champion * Cream doe 
I did not lose any time in getting the breed into my rabbitry. I had 
the pleasure of receiving a pair of silver-greys from the same litter 
as Mr. Gilbert*s famous Cream prize winner, and by a judicious cross 
with my own bred silver-greys, I bred upwards of sixty in one 
season, and many of them were prize winners. 

^' This strain is rich in colour, and many have wondered how they 
had been originally bred. I found in my long and tedious investiga- 
tion of their origin that they had for years been bred in France, but 
of a larger type, and then the silver-greys coming from France 
containing the Cream blood got infused into our silver-greys, and 
thus the breed has been propagated. 

'^ About three years ago when I saw the Silver- Cream doe 
exhibited at the Bramley Show, by Mr. H. E. Gilbert, I main- 
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tained that SilTer-Creams could be bred from a cross with yellow 
Dutch and silver-grey rabbits, as also from a cross between a 
Belgian-hare doe and a silver-grey buck — ^both being properly 
selected. It is a fact that Silver-Creams have been produced from 
both varieties; but those bred from Belgian-hare does of the 
proper type have been the most perfect specimens — the result of a 
secondary cross. 

^* These views of mine have been furiously attacked, but never 
logically refuted. I have been put down as an ignorant experi- 
mental breeder, but I have quietly carried out my experiments with 
both yellow Dutch and Belgian-hare does and my own silver- 
greys, and the result always gave me every encouragement. 

"Two years since I bred Creams and browns (rabbits) with 
crosses between Belgian-hares and silver-greys, and large numbers 
of the browns which came from my Belgian silver-grey experi- 
mental breeding, may be seen now in Bramley Fall. Many of them 
are of a deep fawn colour, which is attributable to more Belgian- 
hare blood having been infused into them lately. 

" Those new Creams are the product of a cross between a Belgian- 
hare and a Silver-Cream, and the following letter from Mr. George 
Johnson completely confirms the whole of my argument : 

* Wadcroft, Kettering, May 19th, 1879. 

'Dear Sir, — ^I beg to give you my experience in Silver-Cream 
breeding, according to my former -promise. Some years ago I 
wondered how the old Creams were bred. I set to work, and 
began to breed silver-grey Dutch. I bred some splendid specimens, 
I tried various coloured Dutch in crossing with silver-greys. I put 
a blue and white Dutch buck to a rather light shaded silver-grey 
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doe — both Creams of the old stamp, and they were moderately well 
silvered. This first experiment gave me great satisfaction, and I 
concluded that it was the way the old stamp of Creams was 
produced. I sold one of these does to a party, and he mated 
her with a Cream buck, and the result was a litter of seven or eight 
Creams. The other doe I destroyed as I gave up breeding Creams 
for a time. I then tried my hand again, and got a Cream buck from 
a gentleman in exchange. The idea occurred to me that I should 
like to breed a good Silver-Cream without the black, or sooty points 
which you will understand. I considered all the variety of rabbits 
well over, and what was the outcome of all the different crossing. 
I came to the conclusion that if I got a common fawn doe rabbit, 
and crossed it with a silver-grey buck, the outcome would most 
probably be Creams with very light thighs and legs— common you 
know to the fawn and lop-eared rabbits, — ^but I did not on that 
ground make the experiment, being satisfied the cross would not 
please. I then came to the final decision that the best cross I could 
get for my experiment was a very rich coloured Belgian-hare doe as 
free from ticking as possible,' and then cross with a Silver-Cream buck, 
because the Belgians have better legs, — better in colour, I therefore 
secured a Belgian-hare doe with scarcely any ticking about her, from 
Mr. Greaves, and crossed her with a Cream buck, and the outcome 
was all greys like the wild coloured young ones. I managed to 
rear three of them, two does and one buck. Now, one doe silvered 
more than the other, and from this doe I have bred all my best Silver- 
Creams by an old stamp Silver-Cream buck of the proper colour and 
type. Mr. Entwisle^s new Cream buck, which he got from Mr. 
Robinson, I bred from a silver-grey doe with a large white spot on 
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the nose by the brown buck, from the Belgian-hare doe mentioned 
above. The silver-grey doe was a very inferior doe, but she answered 
my purpose for the experiment.' 

** Able arguments have been advanced from time to time by many 
rabbit fanciers since I first introduced the discussion of the origin of 
silver-fawn, or Cream rabbits, and much of which I fully endorse. 
Mr. H. E. Gilbert subsequently took up the inquiry which ultimately 
confirmed all I had adduced, and to him I feel greatly indebted in 
^$s investigation.* I have always maintained that silver-fawns had 
been originally bred from a cross between the sandy-coloured and 
the silver-grey rabbit, and the * New Silver- Creams,' produced by 
Mr. Geo. Johnson, bears my argument out, although he first crossed 
with a Silver-Cream buck, from the late Mr. S. G. Hudson, of Hull, 
instead of a silver-grey buck, which, of course, infused more fawn 
or cream-colour into the offspring, and thus saved considerable 
manipulation or secondary infusion of the fawn blood into the 
sUver-grey and sandy-coloured offspring. When I first saw the 
offspring of Mr. Johnson's ^ New Cream ' buck I perceived the 
characteristic features of the Belgian hare rabbit in him. 



* Mr. Gilbert disputes Mr. Firth's claim to having first started the discussion 
on the origin of SilVer-Creams, and to having discovered the origin of his strain. 
He says it "should he t7i« of7i«r way about, as my letter in the 'Country ' of Sep- 
tember 28, 1876, will prove, where mention was first made of sandt co\xi\txed, 
rabbits. Bramley show, 1876, 1 believe was the third show that I sent champion 
Cream to. There was a mistake in the catalogue price, £1, and she was claimed by 
Mr. Beldon. Mr. Firth afterwards seeing the rabbit, and noticing that it was 
claimed at a very low figure, very kindly informed me of the fact, and I immediately 
telegraphed to the secretary and pointed out the error, and after some trouble 
matters were set right. In consideration of his kindness I offered him a pair of 
young silvers, which he gladly accepted, and this was how the strain got into his 
rabbitry." As regards the "discovery," Mr. Gilbert asserts that the information 
was offered spontaneously by him for the benefit of the fancy. We think that to 
Mr. Gilbert may fairly be awarded the honour of having first brought the claims of 
the Silver-Creams prominently before English fanciers, to having taken the 
lead in tracing its origin, and to having given unselfishly to the public the result of 
his investigations. Mr. Firth has been very active in the same cause, and has, 
by i>ainBtaking experiment and diligent inquiries, earned the thanks of all true 
fanciers.— Ed. 
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*^ The late Mr. S. G. Hudson laid claim to having bred the first Silver- 
dreams in England, but, Mr. Enoch Hutton, one of our ablest rabbit 
judges, rebutted this claim, declaring that he bred the first in this 
country. The claims as to priority were very conflicting and unsatis- 
factory, and being fully determined to bring the issue of this ques- 
tion to a hottd fide conclusion, I began the investigation of the origin 
•of Mr. H. E. Gilbert^s Silver-Creams, and discovered that they had 
^rung from Mr. Beckley's and Mr. Anns^ silver-grey strains. I then 
ascertained from Mr. Anns, of Clapham, that his strain of silver- 
greys had frequently thrown those Creams, but he destroyed them as 
* mongrels.' I afterwards learnt from a Parisian that Silver-Creams 
were veiy plentiful at the Jardin (TAcclimatationy Paris, and I then 
wrote to the director and ascertained from him that their Silver- 
Creams (JjCs Lapins crime argentSs), were the result of a cross 
between the light-shaded silver-greys {Lee Lapins argent-gris), and 
the Bilkr Chamois^ which are similar in colour to our Belgian hare 
rabbits, minus their ticking. This latter statement is corroborated 
by the well-known fact that from this cross comes the French 
Belier Chamois buff, which, when re-crossed with the silver-greys 
(Lea Lapins argent-gris), gives the Silver-Creams (Les Lapins crime 
>argentes), of the French type, which are much larger in size than 
our own type of Silver-Creams. It will be seen from this that the 
French plan is similar to that which has been successfully carried 
•out by Mr. George Johnson, of Kettering, who has produced ^a 
cross * of * New Silver-Creams ' from a cross between our English 
type Silver-Cream buck, and a very deep-coloured*-minus ticking — 
Belgian-hare (doe) rabbit. And here it is worthy of remark that those 
French crosses will, like our own in breeding for clear Creams, throw 
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the aUyer-grey rabbits, and it is quite possible that those silver-grey 
parents, from which Mr. Gilbert's beautiful Creams were bred, may- 
have been descendants of Lts Lapins argent-grisj containing the 
blood of the Lea Lapins crime argentes. And in this belief I am 
more thoroughly confirmed from the knowledge that the late Mr. 
Hudson, previous to breeding his ' first * Silver-Creams, had been 
on a visit to Paris, where he had seen the ^BSlier Chamois bujff\* 
and ' Les Lapins crime argentes,^ and had, in all probability, bought 
some of them, because, in his reply to one of my letters on the origin 
of the Silver-Creams, he admitted frankly that if he was not the first 
to breed the Silver-Creams he was the * first who produced the 
Silver-Creams of the English type.' 

" The BSlier Chamois huffs, when crossed with our silver-greys, 
throw both Creams, silver-greys, and silver-browns; but when 
crossed with our Silver-Creams, they almost always throw aU Silver- 
Creams, and when I cross the Belgian-hare doe with a Silver-Cream 
buck I often get in each litter more silver-browns than Creams, if it 
is a primary cross, or silver-greys ; but if, on the other hand, I cross 
those silver-brown does again with a Silver-Cream buck, the result 
is more Silver-Creams, and they are generally extremely even 
and extraordinarily good in ground colour ; and whenever a silver- 
grey is thrown by those does they are most unquestionably very 
evenly and well silvered. 

''From what has been adduced by myself and Mr. Gilbert, for 
the past three years, it may be considered a final settlement of 
this long disputed question, that the Silver-Creams, Les Lapins 
crime argentis, have a French origin. Finally, I may remark that 
I am told upon the highest authority that Les Lapins crime-^rgentds 
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have been bred in France many years before they were known to 
the fancy in England, and many young rabbits of a Cream colour 
have, no doubt, been '* thrown ** in litters from our silver-greys 
which had the fusion of Lti Lupins argent-gris and Vargent crime 
blood, but have been destroyed as mongrels by the more ignorant 
of the breeders. 

** M. Gayot shows that they were bred by him originally in France, 
long before they were bred in Eogland ; and their fur being beauti- 
ful, it became of great value amongst le beau monde. M. Gayot 
distinctly affirms that Les Lapiiia cr^ime argentes come from a cross 
with Lea Lapins argent-gris, and the common yellow, or sandy 
coloured warren rabbits. 

^^ Those who think of breeding Silver-Creams, should select 
breeding stock from well-known prize winners, for such I find is 
always the wisest course, saving both time and money. The surest 
way to breed Creams, is to get a silver-grey doe — Cream blood — 
and pair with a Silver-Cream buck, and the result is generaUy 
a preponderance of Creams or fawns. If the Cream blood is 
too far removed from the parents, few Creams, if any, will be 
bred; but on the other hand if the Cream blood is repeatedly 
infused on both sides, it is certain to manifest itself in almost 
every litter. 

"The Silver-Creams should be, even when quite young, of a 
rich fawn colour. If there are sooty ones when young it is best to 
destroy them, because t^ey will not be worth keeping for the 
exhibition pen nor yet for stock purposes. Their colour is sooner 
known than that of the silver-grey, and the breeder then knows 
how his chances are for colour. 
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^^ I should give the following as a desirable standard of 



" Points of an Exhibition New Silybb-Obbam Babbit. 



1. BiohnesB of gronnd oolonr 

2. EyexmeBsof sUyering 

3. Silvering 

4. Shape 

5. Size 

6. Head 

7. Ears 

8. Eyes 

Total 



No. of points. 
25 
20 
20 
10 
10 

5 

5 

5 



100 



»> 



On the vexed question of origin of the Silver-Cream, we select 
a few more letters, the writers of which are practically agreed that 
the present Silver-Cream is, like many of the recognised varieties of 
poultry and pigeons, a manufactured article. But, as Mr. Lyall 
very justly remarks, " when a variety is established, and will breed 
true to itself, it cannot fairly be called ' mongrel.' " 

Mr. Balls says : — 

**I am now more than satisfied that < Silver-Creams' are neither 
more nor less than mongrels ; '' and he stated that to several medical 
gentlemen, who were fanciers, he sent the following letter, and 
that the replies to all were most decidedly against the Cream 
being a pure rabbit, or the offspring of pure silver-greys. The 
circular letter ran : -^ * Is it possible that two silver-greys can 
throw any other coloured specimen than like themselves, unless 
a strain of some other class is in their blood ? Silver-greys may be 
fairly compared to an iron grey horse. Silver- Creams to a strawberry 
roan ; the former are perfectly jet black when kindled, the latter are 
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somewhat of a fawn, Borne say a sooty fawn. Both classes shed 
their fur for silyering at about the age of three or four weeks/* 

Mr. J. C. Lyell, of Dundee, says : — 

** Mr. Balls would have made a happier comparison in likening the 
blue roan horse to the silver-grey, if the red or strawberry roan 
compares with the Silver-Cream. Silver-Creams may have originated 
in England from greys having in their blood a strain of the French 
Silver-Creams ; but that the fawn ground could sport naturally from 
silver-greys having no such cross is a fact in keeping with the laws 
of nature, just as the mealy dovecote pigeon comes from the black- 
barred blue, the fawn coloured from the black rook, the dove 
coloured from the common linnet, and what Mr. Hutchinson, of 
Dublin, calls the flavino, or yellow grounded hare of Ireland, from 
the ordinary hare. When a variety like the Silver-Cream rabbit 
comes to be thoroughly established as it is, it is a misnomer to call 
it a mongrel, however it may have been produced." 

Mr. Herbert Barham, M.R.C.S., says : — 

*' I say most emphatically that I do not beUeve Silver-Creams can 
ever be bred from pure silver-greys. I have bred, and inter-bred, 
silver-greys of the best strains, and never yet produced, even as a 
freak of nature, any specimens resembling a silver-cream, which 
latter variety is, no doubt, as much a made one as a black Hamburgh 
fowl, which is produced by a cross between a coloured Hamburgh 
and the Spanish fowl. Doubtless, any pricked-eared rabbit of a 
bright fawn colour, crossed and re-crossed with the silver-grey, 
would produce, in time, a more or less perfect specimen of the so- 
called distinct breed, Silver-Cream.'* 

Mr. Edward McKay, of Houghton-le-Skeme, says : — 
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<* The first Creams I ever bred were out of silver-grey does of a 
grand winning strain, bred some years ago by Mr. Beckley, of 
London, by a buck bred by Mr. Hudson, of Hull ;^' and lie regards 
the Silver-Cream as a mere sub-variety of the silver-grey. Writing 
at another time, in reply to the letter of Mr. Barham, he says : — 
^'I would ask Dr. Barham (as his experience differs entirely from 
mine with regard to ' breeding and inter-breeding * silver-greys of the 
purest strains, and never producing Creams, even as a 'freak of 
nature *), if he concludes that because he has not bred Creams from 
silver-greys that no one else has ? Surely not. And I say again 
that from the purest and best strain of silver-greys of the day I 
have bred my present strain of Silver-Creams. Have we to conclude 
that because there are white blackbirds, white starlings, white 
fiparrows, white crows, &c., that there must have been other blood 
infused to produce them. This line of reasoning might be carried 
much further, but for the present occasion the ' freaks of nature * 
referred to will suffice. Moreover, can anyone come forward and 
prove that any of the winning Creams, either in the past or 
present, were bred from any other species of the rabbit tribe, 
except silver-greys ? If this is looked properly into, the reason- 
ableness of my opinion that Creams are merely a sub-variety of the 
silver-grey is as yet untouched." 

As will have been seen, both Mr. Firth and Mr. Johnson say how 
they have manufactured Silver-Creams from other varieties besides 
silver-greys ; but, on the other hand, Mr. Hutton, whose opinion 
is entitled to great consideration, calls these manufactured rabbits 
valueless, and says that their resemblance to the Silver-Cream is 
little more than superficial. 
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Mr. Enoch Hutton, of Pudsey, who is so well known both as 
a breeder and public judge of rabbits, says : 

*^The Silver-Cream — or, to be more explicit in its designation, 
the silver-fawn rabbit — is the remote part of the silver-grey, and 
though but recently introduced to the show pen, it bids fair 
to attain a high position, and even to rival the silver-grey in 
popularity and usefulness. 

'^As it is quite likely that others will touch upon its origin, I 
I will avoid all scientific research, which, at best, in my opinion, 
will end in mere conjecture, and I will content myself by saying 
that the best specimens that I have seen were the offspring of silver- 
greys, and these, in all cases, reproduced that variety; and I 
look upon them as a sport of the latter breed, and a very valuable 
sport indeed, which (if it can be improved and established as a 
permanent variety) will indeed be a boon to the fancy. Upwards 
of twenty years ago, before rabbits had attained a position at the 
shows, I had a good many silver-greys imported, all of which threw 
a Silver-Cream occasionally; and some which I had about that 
time from the late Mr. Frederic Spray Angell, of the office of the 
" Journal of Horticulture," produced them in every litter, but at 
that time they were too smutty to be of any service, but such pro- 
duce has improved correspondingly with the improvement of the 
silver-grey , and their merits have consequently become more appre. 
ciated. 

^' Many crosses have been introduced of late, with an eye to the 
production of this variety, and with a view of improving the 
evenness and richness of ground colour, but as yet little has been 
done in that direction, for although, at a glance, most of such 
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crosses hare a saperficial appearance saffident to deceive a new 
beginner, jet on careful examination these have proYed of little 
value, the ground colour being generally white or very pale &wn; 
the belly and feet pure white, many showing the shape of . head 
and ear and gait of the Belgian hare; and while quite even in 
colour and free from smuttiness, on the head, ears, and nose at 
least, one half of the fur has been of no more value than that of the 
common white rabbit, while the ticking and silvering, which are 
indispensable in a good specimen, has been almost nil. 

*' During the year 1879 I examined many of the best specimens, 
and did not bind myself to one variety of shade of colour, but 1 
took all that stood in with any degree of chance of a prize, with 
the following result. First, I wiQ describe those bred purely from 
the silver-grey, which I found to be as follows : 

*' Ground colour, close to the skin, pale fawn. 

^^ Middle ground colour deep, and rest fawn, the surface full of 
ticking and well silvered. 

*^The beUy fawn and well silvered, and somewhat ticked. 

" Feet, fawn throughout, slightly silvered, with no tendency to 
white, and very well ticked. 

** The scut rich fawn, head good fawn, ground colour well ticked 
but rather slatey in appearance, or what is known as smutty. 

"Of the so-called "new shade," but which I will caU the 
manufactured variety, I find the ground colour next the skin pure 
white. 

"Middle ground colour, pale fawn, fairly silvered on the surface, 
but sparsely ticked. 

" Side, yellow on the surface, but ground colour pure white with 
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very little yariation from white on legs and feet, which were 
entirely devoid of ticking, with the under part pure white. 

<^ I found a cross between two of the above varieties was as 
follows : 

** Back, white ground, colour shading off into pale fawn ; head, 
pale fawn, the whole fairly silvered and moderately ticked; feet, 
fawn, and well ticked. 

" BeUy, white, and side pale fawn, and nose slightly smutted. . 

*'I may say that I write with no prejudice against the new variety, 
but I simply give the result of close and careful examination of a 
great number of specimens, and no one is more glad to welcome any 
improvement, however brought about, and I believe I was one of 
the first to be deceived in my eagerness to welcome what appeared 
to be a grand attainment in some young specimens of the new 
variety at a recent show ; but, on mature consideration and careful 
examination of all shades of colour that I have met with, I am 
satisfied that the new product cannot Qope with the original kind ; 
and it is my opinion that if those produced purely from the silver- 
greys were carefully selected and bred together a race would result 
that would be quite sure to reproduce true to colour, and in time 
the shady part might be bred out ; and, so far, I look upon it as a 
mistake to try to manufacture them while such good materials are 
at hand ready made. 

"If, however, every other good and useful property is to be 
forfeited for the so-called evenness, then, of course, the new pro- 
duce will be taken by the careless as bearing the palm, while, in 
truth, the old style, or those produced originally from the silver- 
grey, are far more even in colour, being sound on the under surface 

o 
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as well as on the back, while the new anes are mostly white, the 
only disadvantage of the former being the little cloudiness on head 
and ears, while their furs are much more valuable than those of 
the new variety, for little more than half the far of the latter is of 
any value. 

*'The dark shade on the head is caused by a few black hairs or 
ticking, which comes from the silver-grey, and whicH I have no 
doubt might, with a little care, be bred out. 

''In writing this article my main object has been to instruct, 
or to try and place the beginner in the way of selecting £or 
himself, and to this end I will give some rules by which I should 
proceed in my selection of the proper rabbits from which to 
breed. 

**In shape, size, style, and carriage they should be similar to 
the silver-grey. The ground colour should be silver-fawn, this 
applying to the under parts as well, although they will always be 
somewhat pale there. This should be well intermixed with a 
longer and stronger kind of hair, which, working through the 
ground colour, forms the effect on the surface known as silvering 
and ticking, and these are always found in a good specimen in 
about the proportion (speaking roundly) of six white to one deep 
fawn and red one. As a rule, the does are much better than the 
bucks. i 

"The best I have yet seen was bred by Mr. H. E. GilbCTt, of 
^^£^7) ^^cl was shown for some time most successfully by that 
gentleman, and also by Mr. E. Pepper, of Hinckley. This rabbit 
appeared to me to be a true fac-simile of the style first of all 
produced from the silver-grey pure and simple. 
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** As a guide, I would lay down the points aA follow *. 
Points of thb Silyeb-Cbbam Babbit. 



1. Gzoond ooknu^^rioh fawn 

2. Silvering 

3. Ticking 

4. EvennMB, taking the belly as well 

5. Size and shape ... 

6. Dewlap 

7. Head 

8. Eye 

9. Ears 

10. Coat 

11. Condition 

Total 



as other parts 



No. of points. 

... 20 

... 15 

... 16 

... 10 

... 10 

... o 

... 5 

... 5 

... d 

... 5 

... 5 

... 100 



*^The disqnaUfications are spots on any part of the animal, crooked 
limbs, and lop or half -lop ears, &c." 

The following is the standard of excellence, as drawn up by 
Mr. Gilbert, but some time after its first publication, in ** Rabbits 
for Frizes and Profit," he suggested two slight alterations in the 
scale of points, to the effect that No. 2 should have twenty-five 
points accorded to it, and that Ko. 4 should be for condition, and 
should count ten points : 

Points of thb Exhibition Silvxb-Cbbaic Babbit. 

No. of points. 
1. Bichness of ground oolonr 25 



2. Evenness of silvering 

3. Silvering 

4. Shape ... 

5. Size ... 

6. Head ... 

7. Ears ... 
8* Eyes ... 

Total 



O 2 



20 

15 

15 

10 

5 

5 

5 

100 



CHAPTER X. 

The Silver-Grey — Its Native Country — First known in 
this Country — Silver Sprigs or Millers — Rise in 
Popularity — Want of Classes for Lights and Darks 
— Pairing — Silvering — Sise and Shape — Tempera- 
ment—Breeding—Colour and Shading of the Young 
— General Treatment — Opinions of Mr. Enoch 
Mutton, Mr. E. McKay, Mr. A. Hudson, Mr. Firth, 
Mr. S. G. Hudson, and Mr. J. Jennings — Controversy 
on White Specks on Noses — Standard of Excellence. 

There Ib little doubt that this Tsriet; originiillr came from, or was 
fotmd in the greatest nmnbera in, Sism, although it maj* be found 
also in most European countries, and in almost eveiy stage of 
perfection. Mr. Bayson SEud that when "BoniugtonMowbraj, Esq." 
wrote his treatise, some sixty years ago, on poulby, rabbits, &c., he 
alluded to the fact tliat he had "heard or read somewhere" that 
a peonliai Mud of rabbit had just been introduced into Lincoln- 
shire, and that he called it the " silver- tipped," and described it as 
" having the fur of a dark and lighter shade mixed, with some of 
the hairs approaching to whiteness, and numbers of them are now 
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found in the neighbonrhood of London, where they are bred in large 
numbers, and their akina bought for exportation to Russia and 
China." It is not a little curious that though we have searched all 
the editions of Mowbray in the British Museum, we can find no 
allusion in any of them to any rabbit which might answer to our 
Silver- Grey of the present day ; indeed, we do not find the variety 
mentioned in any book until 1861, in the " Rabbit Fancier." 

The Silver-Grey is now, however, in high estimation by most 
fanciers, and though its progress into favour may not have been 
so rapid, or its merits so quickly recognised, as was the case with 
the silver-cream for instance yet it has now fully established itself 
amongst us as a general favourite. There are many reasons why 
this should be the case — its neat appearance and soft glossy fur; and 
so high is the standard of perfection now raised, that none but 
really first- class specimens have a chance of success at an exhi- 
bition. 

It will be noticed that the largest specimens are, with few ex« 
ceptions, of the darker shade, and these are known to furriers as 
the Lincolnshire Silver-Grey, or Silver Sprig, or Miller, by reason of 
the darker shade predominating over the light or silvery, the latter 
being by some fanciers deemed the one more desirable from its nearer 
approach in appearance to the chinchilla, which it is sometimes 
termed, to distinguished it from the darker-coated kind, reared in 
semi-wild state or in warrens. Mr. Rayson stated that, to his 
knowledge, these '^ Millers" to which we have alluded were^ at the 
period at which he wrote, reared in thousands upon the ground 
in a wild state, and that one nobleman killed some five or six 
thousand in the season, which were sent to a large city for table 
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purposes, the sIods being returned with the hampers, to be exported 
to large furriers in the north of Europe. 

Here is, perhaps, no rabbit m<nre difficult to describe, or which, 
when x>noe seen, is more easily recognised, than the Silyer-Grey. The 
rapid strides it has made during the last few years to popularity 
demonstrate most clearly its value and beauty. Some few years ago 
it was scarcely heard of at shows, but now few classes have so many 
candidates for honour as those set apart for this variety ; in fact, to 
such an extent have the entries increased that it is almost impossible 
to judge them satisfactorily, especially in the face of the divided 
opinion on the " light v. dark " question. It has been proposed to 
provide two classes, one for the dark and one for the light shade. 
This would make the judging much easier, and, by disposing offhand 
of the question of the relative values of the two shades, give a fresh 
stimulus to the cultivation of the variety. The SOver-Orey some- 
times approaches too much to the silver-white, or the light shade 
found upon the back of the Indian or Western African ratel, which 
is as objectionable in almost as great a degree as the dark shade of 
the Miller, with its few white hairs appearing amongst the far 
greater number of black ones. 

There are two distinct classes of shading, the dark and the light, 
as we mentioned above, and to whichever class a specimen belongs 
it should be as uniform as possible; not light body and almost 
black head, as is so often seen, nor vice versa. It is difficult to say 
which shade is the more valuable, some, judges giving the preference 
to the one and some to the other. It is a matter of individual taste 
and the fashion of the day, for there is a fashion in rabbits as in 
most other ^' fancies.*' 
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The precise ahade deaired may, to a tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty, be obtained with a little study and care in pairing; for 
instance, a too dark and a too light, or milky shaded, specimen 
may be mated, and if the first generation are not all that could 
be desired, the next will be, if similar rules be observed in the 
selection of stock. On the difficulty of obtaining correctly marked 
specimens, Mr. C. Bayson remarked, in the first edition of his 
book, that he had for years tried many experiments in order to 
obtain the precise shade he wanted, but that, even with all the 
care possible in selection, he found at times that a foot or two, 
perhaps all four, or sometimes the nose, ears, and face also would 
become too dark. If this should be the case, select as mate one with 
the face and extremities a little too light, though this is seldom to be 
found, for, as a rule, these parts of the body are so dark as to deter 
an otherwise excellent rabbit from taking a prize. The more uniform 
in shade, i.e., silvering, the more valuable, for that is one of the 
great points to be attained, and should be the important consider 
ation with all breeders. As the white points, blaze, and collar of 
the Dutch, and the dark extremities of the Himalayan are all 
important with those varieties, so is the imif ormity and sharpness 

of silvering in the Silver-Grey. 

» 

The value of the specimen depends chiefly on the shading or 

silvering. This is somewhat peculiar, very difficult to describe, 

and difficult to illustrate, even in colours. It should be of a silver 

greyish hue — as the name indicates — ^the great point being to get 

the shading precisely the same from the nose to the tail. The 

hairs are of three distinct colours, viz., black, white, and blue. 

The furls black when young, and gradually changes into a light blue. 
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while the longer hairs are a mixture of black and white. The 
average Silver-Grey has a dark head, uniform body, and light belly. 

There is another desirable feature in tins variety, viz., its size, or 
weight, which should be from 61b. to 91b. They are sometimes 
larger, but it is seldom that those of the *^ Chinchilla " type are so ; 
and the owner of a good large specimen — ^the larger the better — 
in all other points perfect, may congratulate himself, and fearlessly 
compete with others in exhibitions. This variety, when in a proper 
condition for exhibiting, is rather heavier than its appearance would 
indicate, as it is remarkably compact and solid. 

A neat form also is a point to be aimed at. The animal when in 
repose has an attractive appearance, with its slightly arched back 
and generally plump and well-to-do sort of a look. The head is small 
and well formed, tapering off at the nose, and its well set sparkling 
eye of dark colour, and ever watchful and rather suspicious glance, 
all tend to impart to it a lively appearance and a ^^ cute " look not to 
be found in any of the other varieties. The general form is perhaps 
rather stumpy, and the great compactness characteristic of the breed 
causes the animal to look smaller than it really is. 

It is doubtful whether it is so docile as some or any of the other 
varieties, but it is astonishing what may be done towards accom- 
plishing this by uniform kindness and attention. It is lively and 
active above the average, not encouraging over petting, but by no 
means of a savage disposition. Hardly a child's rabbit, but still one 
which can appreciate kindness, and which can easily be tamed. 

Silver-Greys are hardy, perhaps as much so as any we rear, and 
will bear the weather better than, or as well as, any others, but a 
little warmth in an inside hutch tends to impart a lustre to the fur not 
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obtainable in thoee reared entirely in outside hutohes or upon the 
ground. 

The doe is tolerably prolific, and generally produces from six to 
nine at a birth ; but, as all fanciers know, it is not wise to allow the 
doe to bring up very many at a time, especially if large animals for 
exhibition are wished. She is a very nervous and suspicious, but 
very attentive, mother, and the less she is interfered with at the time 
of kindling the better. She will be found to attend her progeny with 
great care, never slacking her attention for a single moment, and 
angrily resenting any intrusion. Do not let the doe breed too 
young ; it will pay you to wait till the year is out, and remember 
that if she brings up a large litter she will want a great deal of 
'* pulling round ** before she is in show trim again. 

When the Silver-Greys are bom they are quite black, and retain 
that shade until a month or six weeks old. A change is generally 
first observable under the body, and this gradually spreads itself all 
over the body, the nose, face, and ears frequently retaining the dark 
shade for the greatest length of tune, but in this they vary. For 
this reason none but fully developed animals should be exhibited. 
As to the *< shading,^* the development of that depends to some extent 
upon the treatment they receive and how kept. If very warm and 
comfortable in inside hutches, they develop earlier than if a colder 
treatment be observed \ and the results maybe expected accordingly. 
If kept warm they should be in show trim in six or eight months, but 
it should be remembered that the whole of the body will not neces- 
sarily change colour at once, some portions retaining the dark tint 
for some weeks after the remainder of the body has assumed the 
desired shade. 
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ConcemiBg their general treatment, nothing need be added to that 
ahready stated in reference to other varieties, beyond noting that the 
shyness of the doe when the nest is made in the darkest and most 
remote part of the hutch is proof that, as previously remarked, the- 
less she is interfered with at that time the better. 

To Mr. Enoch Button, of Pudsey, we are indebted for the- 
following very full and excellent article. He says : 

" This is not alone one of the most beautiful, but, in my opinion, 
it is ihA most beautiful of all domesticated rabbits, and ought to* 
take the premier position at all shows, for its great beauty is not 
without its value for practical purposes, as it is, without doubt, the 
most useful of all the fancy varieties. 

** My leaning to this da«s of rabbit over all others will, no doubt,^ 
lay me open to criticism, when I may be charged with a weakness 
for them ; but, whether this be looked upon as a weakness or only as 
a due appreciation of its grand properties, I leave others to deter- 
mine, and I will content myself by saying, that were one each of all 
the fancy breeds placed before me in competition for a champion 
prize or cup, all of which.were about perfect of their kinds, I should 
have no hesitation whatever in deciding upon the Silver-grey as the 
recipient of that honour. 

" This will not be looked upon so pleasantly by the breeders of 
other varieties, but I think I am quite justified in the position I take, 
C(msidering the great dif&culty of producing a first-rate specimen,, 
and the great value when produced, when either alive or dead — and 
by value I do not refer to its exhibition worth alone, as that is of a 
varying and fleeting character, but of the great value of the fur for 
trimming and clothing purposes. 
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**lli6re is no Yariet7 more hardy or that reqnirea aa little atten- 
tion, as they thrive under almost any circumstances ; but they are 
not as prolific as some others — as, for instance, the Dutch, the 
Polish, or the Himalayan — and do not produce as many at a birth ; 
but this is so in all the varieties of large rabbits, as the lop, the 
Belgian hare, and the Patagoniah. 

**in size they should be large-^n fact, I would go so far as to 
say, the larger the better, for it is very seldom that a really good 
specimen is seen of a small size ; and by judicious crossing, and 
being careful in all cases to secure crosses of blood as far removed aa 
possible from each other, great sise is easily attained. And if this 
point be strictly carried out it is not needful that both sides should 
be large ones, as it is often the case that one large animal and one 
of a medium, or even small, size (if perfectly healthy) will produce the 
finest specimens. No one will dispute the fact that, if the fur and 
flesh be the objects sought after, the largest are the most valuable. 

'^ In shape they should be plump, high on the hind-quarters, loin 
weU filled, neck low, head rather large and keeping in good 
proportion with the body, broad to the front, and on no account 
tapering or snipey ; and the dewlap of the doe cannot be too larga^ 
broad, or too much to the front, nothing in my opinion looking so 
comfortable as a well developed specimen at repose, with its head well 
cushioned on a good large dewlap. Some judges, I kiibw, object to 
this point, but why I could never ascertain ; for, to say the least, 
a rabbit with a large dewlap is one with a larger fur than the one 
without a dewlap, let alone the elegant appearance it gives the animal. 

"The eye should be large, dark, and protruding or bold in 
appearance ; ears rather small than large, neat and weU pricked ; 
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legs and feet, though neat and compact, strong in bone and per- 
fectly shaped, 

** Although there are many very handsome specimens in their 
natural warrens, yet, when first introduced into this country, most 
were very dark in colour, though very even throughout ; but, with 
great care and good selection in breeding, even these, with the help 
of warmth (which they require to bring them to perfection), have 
produced some of the most beautiful and perfect of their kind, which 
have taken the lead at many of our exhibitions. 

'* As at present bred, there are two kinds or shades of colour, viz., 
the dark or heavily ticked and the light or thinly ticked ones ; the 
latter being preferred by some judges, while, to my taste, the former 
are the more perfect, these being much more difficult to produce 
than the light ones. 

'^The light shade is often termed 'mealy' on account of the 
sameness or flatness of appearance, while the dark shade always 
presents a more lively or sparkling surface, which is produced by 
ticking, a point I will shortly endeavour to explain. 

** There is a third shade, which should be avoided altogether, 
except for crossing for the production of the silver-fawn. I refer 
to the light shade with an ochery or creamy tinge, which gives the 
fur a sickly or faded appearance. 

*' In the first-named shade we find the skin of a pale flesh colour, 
the thick, fine, short, under coat or piley fur (or what is generally 
termed the ground colour) of a dark slate, and over these come the 
silvering and ticking, which are composed of longer and stronger 
hairs, thickly interspersed with the under coat, passing through to 
the surface and determining the shade of colour, part of these being 
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pare glistening white and the rest of a rich shining black, these being 
dispersed in the proportion of about five white to one black one, the 
white forming the silyering and the black the ticking. 

** These are generally a little darker on the head and ears^ for, on 
account of the darker shade of the ground colour and the shortness 
of the fur on those parts, it is next to impossible to get the colour 
even with that of the body, and consequently some allowance should 
be made in judging them ; while, on the contrary, the light shade 
can be got more eyen in appearance, the ground colour being much 
lighter than in the darker shades. 

*^In the light shade we find the skin very similar to that of the 
dark shade, but perhaps a little more pinky, the under or piley coat 
paler and less decided in tint, the silvering and ticking being com- 
posed of about ten white hairs to one black one ; but, in giving 
these numbers, I am open to correction, as it would be a difficult 
process to determine to a certainty, and yet this is the conclusion 
to which I have come after very careful examination of several first 
class specimens of both the colours. 

** For the show pen, I must admit that evenness is a very desirable 
point, and where one of the darker variety is found perfectly even 
I should allow 15 points, while in the lighter colour I would only 
allow 10 points. 

** Rabbits are generally the first fancy that a boy begins with, 
and, being greatly in the hands of youths, there is much greater 
difficulty for the judges, for it is but natural for a lad to think he 
has all the experience in the world immediately on making his first 
purchase, and before he has had as many days^ experience as the 
judge has had of years he sends his criticisms to the journals (and 
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these are generally inserted without the least inquiry as to the 
writer's ability), the most absurd remarks are made, and the 
consequence is that many excellent judges will not venture their 
reputation, and retire in disgust; but to all such critics I would say 
that no rabbit is difficdt to judge where the light Ib ateoog. a«d 
evenly dispersed; and no critic, who has not the same facilities 
for examining them at a show as is enjoyed by the judge, ought 
to pass more than an opinion upon the awards, for even he, with 
the same opportunities as l^e judge has, would, in most cases, make 
similar awards himself. 

" In judging a class of, say, twenty Silrer-G-reys, my method is as 
follows, viz. : I first go over them while in the pens, selecting about 
a dozen that present some quality, next I examine them for silvering 
and evenness, selecting about eight, and giving the remaining four a 
commend each; then I take the others out and examine them 
thoroughly, highly commending about three, and the remaining five 
I have placed on a table under a strong light, when the veriest 
novice can select the three winners, and the two left out are entitled 
to a very highly commend each. 

*' Well ticked rabbits may be easily produced by keeping up a 
cross of darker shade, or salt-and-pepper coloured ones, with the 
clear light shades, this being the whole secret of success ; but great 
care should be taken to exclude all approach to the pinky or ochery 
shade, which would destroy all chance of attaining the coveted 
frosted glistening surface. 

" When first bom they are of a slatey-blue colour, and at about a 
month old they appear to be quite black, but on close examination 
they will be f oimd to be broken all through the fur with white hairs, 
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and at the first moult this changes to the real silvering or light 
colour, when it may be determined as to which are the best ; but 
they are never at their best till after the second moult, and generally 
not till they are about twelve months old, the does generally assuming 
their grandeur soon after the first litter. While in a brood the does 
are generally the best, so that when a buck is found equal to a doe in 
all points some allowance should be made in its favour. 

Points of Dabk Shads Silvxb-Grbt. 



■ • • • • ■ 



> • ■ • • • 



1. Grotmd Colour (to be dark slate) 

*2, Silvering (sharp and like hoar frost) 

3. Ticking (to be distinct and lively) 

4. EvennesB (a slight shade allowed in head) 

5. Size (81b. to 121b.) ... 

6. Dewlap (large, broad, and well spread in front) 

7. Head (of fair size and not tapering) 

8. Elye (dark, large, bold or protruding) 

9. Ears (rather small and quite erect) .. 

10. Shape (plump and well filled in loin) 

11. Coat (thickness, closeness, and fineness) 

12. Condition (extra ; none to be admitted to competition 

that are not in good order) 



No. of points. 
10 



• • • • • • 



■ • • • • • 



10 

15 

15 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

100 



For perfection .. 

*^In the lighter shades the difference in points should be — silvering 

15 and evenness 10, which brings it up to the same total, viz., 100 

points, where classes are provided for them apart from the dark 

shade. 

The Disqualifications. 

1. A fawny-white shade of ooat. 

2. White on nose, ears, feet, or tall. 

3. Any blotches or foreign colour on any part of body. 

4. Crooked limbs, or lop or half-lop ears, or light or broken 

eyes, the latter amounting to little more than a defect, 
and if only slight may deduct a few points, only on that 
account allowing them to compete." 
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Mr^ £. McKay, of Darlington, says : 

*^In breeding Silver-Grey rabbits, I may say that there will 
be as great difficulties to be approached and surmounted, and as 
many disappointments to contend with, as in any other variety. 
Amateurs may commence by laying out a large amount of money on 
stock and other things connected therewith, and after aU, if they do 
not know the way to go to work, I am afraid it will all be in yain. 

*^I should advise beginners to buy from breeders of stock of known 
and established excellence, never mind if a little extra cash has to be 
expended, that is a consideration which must be put immediately on 
one side, for the first loss is always the best, and if the modm 
operandi which I shall attempt to set forth is followed out, the 
first expense will be found to be no loss at all. The plan I 
pursue is to get material suitable for the end I have in view. 
Suppose I want to breed light shade specimens, I first of all obtain 
breeding stock from a light shade strain. Then suppose that I have 
procured a buck from one breeder and a doe from another, I pair 
them; probably in the first litter (if I were a new starter) I 
should be surprised to find on their moulting that I had not one 
specimen as good as the parents. I then go to work in this manner : 
I wait patiently until my youngsters attain an age suitable for 
breeding from, and I put the does of the same to either their own 
father or brother, and in all probability I get in the course of time 
specimens as good or better than their ancestors. Some one may 
say, ' Oh, but you will get weak stock if you go on in this style : * I 
answer by saying, * Nonsense.' I have tried the system and know 
that nothing of the kind will occur, providing the first parents are 
healthy and sound in constitution. I have bred from father and 
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daughter to the third generation, fro^ mother and son, and from 
brother and sister, and never found any ill effects, but rather the 
reverse, and I am certain if people will stick to the old fashioned 
system, once so prevalent amongst rabbit fanciers, of continually 
crossing out, they will find to their sorrow that it will not answer at 
all, as they will find, in ninety-nine times out of every hundred, 
that the produce, from an exhibition point of view, will be 
valueless. 

*' Now, with regard to medium shades, the best plan is to pair a 
medium shade buck with a light shade doe, the buck to be as even as 
possible, and if the result is not satisfactory (which probably it will 
not be), put the same buck to one of his own daughters and see how 
that answers. I bred a buck this way which took 1st Loftus, 1st 
Northallerton, &c. His fath» was a grand fellow, a son of the 
Alexandra champion, and I put him to a very even light shade doe 
of my own strain, and then bred in to one of his own daughters and 
out of this the above winner was produced. These are the secrets 
of breeding ; a great deal of course lies in the breeder himself ; the 
qualities required are discrimination and perseverance. 

(>In conclusion, I will give an enumeration of points by which this 
beautiful variety may be judged : 

Points of thb Mbdium or Blub Shadb Silvbb-Qrby Babbit. 

No. of points. 

1. Evennesa in ailyering or oolonr 14 

2. Begnlarity of ticking ... ... ... ... «>• 6 

O. OXZO ••. «•■ •«• ... ••• ... .«• .*■ w 

4. Condition ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Tofcal 25 

P 
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Points of the Light Shade Silyeb-Gbbt Babbit. 

No. of points. 

1. Erexmesa in Bilrering or colour 12 

2. Bogfularity of ticking ... ... ... ... ... 8 

O. iSlZO ... ... ••• •*• ... ... .»• •*• o 

4. Condition ... ... ... ... ... ••. ... 2 

XObfti ... ... ... ••» ^o 

" It will be perceived that I have given more points for ticking 
in the light shade than in the darker, and the reason of this will 
be obvious to experienced breeders, but perhaps not to younger 
fanciers, and I will therefore explain why I do this. It is more 
difficult to get proper regularity of ticking in light coloured 
specimens on account of the predominance of light fur. The ticking 
in darker coloured rabbits seems to be the natural outcome, on 
account, I presume, of the larger quantity of darker fur which 
prevails. It will also be perceived that I have given a greater 
number of points for evenness of colour in the medium shaded sort, 
because this again is more difficult to obtain than in the light sort. 
i do not pay so much attention to size as some, but I do not wish it 
to be thought that I do not like to see large specimens, but I also 
like to see them of a good shape. Many large rabbits seem to lose 
in the good appearance which is desirable, through, I suppose, the 
superabundance of flesh or fat about their frames. The precise form 
which I delight to see in a Silver-Grey is a well filled one, minus 
dewlap (which I consider disfiguring), smooth, short, glossy fur, and 
altogether presenting an appearance graceful and bloodlike, and I 
should, if I were adjudicating, give the prize to the finest shaped 
specimen, providing of course it was equal in all other points." 
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Mr. W. Heath Bummarizes the points thus : 

*' The chief points of a Silver-Grej rabbit are, short upright ears, 
large prominent eyes, well formed body, thick set at shoulder, coat 
▼ery evenly silvered, with about 25 per cent, of light hairs, and 
good specimens should be silvered to the extremities, viz., nose, 
ears, feet, and tail ; weight varies from 61b. to 81b., according to 
age and condition." 

Mr. Arthur Hudson, of Hull, says : 

''First, the breeder should find that his hutches are correctly 
situated. They should be kept dean, and always bedded well 
with sawdust and hay — ^plenty of the latter should be given. If 
possible, they should be placed in a stable or nice warm outhouse 
free from draughts. A much glossier coat and sharper silvering 
will be obtained if the young rabbits are kept comfortable over the 
first moult. I suppose it is almost superfluous to say that Silver- 
Greys are always bom black, and if they are kept as above they will 
begin to sUver when about six or nine weeks old, and will be 
silvered through in about six weeks ; but I have known those kept 
in cold places take as many months before they are properly 
silvered. 

** A Silver-Grey doe will generally throw six or seven young each 

litter. I have always been an advocate for the use of nurse does, 

and the most inexpensive are Dutch, for the simple reason that, 

although a Dutch doe may throw only one good marked young 

one, the one most worth keeping is discernible at two days old, 

when the rest should be drowned at once, and a couple or three of 

the Silvers, which the breeder should arrange to be of the same 

age, should be given to her. Thus he gets size in his Silver-Greys 

p2 
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and brings up his good Dutch together. The longer the young 
are left with the doe, of course the stronger they get. 

** The hutch should contain a nesting compartm^t, but as far as 
false bottomS) &c., go, I think them all surplusage. I have bred 
scores of prize winners without them; and, on the other hand, I 
have heard many fanciers complain of haying some accident or other 
happening to their rabbits with them. I have found it answer well 
to turn a doe and youqg, when about a month or six weeks old, into 
a larger place than the nesting hutch, say, the bottom of a closet, 
well covered with sawdust and hay, as nothing is more beneficial 
than plenty of exercise. The foregoing will apply to the breeding 
of all the fancy varieties, and may be useful. 

*^ No doubt the young fancier will ask up to what standard he 
should breed He sees at most shows some very light, some very 
dark, and others with dark heads. Now, to begin, he should first 
get the desired tint, nice and blue, and altogether sharp — not mealy 
or floury ; then he should study uniformity of shade and silvering. 
A winner should not be dark on the muzzle, nor on the ears or 
feet tips, as many are ; but supposing he has got the tint, his next 
great point should be uniformity. 

^' To get the true shade the fancier should procure a dark but 
even-shaded buck from one stock, and a lighter doe from another, or 
tnce vernA, If a pair of light ones be paired, the offspring will 
generally be of a mealy cast instead of the beautiful shining lustre 
that is so desirable. When full grown, to be a nice compact rabbit, 
it should not weigh more than from 7ilb. to 91b. The ears should 
be short and erect, and the general appearance of the specimen 
plump. 
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'* It is not necessary to give a ^' fancy " price for breeding stock, as 
many great breeders will sell their dark silvers for a moderate sum. 

^* Cleanliness is a great thing, and I have known a daily stroke 
with the hand and an occasional brushing applied to a rabbit pre- 
paring for exhibition to make a wonderful improvement 

" I generally feed my stock of Silver-Greys on cauliflower leaves, 
which are wholesome and substantial, and not so juicy as cabbage 

leaves, but they should not be given when wet; better still are 
sowthistles and hemlocks, with an occasional change to carrots or 
turnips. Nothing excels a tuft of sweet fresh hay once a day ; in 
the shape of com good oats (crushed or whole) are best, but I often 
change them, especially in cold weather, for paste, t.e., fine sharps 
and fourths mixed with scalding water, or roast potatoes without 
any water. 

'* In the treatment of the young, as I said before, it is better to 
let them stay with the doe as long as they can get milk, and the doe 
should not be paired again until they are weaned ; then they should 
be hutched two or three together for the first week or two (longer if 
the weather is not warm), and fed very slightly on green food ; and 
it may happen to pay the fancier sometimes to see that the larger of 
the lot does not get more than its share, which is too often the case. 
It is not much trouble, as the greenmeat meal should not last more 
than a few minutes (less, if only fed twice a day), and the best 
times for feeding I have found to be morning (say, eight to nine 
and evening (five to seven), and then the rabbits are not disturbed 
during the day, which is injurious in hot weather, and at any time 
for does in young. 

^'The young breeder may not — ^indeed, I know he will not — at 
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once acquire the habit of choosing the best among the young as 
they sHver, so I would just mention here that an evenly-silvered 
rabbit will show a light face on its first silvering, and the feet will 
not be dark at the tips, and especially the hind feet, whereas a non- 
show rabbit will at once show a dark nose, dark feet, and parti- 
cularly dark ears. 

'^ It should not be forgotten that a change of the strain is often 
necessary ; but be very careful what blood you get, avoid white 
specks on the nose and feet, and choose the largest for breeding. 
Much has been said about touching young rabbits immediately after 
birth, but this, I think, is all nonsense. I have had many hundreds 
of litters, and always look at them soon after, say, a few hours after 
the doe's kindling. I consider that more good young specimens are 
lost through not being attended to when a doe kindles them about 
the hutch floor, owing to fright, than by does eating their young. 
But it is a mistake to be continually mauling them and dragging 
them out of their hutches ; they will soon get flabby and thin with 
frequent handling. Young-eating does are rarely cured of their 
vicious habit, and they should be got rid of as soon as possible. 

"The buck should never be allowed to live with the doe; and, 

when putting a doe to the buck, I always watch to see that there 

s no fighting, no ear biting, &c. Always put the doe to the buck, 

not the buck to the doe. Avoid breeding in-and-in, or your stock 

will become puny and almost worthless. 

" Should a novice not feel sufficient confidence in choosing stock 
for breeding purposes and for exhibition, he has only to refer to the 
reports of shows and see who is well up in Silver-Greys. I do not 
think anyone would object to assist him." 
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Mr. Firth, of Bramlej, says : 

"Mr. A. Hudson inconsideratelj tells us to * avoid white specks 
on the nose and feet of stock Silver-Greys,* which I think is a mis- 
conception of their inyaluableness ; and those who have studied 
Professor Darwin on * Natural Selection' must know that those 
Silver-Greys with * white specks on the nose ' are invariably perfect 
gems ; besides, those white specks are hereditary, and the best of our 
champion prize winners will occasionally throw offspring with that 
singular peculiarity, and it would therefore be very f ooHsh to cast 
aside those with white specks on the nose, as they are invaluable for 
stock purposes. I know one of the finest Silver-Grey stock bucks, 
with a white speck on his nose, and out of thirty of his stock its 
owner had only one with that supposed blemish, and it was of great 
merit, whilst many others creditably occupied the exhibition pen. I 
may here remark that some time ago I had a conversation with a 
celebrated breeder of a variety of poultry which was perfectly black 
in plumage, and he told me that the great secret of his success lay 
altogether in his careful selection of those birds for stock purposes 
which had a decided tendency to white (if they were .not perfectly 
white) in the flight feathers, and those produced the most brilliant 
colours in their offspring. When these facts are so demonstratively 
evident both in rabbits and birds, I cannot but take exception to 
Mr. Hudson^s fallacies, which experience and science demolish, and I 
therefore strongly recommend Silver-Grey breeders, who want high 
class exhibition specimens, to make no objection whatever to white 
specks on the nose, for they are unmistakably the cream of our 
choicest blood of exhibition Silver-Greys. 

" I like to have Silver-Greys as large as possible, yet I do tot think 
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that size ahoiild be a piimaiy ooiiBideratioii, becaiue I have seen 
fitfle SflTer-GreyB poa pcacm g the zi^t shade, whDst the laiger ones 
were inferior in that characteristic qnalily ; the qualification of ose 
only often tends to keep back good yonng Silver-Greys from onr 
shows* 

" It may not be amiss to give the general points of an exhibition 
Silyer-Grey, which may be nsefol to the fancy, and which I dionld 
recognise as a guiding standard : 

Exhibition Points of SiLYXS-GBar Babbits. 

No. of points. 

1. Erciiness of sUyering 35 

2. fiOiadeof gzonBdoolonraadsilTering 20 

O. BlBft ••• ••• ■■* *" *" *** *" *** *^ 

4. Donsity of fur ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• *" 

5. Ooncution ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ^^ 

V. H6au (largo} ... ••• ■•• •*• ••• ••• ••• »*^ 

7* Eyos (uu^^) ... .■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■■■ ^ 

8. £Sar8 (whioh should be moderate in length and perfectly 

stn^nt) ... >.. ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ^ 

Totsl ••• ... ... ••• 100 

Note.— Ground colour should be dark blue, with a well frosted surface, 
which seeiBS to be almost white on the top view, but seen sideways looks 
broken, or ticked with a sharp steel marking. 

" I told the fancy, some time since, that the Silver-Grey rabbits 
were * a made rabbit,* like all the other &ncy varieties, and many of 
the fancy ridicnled the idea. 

'* However, I set to work in good earnest with two rabbits, bock 
and doe, of distinct varieties, and ^tirely free from SUver-Grey and 
silver-cream blood, and my first produce was a litter of blacks like 
l^lver«>Greys in fint for. My second croas was with two does from 
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the first litter, with their own sire, and those does again threw me all 
blacks. 

** Now, in the first litter I got very dark shades, with a few silver 
hairs evenly mixed, and this result gave me much encouragement. 
My second experiment gave offispring, which, after ten weeks of age, 
soon became beautifully and evenly silvered, but not so sharply as 
I wanted to produce. Being fully satisfied that my experiments 
were about to be realised, I then mated the second produce of the 
does, it being my third experiment, once more with their sire, and 
the outcome was another litter of blacks, and from this litter I have 
reared two new Silver-Greys, good in shape, extremely even, and 
well sQvered, and are far superior to the old stamp Silver-Gi^ys now 
bred, and besides, I have got more physical vigour in the origination 
of this new Silver-Grey family, which has been greatly needed in the 
breed of our old stamp Silver-Greys, because they have been too 
much in-bred, especially of late years. I purpose, before long* 
presenting these new Silver-Greys, and some new sQver-creams, 
before the public, so that they may receive a fair and honourable 
criticism at the hands of our judges and the fancy generally." 

Mr. S. G. Hudson said, in reply to Mr. Firth : 

" I wish to tell Mr. J. Firth, if he breeds from a pair with white 
specks, that in a very short tune the offsprings will go direct to the 
true Dutch markings. I tried this, which resulted in my breeding a 
true marked Silver-Grey Dutch. The only defect was a little too 
much white on one fore foot. Mr. J. Firth also states ' white specks 
on the nose ' are invariably perfect gems, and the white specks are 
hereditary. I say they are not, but a direct cross with other breeds. 
•As proof that white-specked Silver-Greys are bad to breed from, I 
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may mention a case of an old fancier who told me he had taken out 
a stock of Silver-Greys for a friend, and, to his surprise, in a few 
years those Silver-Greys all turned into good and foul-marked 
Dutch. Not a Silver- Grey could be found, although no Dutch had 
been turned down ; nor was there previously a single rabbit of any 
other breed on the island. Mr. Firth 'strongly recommends 
breeders to make no objection to white specks on their nose.' As 
a breeder for thirty-six years of all known varieties, I most 
strongly warn young fanciers to discard such stodc, for it is a sore 
sign of a cross with other breeds, and such a cross breeds them 
larger and coarser than a pure Silver-Grey. I have never in 
all my experience found a fine modelled Silver-Grey weight more 
than 91b." 

Mr. Firth, replying, said : 

^' With regard to Mr. Hudson's remarks on breeding from Silver- 
Greys with white specks, I most emphatically differ from him. 
Mr. T. W. Anns, who has bred a great number of exhibition Silver- 
Greys, has frequently bred from rabbits with white specks, but never 
produced anything approaching a Silver-Grey Dutch, and other 
extensive breeders corroborate Mr. Anns' testimony. 

/'The white specks are positively hereditary, and all our best 
exhibition specimens originate from that class of light-shaded Silver- 
Greys, and 1 do not myself wish to keep those facts from the young 
fanciers, or even to mislead them knowingly. Mr. S. G. Hudson 
cites an old fancier who took out a stock of Silver-Greys for a friend, 
and in a few years they all turned into good and foul-marked Dutch. 
He ought to have given the name of the island and the name of his 
old friend, which would have greatly facilitated accurate investiga- 
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tions; but, notwithstanding, I haye every reason to believe he 
referred to those mongrel SUver-Greys which, seventy years ago, 
were introduced upon Sable Island, lying about one hundred miles off 
the Nova Scotia coast, and which Mr. Walsh, who thoroughly 
investigated this matter, ascertained from the most reliable sources 
were half-bred Dutch. 

'*I know of a case where a large number of Silver-Greys with 
white specks were turned down in a park, but not a single Silver- 
Grey Dutch has been seen. I contend that an evenly and sharply 
marked Silver-Grey with white specks should have preference to one 
not evenly and sharply silvered, with very dark heads and ears." 

An authority, writing under the nom de plume of " Lancashire 
Lad," thus sums up the arguments on both sides, and endeavours to 
reconcile the views of the disputants : 

*' Mr. Hudson alleges that the white specks wiQ, if not judiciously 
avoided, develop into Dutch markings. Mr. Firth thinks that the 
white, though objectionable, is no sign of impure blood, and is 
consequently no detriment to stock kept for breeding purposes. 
Anomalous though it may seem, in my humble opinion both are 
right and both are wrong. In order to see this we must first of all 
inquire into the origin of Silver-Greys and Dutch, and I think we 
shall not have to go back very far before we find them to have one 
common origin. It has always been a disputed point as to how the 
Silver-Grey has been produced, but I will confine myself to the 
theory most generally accepted, and which is strengthened by the 
circumstances we have now for consideration. There is an undoubted 
tendency among wild rabbits to occasionally * throw' pure white 
specimens (albinoes) and pure black ones (the negroes of the race), 
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and leB8 seldom parti-coloured specimens. All these are occasionally 
found among wild rabbits entirely £ree from any taint of ' turned 
down^ stock, and were found ages ago. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a union has taken place at various times between these 
black and white varieties, and we all know that the results of such 
an intermixture are these : a reversion to the parent stock, that is, 
either pure black or pure white, and young with the two colours in 
distinct and broken patches, and others with fur bearing an about 
equal intennixture of the two colours, black and white, forming the 
colour we call silver-grey. These products of the ' first cross,* as I 
may call it, contained an unequal intermixture accordingly as the 
black or the white element predominated in the blood. From the 
superior value or the singularity of the fur, these primitive Silver- 
Greys were selected from among their grey brethren, and turned 
down together in numbers for the purpose of further developing 
them. 

" This object has been so far accomplished in some places, such 
as in Lincolnshire, as to entirely supplant the former lord of the soil, 
the grey rabbit ; nothing but ' silver sprigs,' as they are called, 
being now found. 

** But I am getting a little ahead of my subject. We have seen 
that the 'silver sprig ' is produced by an infusion of black and white 
blood. 

*< But the result of this * cross ' does not always result in entirely 
self-coloured produce. Among the lighter shaded of this produce, 
in which the white blood predominates, we find a strong tendency to 
throw white patches, &c., among the fur. As an instance of this, 
look at the cross to be seen every day in horses and cattle, dogs 
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and poultry. <Blu6 roan,' which is equivalent to Silver-Grey, is 
quite a common result of a black and a white animal ; and, should 
it be of a light shade, we seldom or never find it without some pure 
white. We also find it come out in precisely the same places as 
in Silver-Greys, namely, on the nose and feet. This will suffice to 
show that the occurrence of white * specks ' is due to a superabund- 
ance of white blood. 

^' Now, we all are aware that the parent stock of our present 
silvers were the silver sprigs or chinchillas. These had been bred 
in a rough way, as dark as possible, with but a sUght intermixture 
of white hairs. Consequently, when those of our fanciers to whom 
we are indebted for our present Silver-Greys began to breed them 
lighter and of more equal intermixture of colour, they did so by 
pairing the lightest with the lightest, and so degree by degree 
increased the amount of ' white blood ' in the specimen. 

(( In our race for evenness and sharpness of silvering we now find 
this light blood cropping out in our most perfect specimens — ^those 
in which the last traces of dark blood, lingering in the shape of dark 
head and feet, had been got rid of. Mr. Firth, then, is right in 
asserting that these white specked ones are the produce of the best, 
and are likely to breed the best. But, on the other hand, Mr. 
Hudson is perfectly justified in warning breeders to beware of these 
specked specimens, for, by breeding from them, except the tendency 
is heavily counterbalanced, will only develop the tendency to Dutch 
markings, which will increase faster than the fancier would think of. 
But why should the developed and increased white take the form of 
Dutch markings? 

*' We have seen that the black and white cross, besides producing 
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Silver-GreyB, produced also some spotted and spangled ones. This is 
clearly demonstrated by looking at the common tame rabbit, which 
is merely the result of the wild grey rabbit being domesticated. 
Now, take any animal whatever of two colours (one being white), 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred we shall find the bulk of 
the darker colour distributed somewhat after the manner of Dutch 
markings. We see this in horses with white on the face and feet, 
and if other white it is generally disposed to the front part of the 
body. The same thing is visible in cattle and dogs, and even in 
canaries. 

*•'' To return to our original spotted produce of the first black and 
white cross. These would, in all probability, throw young which 
would resemble Dutch, and from which our present Dutch are 
undoubtedly bred. 

*'Is it, then, a matter of surprise that, seeing our silvers and 
Dutch are so near akin, that one should now and then assimilate the 
characteristies of the other ? 

'* This is what I have been labouring to prove, that Dutch are 
very nearly related to Silver-Greys. Before concluding, just let us 
look at the result of crossing the Silver-Greys and the Dutch that 
we now have. It presents all the difficulties in breeding experienced 
in both varieties, without the precise beauties of either. 

^' Let me beg of my brother fanciers not to waste time and stock 
in attempting, either by crossing Dutch with Silvers, or by in- 
breeding from the latter, to produce that nondescript, the Silver- 
Grey Dutch. Let us have our Silvers for Silvers and our Dutch for 
Dutch. No one knows the amount of harm that will result from 
such a mesalliance. Surely we have enough of what may be called 
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^ pure-bred mongrels/ in the shape of Siberians, Abjssinians, Egyp- 
tians, and the numerous other * ians,' which are continually being 
pushed before us for what they are not — a distinct variety. Unless 
we scrupulously avoid all these doubtful innovations, we shall soon 
lapse into the state of chronic indefiniteness we see our pigeon- 
fancying brethren in with respect to their German toys." 

Mr. J. Jennings, of Feckham, who is a well-known breeder and 
judge, says : — 

"The largely-increasing number of admirers of this variety of 
the fancy rabbit, whose utility is not confined to the show pen, would 
be my excuse, if any were needed, why I, who have had considerable 
experience in breeding them, and have frequently adjudicated on 
their merits at exhibitions, take this opportunity of stating my 
views concerning them. 

'*I have observed ' whose utility is not confined to the show pen.' 
Although admitting that the avowed object of every true fancier is 
to reach as near as possible to ideal perfection in the special variety 
he takes in hand, yet it will be nevertheless obvious that many 
worthless specimens, from an exhibition point of view, will be bred, 
for there is scarcely a variety more prolific. They are hardy, and 
comparatively small eaters, while the smallnesB of their bone, 
quantity and quality of flesh, and the richness and value of the fur, 
prove the worth of even indifferent exhibition specimens for 
domestic purposes. 

"Briefly, then, I will first consider a few points necessary in 
breeding Silver-Greys, and secondly, the developed animal, fit for 
exhibition, with my valuation of the points essential to success in 
the show pen. 
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^'In selectiiig stock for breeding, secure the best you can get, more 
especially as to evenness of silvering, by which I mean uniformity 
of colour from nose to taiL Ticking can be introduced, but even- 
ness, as every breeder is unfortunately ^ware, is a far more difficult 
matter, therefore whatever the ' shade' you go in for, make this the 
all-important point, and never lose sight of it. 

''The next essential — ^and too much stress cannot be laid on it — 
is to have breeding stock, more especially the buck, thoroughly 
moulted before being mated. Fatdiy specimens are usually pro- 
duced by breeding from either buck or doe in moult. The buck 
should be two years old, and paired to a doe of not less than nine 
months. Another .point of equal importance is to limit the number 
of litters. There should not be more than three in a year imder 
any consideration, otherwise loss of ticking will be the result. 

" firing up the whole of each litter, not necessarily on one doe, 
though I prefer their own mother, but if you want to produce good 
exhibition specimens, the number at a month to six weeks must be 
reduced to not more than three to a doe, and they should be kept on 
the doe till three months old. One or two nurse does should there- 
fore be secured to kindle at the same time, in order to divide the 
litter should it exceed three in number. The exchange must be 
made when they are about a week old. 

''Apart from the saving of stock does, the advantage of bringing 
up the whole of each litter will be apparent, it being a well- 
recognised fact that there is scarcely ever more than one or two 
first-dass specimens in a litter, and as, when young, it is impossible 
to tell what any of this variety wiU turn out, you might, and 
probably would, if you reduced the number of young in a litter— «s 
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is generally done, by killing off when about a week old — ^lose 
perhaps, the best. 

** Presuming you haye had one litter as described, select the best 
doe out of it, and pair it with a buck whose silvering is sharp and 
distinct, which I call ticking, in order to be more readily understood, 
taking care that it has the same characteristics recommended 
previously. It is absolutely necessary to continually introduce fresh 
blood, but you must take care that it is the same type as your own. 
Out of a second or subsequent litter a buck should be saved if you 
can get one with the points well developed, not without. By this 
means you will have, in the course of a year or two, a cross that can 
be with advantage used to your own stock. This is the only in- 
breeding that can be allowed. Each litter must be carefully entered 
in the * Babbit Stud Book,* with full description, in order to pre- 
vent mistakes in crossing, and, finally, patience is the desideratum 
needed to complete a grand result. 

*'Little need be added respecting- feeding. I always give mine a 
warm morning meal, as described by me for Lops (p, 123), adding 
a small portion of bruised linseed, which gives a lustre to the 
ticking, and has only to be tried to be adopted, more especially for 
those intended for exhibition. Green food they must always have, 
at least once a day. I have already explained the kind I prefer. 
A few oats only will be required; in fact it is remarkable what 
small eaters Silver-Greys are. They weigh heavier than they look. 
I prefer for weight not less than 61b., nor more than 81b. 

*' A word or two as to temperature is important. Warmth, it is well 
known, assists in developing points, but it has this disadvantage, 
that when introduced into the show pen, the rabbits are thrown deep 
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in moult, and one that freqaently takes a long time to get through. 
I know a few breeders who keep them out of doors, and produce a 
few fair specimens ; but a weU-ventilated house, without artificial 
heat, having glass half way up the wire doors of hutches, will be 
found to answer best. True, it takes somewhat longer to develope 
them under these conditions^ but for those who can wait the after 
advantages will be apparent. In any case, however,, let them 
remain till the points are folly out under the same conditions as 
when kindled, even to leaving it, if there is only a special one, in the 
same hutch, removing the mother to a fresh one. It is the want of 
following some such rules as these that so comparatively few first- 
rate specimens are produced or kept in condition for the show pen. 

*< Passing on to the ' developed animal fit for exhibition,' we meet 
with a variety of opinions as to what a Silver-Grey should really 
be. Here is the rub— ' Who shall decide when doctors disagree?' 
It occurs to me, however, there. should not be such diversity of 
opinion respecting this, variety. Individually, I cousider that, as 
the name implies, Silver-Grey means an admixture of both these 
colours, and inasmuch if it has grey only it would not be very dark, 
therefore the fact of its being sUver must make the shade more 
nearly resembling this latter ; but let.it be understood an exhibition 
specimen should show both. I frequently see in the * light ' classes 
animals totally devoid of any ticking. If there was such a variety 
as silvers only, then they might be in their place, but as Silver-Greys 
they are not* It is, however, among these that we gaierally find 
the best heads, and the winners in the light classes in my estima- 
tion more generally represent what this variety should be as to 
evenness of silvering, only that quality should be equalled by 
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distinctive ticking. Out of two specimens, one light in shade, but 
devoid of ticking, and the other darker (I do not mean the dark 
shade so tmpleasantly apparent on the noses of some exhibits), but 
perfect in ticking and even in shade, I should consider this latter as 
the winner, providing other points were equal. Two classes, how- 
ever, should be provided at shows, for the satisfaction of exhibitors 
who have different views as to shade. 

*^ In concluding these few remarks, I wish to call attention to a 
point unfortunately not always observed. I allude to condition. It 
is highly important in this variety, and, as will be seen from my 
^ value of the points,' I take this into particular consideration. 

^^VOVXTB OF THB EXHIBITION SiLVEB-GbST BABBIT. 

No. of points. 
1. ETennesB of silvering ... ... 30 



2. Shade and ticking 

3. Condition 

4. Shape 

5. Ears (short) ... 



30 
20 
10 
10 



Total 



100 



)» 



The following is Mr. H. E. Gilbert^s estimate of the relative value 

of the 

Points of thb Exhibition Silvbb-Gbey Babbit. 

No. of points. 
1. Evenness of Silvering * 30 



2. Shade and Sbarpness of Silvering 

3. Size 

4. Condition 

5. Head 

6. Ears 

7. Eyes... 



25 

20 

10 

5 

5 

5 



Total 



100 
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CHAPTER XL 



The Silver-Brown Rabbit— A New Variety—Not fully 
Established — Shows at which it first had Separate 
Classes— Mr. Heath's Anticipations of its Success 
— Crossing to Obtain the Variety — Its Accidental 
Discovery — Improving Stiver-Greys — The Variety 
Used for Breeding Silver-Creams — Colour — The 
Views and Experience of Mr. G. yohnson, 
Mr. Hanley, and of Mr. Firth— Standard of 
Excellence. 



So long as rabliHts maiutaia thdr positdon as a " fancy," ao long Bhall 
we hear of new varieties claiming to t^e a place in the ranka of 
recognised varieties. As a matter of course each clum as it is pnt 
forward will be hotly contested, and eTentuallj only snch as aie 
possessed of real and distinctive merits will attain to the coveted 
position. This is the case with dogs, ponltry, pigeons, and all 
other "fandes," and it is right and wholesome that it should 
be so. If it were otherwise mere sports and the results of acddental 
croasings, without any fixity of character, would be foisted on the 
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public as new varieties, to the obvious detriment of the best interests 
of the fancier and breeder* r ^ 

The most recent claimant for public favour is the so-called Silver- 
Brown, the result of a cross between, the Belgian hare and silver- 
grey, and as yet can hardly be said to be admitted by the 
fanciers as a body to the dignity of a '* variety.** That this will 
be ultimately obtained we do npt doubt, but we suspect that it 
will be some little time before the Silver-Browji will secure a per- 
manent place in the estimation of fanciers. In the *^ Any Other 
Variety" class the Silver-Brown has secured a few honours, but 
they are neither numerous nor important enough as yet to presage 
a great future. At Bath, November 3, and Darlington, December 
10, 1880, distinct classes were for the first time provided for this 
new variety. 

Mr. W. Heath says :— 

** For my part, I like Silver-Browns better than silver-creams, and 
it is my opinion that they will be more popular than creams.** 

Mr. G. Johnson, of Kettering, an old fancier, and one of the 
earliest breeders, if not the originator, oi this variety says : 

*^The time was when we used to exhibit silver-greys with clear 
black heads and feet, and when there were not more than four or 
five fanciers in England who possessed sUver-greys ; these silvers 
were what would be called dark at .the present day. They were 
the pure bred ones, just as they had been cultivated from the silver 
sprig, which was the parent of the stock. They possessed sharp 
distinct silvering, such as is scarcely ever seen now ; but were not 
ne^ly so profuse in silvering as the present stock, nor possessing its 
soft milky appearance. And though -this change has been brought 
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about from darks to specimens ' as light as daylight,' I fail to see it 
is for the better ; bat, on the contraiy, in my opinion, it certainly 
has been at the expense of real excellence,— distinct sQvering having 
been exchanged for a mixed, muddled kind of silvering, in which 
the colours run into one another in such a manner that the proper 
sharpness is lost. entirely. When looking at what are considered 
good specimens of the present day, what do we hear ? The general 
remark is this: ^ It is a beautiful even silvered specimen, but not 
shitrp enough; it is top dull and milky in appearance.' What is 
meant is this, there is a want of dear black hairs intermixed among 
the silver, so that the beautiful pepper and salt appearance so 
much desired, which is the real beauty of a true silver-grey, is 
absent. 

'^ Fashions change in fancy rabbits as well as in other things, and 
to be up to the times we must go in for what is the fashion pf the age. 
The judges commenced to award pri^s to specimens with a little 
silvering on the head, then came the desire to get even silvei^ed ones 
all over ; but there was great difficulty in so doing. We had but the 
black heads to breed with, and so fiur as we could see at that tune, 
the only chance of getting them as desired was to select the lightest 
and most even silvered ones to breed with, and to discard the darkies. 
Though it was a slow process, still great things were accomplished 
in a few years ; there were some splendidly sharp and distinct silvered 
specimens with silvered heads, but very many shades darker on the 
head than the body. Up. to the present time it has not been iny for- 
tune to see a specimen approaching to evenness frpm tip of the nose 
toend'of the tail widiout a cross being introduced in the breeding of it 
I may here remark that -Mr; S. 6. Hudson's champion buck, one of 
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the best and most «dooe88ful rabbits ever put in a show pen, was, as 
Mr. Hudson told me himself, bred from an old style silyer-oream 
doe and sOver-grey buck. Some will say that this is not crossing, as 
the old style cream is a sport from the true silver. From my 
eiqterience of breeding of silvers, I can only say that I never 
knew them to throw anything but silvers if they were of pure 
blood* 

*' Fanciers said that we must get our silver-greys even, and so I, 
being anxious to excel in breeding them, looked round the fancy 
varieties to see what would be the best to cross with ; what would 
be the most likely, to gain the desired end. I pitched upon the 
Belgian hare, that being a strong coloured rabbit, the silver-grey 
being, likewise, a strong colour—* and one being the lightest where 
the other was darkest, and I came to the conclusion that if • I could 
get a variety between the two I should obtain a uniformly even 
rabbit. My ideas were scouted and laughed at at the time ; but I 
went to work witb a Belgian hare doe and a silver buck. The result 
was a litter of brown rabbits, the colour of wild ones. Whea 
matured some of these rabbits silvered slightly, but others did not. 
I kept one buck and doe, and gave the others away. I persevered, 
and paired a silver-grey doe to the brown buck, the result was a 
litter of silver-greys and Browns, the Browns being silvered grandly 
all over, and plenty of it. 19ot so the greys, they were short of 
silvering, but had as much on head and ears and feet as body. Thus 
I accompHshed my object, knowing that the profuse silvering would 
come with breeding., 

*' Silver-Browns breed as pure as any other standard variety. 
With regard to their beauty, I ,have submitted many of them to 
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fanciers and others, and one, and all have said, ^What beautiful 
rabbits,* and I agred with the verdict. They certainly are a valu- 
able acquisition to the other standard varieties, and are sore to 
make their way and become as popular as any, as they are very 
hardy and prolific, easy to breed, good, and very valuable for cross-' 
ing with greys and creams." 

Mr. T. Hanley, of Institution-street, Woodhouse, Leeds, says : 

'^The Silver-Brown rabbit, the latest English variet^^^ is, in 
my judgment, as handsome, as either the silver-grey or the 
silver-creams of the old or new breeds. They are not very 
numerous, and few as yet have found their way into the exhibi- 
tion pen. Some fanciers think little about this rabbit, but I have 
no doubt it will beford long become as popular as our other fancy 
varieties. I am quite sure its fur will become very valuable. It 
is very pretty, and comes next to the silver-gr^ in point of 
silvering. 

^^Its groxmd colour resembles that of the Belgian hare, with 
perhaps a little more of the blue tinge ; then there is an upper shade 
of a rich brown ; and then comes the sUvering, which gives it a 
very attractive appearance. 

'^ Silver-Browns are bred from deep-coloured Belgian hare does 
and silver-grey bucks of the lightest shade. The correct silvering, 
is difficult to get from the first cross, because the offspring in. most 
cases retain the colour of the Belgian hare, but if the does. of 
the first cross are kept, and again mated with a light silver-grey 
buck, the silvering comes out more profusely,, and after three or 
four re-crossings the silver shade is always predominant. Silver- 
Brown breeders will perceive that, th^ most defective points are 
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the oharacteristio black beading of the Belgian hare, which will 
diminiflh by careful crosaing. By crossing these Silver-Brownfi with 
old silyer-creams we then produce the new creams, dear and even 
all through, for Browns possess those dear points themsdves, and 
very often transmit them to their offspring, whereas the silver- 
grey cross frequently gives the darker nose and ear points, and 
thus it is that breeders fall back upon the Belgian hare does and 
the Browns for dearer and brighter colours." 

Mr. Firth says : 

*' Some time ago Mr. George Johnson, of Kettering, informed me 
that he had at last produced a Silver-Brown and a new silver-cream 
rabbit, and that the former production was a very nice specimen 
and wonderfully even in silvering. Knowing the modm operandi 
for originating such new varieties, I was fearful that, if this were 
crossed with our high bred silver-greys, it would devdope brown* 
coloured points in the silver-grey offspring, especially on nose, ears, 
and feet, but Mr. Johnson assured me that such would not be the 
case. I procured a few pairs of the new variety from him, both 
of Silver-Browns and silver-creams, besides immediatdy adopt- 
ing the mode of breeding them myself from my own stock ; and with 
them I at once made crosses with my * Gilbert Firth * silver-creams 
and silver-greys. The results convinced me that Mr. Johnson^s 
^ new cross * was a dedded improvement in the breeding of silver- 
creams and silver-greys— the offspring being more vigorous and 
finer in colour and evenness of silvering. . 

*' Since then I have been, engaged in breeding the Silver-Browns 
and the new silver-creams very successfully. In breeding the new 
variety of creams and Browns it is necessary that proper sdections 
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be jBatefolly made, in order to get them of the right type for the exhi. 
bition pea. This beaatifal variety ought to haye spedid open classes 
made for it at every show, because it is becoming nmnerous in the 
'Any Other Variety ' classes. Some judges have announced that 
they would not award a prize to a Silrer-Browti until classes were 
made for it, and if that is to be the ultimatum, it is highly 
necessary that breeders and exhibitors of this grand variety should 
call unceasingly for classes for it. Similar embarrassment was met 
when the silver-creams became so numerous in the * Any Variety ' 
classes. 

t< Many fanciers want to know which class of Silver-Browns I like 
the best — ^the light or the medium. Now, who in the world expected 
that breeders would so soon be pestered with the old cry, ^ the light 
or the luedium'in SQver-Browns, since it is yet a moot point for 
both breeders and exhibitors of the silver-grey ? As a breeder of 
these varieties, I should go in for well silvered Browns with extreme 
evenness, and those showing the bright silvering distinctly through 
the brown fur, like the ground colour seen through the silvering of 
the cream. The Silver-Browps, deficient vx the bright sUveriDg, 
poissess, as far as I have observed, more brown on the fore tips and 
outside the hind feet, as weUa^ on the nose and face, and the black 
beading on the tip of the ears is more promiiient. My aim is to 
produce a Silver-Brown fuU of bright silvering ' all xound,' and. to 
diminish as. soon as possible the black beaded ear tips, and this can 
be done, I am confident, very easily by proper and judicious selec- 
tion of the breeding does and bucks, but it must come from 
pariicular does of the fapaily, after two or three judicious crosses. 
I should not m^lf ol^ect, if I were judging Silver-Browns, to a 
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little beading (dark) on the ears, provided they were evenly and 
brightly silvered in all other points, because the variety is only new, 
and experience in breeding them will ultimately develope every 
other good property, and then a higher standard of judging may 
be adopted. 

** I may add that I am informed that the fur of the light Silver- 
Brown rabbit is in strong demand, and that the skins, when good, 
are worth from £4 10s. to £5 per dozen. This shows that the 
lightest shade Silver-Brown skins, like the lightest shade skins of 
the silver-grey, are the more valuable for ladies' trinmiings, and this 
being the case, I think it should be a criterion by which to judge 
these rabbits at an exhibition, because the fur is the only feature 
which makes them so valuable, for their flesh would fetch no greater 
price in the market than that of the common wild grey rabbit. The 
most beautiful fur is everything in those of the light shade, and this 
fact should guide us in breeding rabbits with fur of such exhibition 
and marketable standard." 

The accuracy of Mr. Firth's information as to the value of the 
skins is very much open to question, and as he argues from false 
premises, his deduction therefrom to the effect that only a light shade 
of the Silver-Brown is worth breeding, is necessarily at fault ; it is 
notorious that the marketable value of the fur or flesh in no case 
affects the value of a fancy rabbit, which commands a fancy price in 
proportion as it may excel in certain arbitrary *' points." This 
condition, of course, at once alters in the case of rabbits bred in 
numbers in warrens. 

Mr. J. Firth gives the following as his estimate of the value of 
points in this variety of rabbit : 
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EZHIDmOM POIHTS OT THB 



1. EreniiMa oC iJlTering 

2. Siie ... 

3. Shape ... 
4r> CoDditioii 

5. HMd ... 

6. Ean ... 

7. Ejes ... 



Total 



Siltbb-Bbowh BiBBii. 

No. of PoIntB. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



Hutches and Rabbit Houses — Proper Hutches neces- 
sary — The Essentials of a Rahhitry — Importance of 
Good Floors — Suitable Houses — Ventilation, and 
its Need — Disinfectants — Temperature — Arrange- 
ment of Rabbitry — Size of Hutches — Zinc Edgings 
— False Floors — Floorings for Hutches — Cheap 
Double Breeding Hutch — Single Breeding Hutch 
with Wind Guard — Single Hutches for Bucks and 
Young Rabbits^ Stock Hutch — Stack of Stock 
Hutches — Single Breeding Hutch — Mr. Gilbert's 
Stack of Hutches — Breeding Hutch for Lops — 
Out-door Stack of Hutches for Lops, Qfc. — Mr. 
Heath's Improved Hutches — Mr. Jennings's Stack 
of Hutches — Mr, E. McKay's and Mr, Firth's 
Hutches. 

The constmction of a rabbit hutch is usually de«ned tie eimpleat 
thing io the world, find bo it is where the maker is contented with 
something which will juat hold a rabbit and allow it to be partly 
Been throngh a small opening. Bat if a fit and proper hntch is 
intended it will be found that it ia not bo readily " knocked up " as 
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some persons would pretend to believe. In the conrse of this 
chapter it will be seen that many hatches are very elaborate and 
perfect in their design and arrangement, and as the fanciers who 
use them are widely known for the excellence of the stock which 
they breed and exhibit, it is evident that those hatches which are • 
constracted on the best sanitary principles are the most condacive 
to the health of the rabbits, for a rabbit muBi be maintained in 
soond health if it is to produce good offspring or to compete saccess- 
folly in the show pen. The importance of having proper hatches 
can hardly be over-estimated, especially if the rabbits are valuable 
and of delicate breeds; and there is no greater mistake than 
sappoaing that any tub full of holes, or a box turned on its 
side and with wire netting stretched over the front, will do 
for a rabbit hutch, especially if it is to be exposed to the 
weather. 

The fact that a number of rabbits housed in barrels with the 
heads knocked out and fitted with a wire netting door may be seen 
in the Jardin d'Acclimatation, Paris, must not be taken as evidence 
against what we have stated here, for it must be remembered that 
the climate there is much more genial than in this country, and 
it is probable that the animals are not kept for any long period 
in such close quarters. Moreover, speaking generally, our rabbits 
have reached a stage of perfection which is not to be met with at 
the Paris gardens. 

The essentials of a rabbitry are, first, soundness to keep out Wet 
and draughts ; secondly, a good hard floor, so that no wet can soak 
in; thirdly, sufficient space for arrangement of hutches, and suffi- 
cient height for health's sake ; fourthly, a good strong door and a 
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window. In ventilating your rabbitry leave holes in the roof, 
though, of coTine, so constructed as to keep out wet. 

A brick floor does fairly well if laid with cepient or good mortar. 
If merely made of cinders and earth, the wet will soak in, and a 
bad smell will be emitted in a short time. The veiy best floor is that 
which is composed of cement and sand. This shoidd be laid very 
wet, and left to diy. The smoother this is made the better, and 
there should be a -slight slope to one end, where a gutter should 
be provided. If there is already a brick floor it can be much im- 
proved by a slight and even overlay of Portland cement. This 
will be convenient when washing out the place, an operation which 
should be frequently repeated. 

Seven or eight feet is a convenient height for a rabbit house, 
although a trifle higher is no disadvantage. The door should be 
strong and well himg, so as not to leave any draught holes, and 
should fit pretty close at the bottom. The window should be of fair 
size, and made to open. It is well to ^m^-wash, not whitewash, the 
walls of the rabbitry, and if a few drops of carbolic add are added 
to the wash it will help to keep down vermin, as well as act as a 
disinfectant. It is best to have the single hutches arranged along- 
side of one another on benches, but the next best plan is to place 
them one on top of the other, in which case care must be taken that 
no moisture can find its way from the upper to the lower tiers. 

Any outbuilding, as a stable or toolhouse, made of brickwork, and 
4yds. square, and 9ft. and upwards in height, with good ventilation, 
will do well as a rabbitry, but even a lean-to shed made of weather 
or feather-edge boarding will make a very serviceable rabbitry, if 
the cbraughts are excluded as much as possible by stopping up 
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cbinks, A window or. top light Bhould :be put in, as light is as 
essential to health as ventilation. 

A writer in the Fanciers* Chronicle very truly observes that two 
things. are necessary to secure the proper ventilation of a rabbit 
house— the inlet for the admission of air, which must always be in 
the lowest part of the house, and an opening in the roof at the 
highest part. He recommends as a ample and effectual method of 
ventilating a house made of wood a row of three- quarter inch holes 
bored along the lowest part of one side of house; a board placed 
along and hinged, acts as a shutter, which can be raised or closed 
entirely according to the weather* A hole is cut at the highest part 
of roof, not less than 9in. diameter, and any form of ventilatpr fitted 
into it. Inside the house and immediately under this ventilator is 
a sliding shutter in order to have it entirely under control. It will be 
observed that the method of ventilation here advised is nearly iden- 
tical with that adopted by Mr. J. Jennings, and described and illus- 
trated by him in the chapter on Lops (p. 108). It is undoubtedly too 
true that sufficient attention has not hitherto been given to the ven- 
tilation and the other sanitary arrangements of hutches and rabbit 
houses, and that only now is it beginning to attract the attention it 
demands. " Let breeders and exhibitors," he adds, *< fully under- 
stand the necessity of this important adjunct to indoor rabbit 
keeping, and the improvement of their stock, and the absence of 
many of the ills our pets are subject to will soon become apparent. 
Those, also, whose rabbitries are in a situation much exposed to the 
sun, will do well to stretch a large piece of canvas about a yard from 
the roof, in order to shelter it, and allow a current of air-to pass 
between. This will prevent that unpleasant and often fatal com- 
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plaint — alobben, t.e., ranniDg at the moath. Should any be thus 
affected, wash their mouths with alum and water every four hours." 

To insure the health of the rabbits, hutches that are placed in 
so dose a position as to destroy all chance of a free current of 
air passing through them should be so arranged that they can 
periodically be brought into the open air for a few days, and, if 
necessary, purified with an application of limewash, to which a 
few drops of carbolic acid have been added. If the hutch be 
one of a' stack in an inside rabbitry, and is what may be called 
a ** fixture,*' then other means should be resorted to, in order 
to make it properly sweet. Many things have been tried as purifiers 
and disinfectants, and perhaps those in the form of powder are 
amongst the best, although the liquids and carbolics are very 
useful, except that they add to the dampness of the fioor for 
the time being; but if the rabbits are placed elsewhere, as they 
ought to be, until the hutches are dry, the objection will be 
removed. When the floors are washed with a solution of lime 
and water, and allowed to dry, they are then ready for use. 
Baming brown or any coarse paper in the hutch once a month 
will do much to remove any impure smells. There is no reason 
why any rabbitry should not, with due care, be as free from 
disagreeable smells as any well arranged stable in the care of a 
competent groom. After a hutch has been cleaned, a sprinkling of 
pine sawdust, which contains much turpentine, is useful, and acts 
as a disinfectant to a certain extent. 

Ventilation is of vast importance, more especially to those '* inside 
hutches," where the air is probably only admitted through a door 
or window. A ventilator in the roof is an advantage if placed 

B 
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sufficiently high above the top tier of hutches for the rabbits to 
escape the strong draught ; if the external air blowing down upon 
them be too strong, it should be regulated accordingly. There 
is no doubt that the want of a sufficient supply of pure air is the 
cause of many diseases to which rabbits are liable in confined 
hutches ; cold air is not desirable, but pure air is essential. 

Certain kinds of rabbits, such as Belgian hares, Patagonians, 
and silver greys, are more successfully reared in open outside 
hutches, and animals so kept are less liable to disease, and present 
a more lively appearance than others that are kept more close. Of 
course they must be protected from damp as much as possible, 
and the wire portion of the hutch should be furnished with shutters 
or curtains for use during cold winds, which are injurious, especially 
if they blow direct on to the front of the hutch ; all ventilation 
should be above the inmates. 

Temperature is also of great importance to the health and hardy 
constitution of rabbits. All varieties cannot be treated in the same 
manner ; the lops should have the highest rate. About 50deg. is 
a fair average for most varieties, but a temperature of at least 
60deg. is required for the successful rearing of lops, and though 
one uniform rate cannot always be maintained, it is desirable that it 
should be as near the above as possible. 

A thermometer in the rabbitry for reference wiU be found 
invaluable. 

Such a house as either of those already described can be fitted up 
on three sides with hutches in stacks or Hers, three or four in 
number, with the first raised about 9in. from the ground. 

Th^ hutches should not be less than 2Qin. from back to front, 1ft. 
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6in. high— for the larger varietieB, such as Fatagonians, lop9, or 
Belgian hares, they should be quite 24in. high — and about 8ft. 6in. 
long. It would not be absolutely necessary to have backs to the 
hutches if they are placed close to a brick wa]l, which should be a 
thick and dry one, but if damp a ^in. back should be used, to insure 
protection, as that is of vast importance. It is better, however, to 
have backs in all cases. The floors should be made of fin. white 
deal, and each floor should be lin. or l^in. lower at the back than 
the front, and the back edge should be provided with a zinc gutter, 
liin. across, to carry off the urine into a pail placed for the purpose 
at the end of the hutch, although rabbits, if properly fed, do not 
make their hutches so damp as might be supposed. If there is one 
of these gutters to each tier the end of each should project a trifle 
beyond the one below it. Three tiers of hutches of the height given, 
and commencing 9in. from the ground or floor, will give, including 
the thickness of floors, a height of some 5ft. 6in., which is quite 
sufficient for convenience of seeing the rabbits, or cleaning them out. 
The top tier may be 14in. in height, for the smaller varieties, as 
Dutch or Himalayan, or even a little lower would do for young 
rabbits when first removed from the doe, but, as a general rule, the 
more lofty the hutches the better will be the general health of 
the inmates. 

The length of hutch for the larger rabbits should be 4ft. 6in., of 
which 1ft. Sin. should be set apart as a dark or sleeping room, the 
division being made with a loose or sliding partition, having an 
arched or oval entrance hole, the edges of which are rounded, and pro- 
tected with thin zinc to prevent gnawing. 

Thin zinc should be tacked upon the edges of all woodwork liable 
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to be injured by the teeth, as, for instance, the small piece of wood, 
about 2in. deep, used in front of each hutch to keep in the bedding 
when the door is opened. When young rabbits are in the higher 
hutches, a small light frame of iin. wood and din. high, covered 
with wire netting of Iin. mesh, and fixing into the floor with iron 
pins or bolts, is of great use for preventing their falling out when 
the door is opened, for they will clamour at the door at the approach 
of anyone, especially at feeding time, and the want of such pro^ 
tection frequently results in broken legs and other injuries. 

The hutches may be made as ornamental as taste and financial 
resources will allow. Polished mahogany doors, and white or brass 
handles are sometimes seen, and they look very handsome, but a 
far less showy and costly exterior, if the design and workmanship 
are neat, and convenience has been studied, looks well. 

The hutch for a single buck requires no division, and need only 
be 2ft. 9in. long, by 2ft. wide, whilst for the breeding does the sizes 
given above may be reduced, m order to increase the number of 
hutches in a given space, but rabbits should not be kept in too 
confined a space, or their health will suffer. 

A small hutch will do for the young rabbits, and requires no 
division. It is not advisable for more than twelve to be kept together 
in a hutch the same size as that given for the does. When the rabbits 
are four months old it would be better to separate them. 

If the rabbits are kept in '< outside hutches,*' care should be taken 
to give them a south aspect if possible. As previously mentioned, 
shutters for use in the winter weather must be provided, and venti- 
lation, which should always be abone the head of the rabbit, must 
not be forgotten. The roof should be well slatted and pointed, and 
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it Bhonld project Sin. at both front and back, as watintb is of great 
importaaoe, and perfect protection fi^>m cold winds moat be aecuied. 
The projecting eaves greatljr shelter the indde of the hutch from 
driving rain and wind. Strong perpendicular wire, when aet only 
jin. apart, ie undoubtedly the best protection from vermin, though 
it doeB not allow the labbito to be seen bo well aa when the wires aro 
placed farther apart, or when hexagon lin. wire netting is used. If 
this be used it shoold be strong, or it is liable to be torn down 
by the teeth and feet of tiie rabbits ; this is especially so with the 
larger varieties. 

In double-floored hutches the real bottom should be made of pine 
jin. or lin. thick, and inclined towards 
the back, as noticed before, and covered 
with zinc, tacked down. Above that is 
the upper or false floor made of laths 
j[in. thick, tin. or |in. apart, placed in 
any position — at right angles to one 
another, ^agonally or parallel (Fig. 11) 
— leaving a space for all droppings to 

* "^ rr o y|g_ J, p^m Bottom ot 

pass throngh to the zinc floor below, to i"i.Mi. b. 

be swept and washed away into the receptacle at the hack. It is 
better to round the upper edges of the laths, as it facilitates the 
passing through of the litter and does not allow of wet remaining 
upon the surface. If tJiese latiia are of the size g^ven they will be 
quite strong enough, and if put together in two or three pieces 
or frames, they will be convenient for removing when necessary, 
which will be seldom, as they can be occasionally washed as they 
remain, and will soon dry ready for the straw bed. This apper floor 
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shotild be nused Din. from the other, bf meajus of pieces of wood 
at each end of the hutch, but if the hatch is a long one, and tlie 
hitticework in a single piece, a centre bar aa a aupport might bo 
added to insure fimmeas. 

Another kind of upper floor for small hutches is made of strong 
Jin. or iin. mesh galvanised wire (Fig. 12), bat as it is more 
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elsatic than wood, it is not aatiafactory, though it is easily cleaned 
with a brush. 

A third kind is made out of a solid board, in which a number of 
\\a. holes have been cut with a centre bit, and connected by grooves 
or channels for cairjing off the urine. This form is shown in Fig 13, 
bat we do not like it so well as either of the bar systems, as the 
gutters are apt to hold the moisture. 

These floors may be either movable or fixed. If the latter, the 
true bottom must be movable, dther on hinges at the back, or 
sliding in groores. We cannot recommend the fixed false bottom 
plan. Where false bottoms are used the true ones may with advan- 
tage be covered with zinc or tm to facilitate cleansiitg operations. 
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A slab alate tin. tbick makea a good flooring, as it can be as easily 
cleaned aa the zinc. It requires great strength of framework, how- 
ever, to Buppotfc it, and cannot bo conveniently be used for portable 
hutches in coneeqaence of its weight, but for fixed hutehea in 
" stacks " it anawera tolerably well. Ordinary roofing slatea set in 
Portland cement make a capital flooring. We have aeen it recom- 
mended to paint the floors, and whilst the paint is still wet to covei 
it wilik Portland cement, bnt we have not tried the plan. A cover- 
ing of Portland cement, about iin. tbick, makes ft very good 
flooring. 

The size and shape of a hutch must depend upon taste and space 
at disposal; but, as rabbits are kept by fanciers in almost every 
position in life, we shall give a number of plans so as to suit the 
purse ot everybody. 



Fig. 11 shows an inexpensive and easily constructed hutch for breed- 
ing does and very young rabbits. Each hutch is 3ft. Sin. long, 21in 
hi^, and 2Uin. deep. It contains dark or sleeping compartments. 
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ISin. vide, ajid daj compftrbnent, 2ft. Sin. The deptli snd height 
of each hntoh are 1ft. and Sin. 

This ie not the beet foim of hatch for breeding, as it doee not con- 
tain the sliding partidon, and a donble hntch cannot be kept aa dean 
and sweet aa a dngle one ; vhUe in anch a hntch, as the fioma do not 
■lope to the back, the arine from the top compartment ia liable to 
get tJirongh and fall on to the rabbit which lives in tto bottom one. 
If the bottoms were sloped and the tap one projected au inch or so 



from the back, the hutch would be much improved. The same 
result might be obtained in a very inexpensive manner by simply 
placing a couple of lin. or Hin. feet or castors on the front comers 
onij. 

A better, but very similar, hatch might be made, say, 3ft long, 
Ift. 6iii. high, and 1ft. lOin. deep, with the bottom having a fall or 
slope of lin. from front to back, where there should either be an 
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opemng tike whole length or a ntimber of holes, for the eaoqte of 
the ntiue. A mor&ble partition can be put in lOin. from one and, 
■ad if extra privacj or protection ia required for this breeding box 
a piece of wood, 6in. wide, can be faatened in front of the partitioD 
and for the height of thehutch (Fig. 15, B). The doora wonldbe 
hinged ou the ends of the hatch, ae thoee parts are best able to 
bear tiie wdght and strain. In the preceding sketch, A is the 
deeping compartment, B the shield or goard, G the framework of 
large door, and D the wire netting, U necessary, additional ven- 
tilatdon may be given by boring a few holes at the top of the side 
of the large compartment, aa at £. Ihe nesting compartment may 
be fitt«d with a box like that shown in Fig 14, or there can be an 
inner half door, as at F, either sliding between fillets of wood or 
on hingee, to avoid disturbaace of the bed. In Fig. 16 the hatch ia 
shown as sloping from back to front, which is sometuuea mon 
convenient than the opposite and more nsual way. 

Fig. 16 (below) and Fig. 17 (p. 360) are mere boxes with wired 
fronts, and may be sud 
rather to illostratewhat 
to avoid than what 
to select. Both are 
deficient in sloping 
flooiB, but if these were 
added, and the hatches 
were kept ander cover, 

they would do well ^""- '*■ thaonLi^FMOHiMD Hmra tot Uuau Bdck. 

enough tot single bucks and youngsters. The dimensions are 8ft. 
by 18iD.by20iii., andl8in.high, with doors of 12in. Theymig^tbe 
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unprored bf tiie addition of caators in front and holee behind, as 
previoQslj adviaed. 

A cheap hutch can be made by merely nailing wire netting over 
two-thiidB or thiee-quarten of the ftoat of a bacon box, and having 
oolj one door, which would occupy the remaining apace. The net- 
ting woold be beet and mOBt neatly fixed by ntuling a atrip of thin wood 
over it, and into the edgea of the box. A firmer piece of wood would 
be required to go from the top to the bottom for the door to fasten 
ag^nst. A capital stock hutch for a lot of youngsters could be 
made on this plan 
from a long box, bnt 
then a door at each 
end would be neces- 
sary ; or they could 
both be diacarded, and 
the back made to 
open either in one 

Fm. 17. BauiM-rBoiTTiD Hoica lOB Sibolb Buck. 

piece or m eectionG. 
Double floors could, of course, be ueed, and the hutch could be 
inclined as euggested. 

For any good hutch we ahonld recommend, in preference to 
netting, the parallel bar galvanised wirework, auch as ia made for 
laige c^ea and aviariea, but it must be galvaniaed ajler it haa been 
made, as it is then much atronger. It can be had made to order to 
any size or pattern from moat cage makers and wire workers, and is 
not expensive. It ahonld be fixed to the door frame with wire 
ataplea, or it can be used by. itself as a door if it has been mode on a 
atont wire frame, and it can be hinged with a couple of staples. Hie 
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perpendicular bars ahonld be l-incli apart, and the horizontal 
atrengtheniiig bars 4iii. apart. 

Stacks of hutches are the moet ezpemdre, but at the Bame time 
thejr are the roost complete, as they combine convenience of 
uze, general airaogement, auitability to the requlremento of the 
occdpants, and perfect Becurity from cold. Some fanciers, howeTcr, 
prefer to hare their hntches on a bench ninniiig round the room in a 



ungle tier, or else to have a movable stack, which can be made by 
simply piling single hutches one above the other ; but if this be 
done the to^ hutchea should be rather deeper than those below, so 
as to project beyond them, that droppings, &c., should not fall 
from them into those beneath. 
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Fig> 18 TepreseDtB a stack of eight Imtcbes each 3ft. acron the 
front, Sft. deep, and ISin. high, and they are ns^ol for single labbita, 
or two or three half-grown ones. A separat« door may be given to 
each hutch, or one door to every two hatches, extending to the full 
height of the stack (3ft.), will do. It will be noticed that the hutches 
at the bottom left hand and bottom right hand comers hare the 
lattice- work floors of wood or wire. 
The hatch represented in Fig. 19 is for breeding purposes, and is 
4ft. in length, 2ft. in 
width, and the same in 
height. . It contains a 
fa.' e floor (A) in 
parallel bars, a sliding 
partition (B, B) form- 
ing the sleeping or 
breeding compartment, 

demeath the false floor to Teceive the dung, urine, spent litter. Sic. 
This drawer is a very nseful addition to a single hutch of thii 
description. The false floor (A) is formed of a framework of wood 
about liin. thick, to flt into tite open compartment, but not into 
the breeding compartment, and on to tins framework ig fixed a 
number of laths about Sin. thick, and lin. apart — if wider apart 
the yoong rabbits are apt to get their feet through, and in some 
instances break their legs-. Some breeders think that this mode of 
false floor answers better than one made with laths flxed in squares 
or diagonals, inasmuch as the dung, &c., has a better chance of 
falling through the spaces. The sliding partition (B, B) has an 
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entrance hole (D) leading into the breeding compartment (F). The 
drawer (G) is lined with tin or zinc, and only requires drawing 
oat, emptying, and deanaing with water, and saveB the trouble 
of taking out the false floor. Where there are several hutches of 
this kind, it is a good plan to have an extra drawer to put in the 
hutch whilst the other is being cleaned out, and then none of the 
droppings can fall into the bottom of the hutch itself. 

Mr. H. E. Gilbert says that as success in rabbit keeping depends 
in a great measure on cleanliness in the rabbitry, he has found that 
the more simple a hutch is made for enabling its being easily and 
quickly cleaned out the more often it is likely to get done. He has 
tried various contrivances in the shape of hutches, notably, some 
years since, one on the lattice-floor and zinc-drawer principle. After 
a fair trial it did not quite meet his expectations, as he found that 
directly fresh litter was supplied it was quickly nibbled into short 
lengths ; and after the rabbit had moved about, the litter soon dis- 
appeared into the drawer below, there, of course, to be of no service, 
and he had grave suspicions that the lattice floor was the cause 
of sore hocks. For single rabbits he recommends a good strong 
pine box similar to that used by some liquor merchants for packing 
(those bound with narrow hoop iron, when to be had, are the 
best), and he prefers them all of one size, about 2ft. square, as they 
are not cumbersome, are easily placed one on the other, if wished, 
look uniform, and are quickly removed and put away when not in 
use. For the purpose of being able to remove the rabbits from the 
hutches without fear of breaking or dislocating their legs, as well as 
for convenience in cleaning out, he has the door made to form front 
and door in one, using small mesh galvanised wirp netting, -which 
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ansren well and is least eipensiTe — a deuderfttnin when sbirtingin 
the fancy. Iron rods or bars look veil, bat anleaa they are placed 
clmelf together mice will find out the feeding diah, whereas the fine 
netting preyente iutmriou. If a nanow atrip of wood ia ran along 
the front of each hutch, as shown in the illualiation (A, Fig. 30), uid 
made movable, it will prevent the litter from falling out when tiie 
door IB opened. A coat of paint on the front gives a neat appear- 



ance, bnt the inside should be frequently limewashed. The above 
size ia large enoagh for single spedmens of Himalayan, Dutch, ulver- 
grey, Angora, or yonng stock ; bat for the larger varieties the size 
may be increased. Each of these hutches he cleans out three times 
a week, attending to two or three at every feeding time. 
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A writer in the FancUrs* Chronicle remarked that ^* a hutch whioh 
would answer admirably for a SLLver-grey, Dutch, or Himalayan 
would be unsuitable for the Angora. Almost all know what a bacon 
box is ; such a box would make two comfortable hutches (if divided 
by a partition) for any of the smaller Bmooth->haired breeds, but for 
an Angora the whoh of the box should be allowed. The broadest 
sides should be top and bottom. The Angora is a rather delicate 
breed; it is therefore desirable to have its hutches placed in a 
shed or outhouse, that the temperature may be more imiform. All 
kinds of fancy rabbits are better if kept out of sudden atmosphe- 
rical changes. If, however, there be some who have not the accom- 
modation, then let them be careful to have outside hutches made of 
wood, with a few three-quarter inch holes bored near the top part 
of the door, so that ' Bunny ^ may not suffer from draughts. This 
is important, and should be carefully attended to, for nothing tends 
to produce a greater amount of illness than draughts,*' 

We give an illustration of a hutch which is used exclusively 
for the breeding and rearing of lops. Mr. T. C. Lord, who described 
and recommended the hutch, said that the success to be attained 
from its use was very marked, alleging that most of the prize 
lops were bred in hutches made on a similar plan to the one given 
in the engraving, and that it was not generally known to rabbit 
fanciers, as its great success had made a few of our breeders rather 
chary of letting others into the '^ secret.** 

One of the means adopted to procure length of ears in lops is heat, 
and this hutch is so constructed as to retain the largest amount, 
with the object of thus producing the desired effect. 

The door to the general living compartment (A) is made to cover 
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the greater part of llie hTiteh, and in the centre there is an open 
space (B), about twelve inchee aqoare with wiree fixed in it. At 
each ode of the space ia fastened a piece of wood (F), with a groove 
out in the inner edge for the glass (B') to slide down in a slanting 
poution, as shown in the eagraviDg. If preferred the glass can 
rest upon wires fixed 
in the guides (P, F), 
about 2in. from the top 
and bottom. The slid- 
ing partition (C) is 
made on the same prin* 
ciple as the one de- 
scribed in Fig. 16. The 
Flo. ti. BuiiiiKa HintB tob Lon. dooT to the breeding 

compartment, which c^ens from the outdde, is made in two parta; 
the top part (D) being made to open separately from the otlker, so 
that the breeder may examine the yoong rabbits jost after the doe 
has kindled, and select those which he intends to let her rear. By 
leaving the bottom door (£) closed the nest is not ao liaUe to get 
disturbed, or any of the yoong onea to fall out, which is frequently 
the case in hatches with one door only. This hatch may either 
have tike false flom* and drawer previonaly mentioned, or be left 
wiUtout, as the breeder chooses. No ventilation holes are need, 
as a sufficiency of air is expected to get into the hatch through the 
wire opening in front of the larger door. 

The rabbitry in which this hutch is used should be kept at a uni- 
form t«mperBtnre of not less than 60 degs. or 70 degs. daring the 
time of breeding and bringing up, and this heat may be maintained 
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by lumg one or other of the patent hot air, or mineral oil, or gas 
stores, such aa are made for Hmall greenhoiues. Of conne great 
care must be taken that the fumea from the combuatjon of the fuel 
are diBcharged ouUide the bouBe. 

Another gentleman saya he has kept lopa and other varieties of the 
fancy rabbit anccesafuUj throughout the year out of doors in a stack 
of hutches, aa represented in Fig. 32. This stack la lined throughoBt 
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(including the floors, top and bottom), with tJn, the back being 
made of sheet iron instead of wood. The dotted lines, marked A, 
show the position of the floors. Hutch No. 1, being the largest, is 
used for a lop-eared breeding doe; Nos. 2 and 3 for Dutch does 
Buckling young lops, or for any other vaiietios. The breeding com- 
partments in each hutch are made by sliding into the position shown 
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by the dotted lines ia the nght-hand aide of hatch No. 1 a box umilar 
to the one reprewnted in Fig. 23, which is 
easily taken ont, either for examinatioD of yonng 

I stock or removal altogether. It Till be seen 
a Fig. 13 that one ude of the box, that which 

- will be nearest the door of the hutch, ia covered 
only half-waj — this is to fadlitate an inspection 
of the jonng, after sliding the box towards the door, and also to 
prevent their falling out. Each com- 
partment has four movable false slate 
bottoms (Fig, 21) ; either, or all, if 
wished, can be taken, out when the 
hutch is being cleaned or limewashed. 

B are spouta to carry off moUture, ^'o- "• ''*'" =<™'" "' ^""■ 
-Ac. ; D, D doors with cupboard locks and keys, the panels or 
openings being covered inside with perforated zinc, to admit the light 
and for ventilatioD ; pieces of common thick glass are cut to fix into 
the strips of wood E, to slide in and out at pleaeure, for warmth 
«nd parotection against the weather ; the top door is represented 
without, and the bottom with the glass inserted. He finds this 
stack very convenient for thorongh cleansing, as the whole of the 
inside, except the fixed floors, is easily taken out, and is qnickly 
cleaned, and, as it is lined with tin, it dries rapidly after being 
washed or swilled out, as the water drains off immediately. The 
■outnde measuremokts are .^ft. 2in. by 1ft. 7in., and 4ft. 2in. high. 
No. I hutch is ITiiD. hi^. No. 2 14]in. high. No. 3 ]3tin. high, 
And the whole is raised about Sin. from the grouud. The floors are 
of lin. deal. 
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Mr. Gilbert also likes these hutches for breeding does, though he 
thinks the false bottoms may be dispensed with ; but the box might 
be retained, or either compartment may be used for breeding pur- 
poses without it. In our opinion the principle of this hutch is 
essentially wrong, for you cannot open the door to one tier without 
doing the same to the one immediately above or below it, and thus 
if you are attending to one set of rabbits, another may be escaping 
or tumbling out. 

Mr. W. Heath, of Hoxton, says : 

** For breeding lops I recommend hutches 3ft. 6in. long, 1ft. lOin 
from back to front, and 1ft. 2in. high, all measured from the inside. 
I construct my hutches (Figs. 25, 27, 28, and 29), with a pair of 
doors the whole length of the front, and a small 
stile (V), Jin. wide, up the centre, with a plated 
button (Fig. 26 and S in Fig. 25) in the middle to 
fasten the two doors. I groove the top and 

Fia. £6. BuTTOV 

bottom (ZZ) in two places, one pair lOin. from 'oa Hutches. 
the end, the other nearly in the centre of the hutch and close 
against one side of the middle stile. In these grooves are 
inserted small oak fillets (Z), which stand up about iin. I fix 
the top ones, but leave the bottom ones loose. If I want the hutch 
for breeding I insert in the grooves near the end a partition (O) 
with a hole (B) of an oval shape in it 2in. from the front, Sin. 
up from bottom, the hole itself being Sin. high and 6iin. wide. 
The middle division (O) is without a hole in it, so as to make two 
stock hutches with it for young ones or stock rabbits. I slope the 
bottom and top (I) of the hutdies l^in. — the top is sloped so as to 
let the divisions slide out and in — ^and I let the bottom run past 
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the back and groOT« 
it DDdemeath (D, Pig. 
37) so as to prevent 
the nriae nuuiiug back. 
Ab a role I make tha 
hatches in a stfuk three 
or four high. I use 
Aln. turned wire (M) 
for the doors (J), and 
bend a piece of rinc 
and fix it round the 
edges of the dooro (N) 
and partition holes to 
keep the animnlB from 
gnawing them ; and 
when I have a doe 
abont to kindle, or 




ri. wire ilJ. zinc Tb 
Trcniih: T. BotKim 
[InWd to TrouKh 1 I 
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bars. The top edge of 
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parts which can be 
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reached by the teeth 
of the animals, is pro- 
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tected by zinc tacked on. The foregoing illustrations will make 
all clear." 

Oar only objection to the arrangement of these otherwise ex- 
cellent hutches is that the drippings of each tier fall upon the back of 
the one next below, thus keeping it always damp. This might be 
easily obviated, however. 

Mr. J. Jennings, of Peckham, who referred, in his article on Lops, 
to the hutches which he uses, thus describes them : 

<( ( What's worth doing at all is worth doing well * is an axiom 
which certainly applies to the breeding of rabbits, and that the 
b*'.tch is a most essential feature in connection therewith is a point 
which should be distinctly understood. Anything will not do for a 
butch, although rabbits are not infrequently kept in most unsuitable 
habitations, and even thrive under such conditions, but this rr.iy 
^oes to prove of what a hardy nature rabbits are. That rabbits are 
most scrupulous as to cleanliness is undeniable, and when I hear to 
the contrary I blame the keeper, not the rabbits. A fancier can be 
distinguished directly you enter his rabbitry by the absence of that 
smell which at once announces the presence of rabbits improperly kept. 

*•*■ In the construction of hutches the all-important point to be con- 
sidered is drainage, for it is the water of the rabbit that emits such 
a powerful odour. The kind of hutch here described will be found 
to combine all the requisite features. The stacks stand about 
5ft. Sin. high, 3ft. Sin. wide, 1ft. llin. deep, giving room for four 
breeding hutches, each 1ft. 2in. high, and leaving about 1ft. space 
between lowest hutch and floor. The bottom of each hutch has a 
fall from front to back of at least 2in., and passes right through the 
back of the hutch without any break and projects beyond the lowest 
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one lin., the next llin., next 2iD., and the top one 2tiD, The back 
of the hutch ehould be put on after the floors are adjusted, leaving 
an opening of tin. immediately above each floor. Resinoua pine is 
the beat material to use, and the floors should be about lin. thick. 
The fronts can be finished according to taste and pocket. I object 



to false bottoms, neither do I nhiten or Umewash the interior, pre- 
ferring to well wash after each hutch has been used, adding a little 
carbolic acid t« the waterto facilitate the cleansing process. Imme- 
diately under the projectiug floor of the lowest hutch is placed a ano 
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trough, 5in. vide, sitd about the sune depth, ttdjusted at an angle, 
and at the lowest part is placed a zinc pail, a qnarter fall of eawdnat, 
for receiving the urine. If this pul be emptied two or three tdmes a 
week, according to the number of occupants of the hutchee, it will 
remove the moat objectionable feature of rabbit keeping. 

" In fitting np the doora of the hutches the top and bottom 

butch should be dj^ded equally, each half being wired. The two 

middle ones shonld have one 

wire door and one solid one 

each; the latter is for the 

# breeding place, and should 
be 12in. wide. The inner 
diviaoD, which separatee tlie 
Open hutch from the breed- 
mg oompartmeit, must be 
made movable, and a hole, 71in. in diameter, Bhonld be cut in 
these Sin. from the bottom, and same distance from the front. 
If this is done with a kejhole saw the piece that is romoved can be 
fitted with email bolts, and the aperture closed when required, and 
by this means eight small hutches, quite lai^e enough for rabbits 
three months old, can be arranged. Each wire door shonld be fitted 
with wooden shutters (of comrse removable) to within lin. of the 
top. Some persons prefer glass, but I have already said tiiat I 
prefer lops kept in darkness for breeding and nntil done growing. 
All the edges of doors and holes in the divieioos should be covered 
with dnc, as the occupants have a special fancy for nibbling these 
wooden projectjona. 
" The troughs for feeding are best removable. 
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** One other] point should be attended to — ^the fastenings. Do 
not trust^to buttons, for they frequently get I008& Spring bolts are 
the best for this purpose. Four castors should be placed at the 
comers, and, in my estimation, you have the best form of hutch 
extant, and one that has stood the test of long experience.*' 

Mr. Ed. McKay says : 

^* My hutches (outside ones) are simply ham or bacon boxes— 
the kind which are imported into this country from America. I use 
whole ones for my breeding hutches, and divide into two compart- 
ments, by means of a partition, for the use of two single inmates. I 
make my doors of solid lin. grooved flooring boards, and bore a row' 
of |in. holes opposite the top of each compartment, in order to allow 

each occupant as much fresh air as is necessary. I place the ventila- 

♦ 

tion holes at the t&p of the compartments, so that the air will go in 
over instead of at the inmate. For inside hutches I simply build or 
partition next a wall. I allow eadi adult rabbit, not breeding, 36in. 
by 20in., and 20in. deep, and for youngsters, five or six together, 
86in. by 36in., and 20in. deep, and for breeding does about the same 
extent. I do not use either false or sloping bottoms, but simply 
plain smooth deal ones. I provide my breeding hutches with nest 
boxes, of which the following are the dimensions : 15in. long. Gin. 
wide, and 6in^ deep. By doing this I can take the nest box out of 
the hutch bodily, to either examine the young ones or clean the 
hutch out, which neither disturbs the old or young ones." 

Mr. J. Firth says : 

*^I venture to offer a few remarks on rabbit hutches, for all 
rabbits, whether valuable or otherwise, should be placed in hutches 
which contribute to their comfort and health. 
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*' It has been considered by many ignorant people, not belonging 
to the fancy particularly, that any kind of hutch, situated in 
almost any unhealthy comer is good enough for a rabbit, which, 
in course of time, turns out to be a great mistake. It should 
be remembered that human beings enjoy most health when their 
homes are made comfortable, in airy localities, and with plenty 
of ventilation ; and this rule forcibly applies to the proper hutching 
of rabbits. 

" As regards myself, I keep my rabbits in an outhouse; my hutches 
are in double tiers, and are made of toy boxes (t.e., boxes in which 
toys are imported), which I greatly prefer to the American bacon 
boxes, because the latter are generally saturated with fat and salt, 
and seldom look neat, whilst the toy boxes are made of good dean 
wood, and are free from unpleasant smells and dirt. These boxes 
are of various sizes, and if the fancier prefers to have his hutches 
made fixtures, he cannot do better than buy the large size toy boxes, 
which he can cheaply utilise. My hutches are movable, and for 
single rabbits a box measuring 4ft. lOin. long, 3ft. 4in. high, and Sft. 
wide, can be divided by a wooden partition, and this would give 
sufficient room for two rabbits not used for breeding. 

'^The hutches for breeding are of the same dimensions, but without 
a division, and inside some of those hutches I put a small box for a 
kindling box, while I have others of them with a little divisional 
breeding compartment at one end of the hutch ; but I like the former 
plan, because when you want to examine the litters of your breeding 
does a movable box is more convenient, as it can be lifted out of the 
hutch without much annoyance to the doe. 

** These hutches have small sized wire netting fronts, with one end 
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fronted with wood in order to make it a little darker opposite the 
breeding box. 

« When hutches of this description are made they should be well 
whitewashed inside, and after they have got saturated with excre- 
ment the floor should be well washed with hot water and carbolic 
acid and kept empty for a few hours until the odour of the acid has 
evaporated, when the hutch will be sweet again for the little 
tenants. 

'* The fancier should always place his hutches so as to avoid the 
north and east winds, and to escape all draughts. In the winter I 
have light wooden shutters to reach within 6in. or 8in. from 4;he wire 
door top, sufficient to give plenty of fresh air, and an old sack may 
be nailed over the open part in very severe weather, taking care not 
to exclude the fresh air, which is highly necessary to promote health 
in the rabbitry. Badly ventilated hutches are very injurious, and 
where too many rabbits are kept together the effect is fearful I 
have known ' snuffles ' or influenza arise from this cause, and the 
young fancier has been at a loss to know the reason, and in many 
cases rabbits have died by the score. Exposure to cold will bring 
on this troublesome disease; but rabbits kept in ill ventilated 
hutches suffer the worst. 

^*To speak fully upon hutches, I should have to take into considera- 
tion all the variety of rabbits ; but my hutches are adapted for the 
smaller breeds — ^the silver-grey, the silver-cream, the Dutch, and the 
Himalayan. I must not forget to remark that when any rabbits 
begin to creep oitt of their *nest' I always flx a long piece of 
thin wood inside the front of the hutch, and about 6in. or Sin. high, 
just to prevent them getting through the wire meshes, or getting 
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their heads fast and hanging themselves. Finally, let me particularly 
advise young fanciers to give their rabbits plenty of hutch room and 
keep them clean, and, above all, let them have plenty of ventilation, 
for the latter is the grand secret of health in the rabbitry/* 

Mr. Balls sends us the following description of a cheap and 
handy rabbitry which he has se^i in use by a successful lop 
breeder : 

<^ It is similar in shape to a cupboard, and is large enough to 
contain five hutches. It is made of lin. wood, and is 6ft. 6in. 
high, 4ft. 2in. wide, 4lft. front to back, and has five shelves. 
Slips of wood are taken from the back of each shelf for the urine 
to 'escape into a zinc pail placed to receive it. The hutches that are 
used with it are 4ft. long, 1ft. lOin. back to front, and ISin. high. 
Perforated zinc, such as is used for pantry safes, is used for the 
doors ; the partitions slide out so as to be removed when the 
young rabbits are old enough to leave their bed places, and, most 
important of all, no artificial heat is used, but when extreme 
cold weather sets in a curtain running on rings on a pole is hung 
in front of the hutches. It will be observed that the hutches 
placed in the ^< cupboard " have a space of 2ft. 8in. in front of 
them, and this space gives great protection from both wind and 
rain. The ** cupboard ^^ is raised about eight inches from the 
ground, which is bricked or tiled so that it may be easily cleaned 
down. The place complete cost for wood, nails, hinges, screws, 
zinc, &c., but exclusive of labour, about £2 only. In <;onclusion, 
I would recommend every fancier to use Jeye's Perfect Purifier, 
which is non-poisonous, non-corrosive, agreeable, and most 
assuredly effective." 
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All faBtenings should be secure. One of the best is a small lock 
fixed on the outer door, and a bolt working on the inside for the 
smaller door, but perhaps the very best of all is a spring lock, which, 
while requiring a key to unfasten it, can be secured by simply 
closing the door. Next to this is a small spring bolt with a handle, 
such as is recommended by Mr. Jennings ; this is very neat, and, 
where there is no danger of intruders to be apprehended, is perhaps 
as good as any. The next in order of merit ib an iron hook, to 
fasten to a small staple, one of which will do for the hooks of both 
doors if fixed into the piece or stile upon which both doors close. 
The most common fastener is a wooden or brasa button, screwed 
into the centre-piece, and turning so as to keep both doors 
fastened at once. An improved button of this class is recommended 
by Mr. Heath, and figured by him on page 261. 

As a conclusion to this chapter we may appropriately advise on 
the methods of, and implements for, cleaning the hutches or rabbit 
house. 

For the hutches wiU be required a scraper, such as a wide bladed 




Fig. 82. Mb. Ltbll's Scbapbb. 

hoe, or the one recommended by Mr. Lyell in his book, ^* Fancy 
Pigeons,'* or, best of all, one of a similar pattern to those used for 
road scraping. In these last mention^ the ends and top slightly 
curve inward towards the handle, so that the droppings are not so 
likely to escape over the edges as when the iron is quite straight. 
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The objection to Mr. Lyell's scraper for use with rabbits is its 
sharp comers, and the ease with which the firm round droppings 
escape from it; but, on the other hand, it can search out any 
comer, and it has three edges. A mason's trowel makes a very- 
good scraper for any ordinary sized hutches. 

Brushes, with good hard bristles, are also necessary, a small one 
without handle, of the size of a scrubbing brush for the hutches, 
and a biass broom^^) with a long handle, for the house or yard. 

A box for the droppings, another for clean sand or dry earth, 
and a pail for the urine should also be provided, but both 
droppings and urine are best not kept within the house, but in an 
open shed as far as possible from either the rabbitry or dwelling 
house. 

Sand and earth are both useful in a rabbitry, as either can 
be used with advantage in the hutches, especially if these be 
provided with a shallow tray the size of the floor. The trays arc 
filled with fresh sand or earth every two or three days, and the 
old saturated stuff used as manure in the garden. There is no 
reason why this modification of the well known and successful 
"earth closet system" should not be more adopted by rabbit 
keepers in the country, and they would find that it has several 
great advantages. We may add that even with fancy mice, 
which are much more offensive animals, this dry* earth system is 
invaluable, as a simple and efficient deodoriser. Sawdust is fre- 
quently used for the same purpose. 
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Food and Feeding — Quantity to be Given — Daily Diet 
Table for Winter and Summer — Potatoes, India and 
Barley Meal, Linseed, and Brewers' Grains, Oil 
Cake, Bran, and Rice as Food — Mixing Meals — 
Green Food — Water and Milk — More Uniform 
System of Feeding Desirable — Use of Condiments — 
The Systems adopted by Messrs. H. E. Gilbert, 
J. Foster. Geo. Carvill, T. C Lord, J. Firth, 
y. H. Roberts, J. G. H. Ruymp, E. McKay, H. F. 
Wilson, Lemoine, and other Fanciers — Feeding 
Dishes, Troughs, and Racks, including Rayson's, 
Pratt's, Battye's, Gilbert's, &'c. — Bedding and 
litter. 



It ia imposuble to l&y down a general rale an to the qmuitily of 
food to be allowed each cabbit at a meal, aa the appetiteg of rabbits, 
as of penone, differ and flnctuate. The feeder mngt me hia eyes 
and hia jad|i^ent, and he will Aen soon ascertain, by observing 
how much (if tmy) ia left in the feeding trongh, what is required ; 
as a role too moch food is given. A faint here maf be of nae to 
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those tudng bran and oats — do not mix these two together in the 
same feeding dish, for, as a rule, the oats being more sought for, 
to find them the bran is scratched out, especially if the trough or 
dish be not of the right shape. 

Rabbits should have always enough food to last from one meal 
to another, and this is particularly necessary with does that are 
sucking, and with young ones growing. Two feeds each day, 
generally speaking, will be sufficient, say at eight a.m. and six 
p.m., yet in some cases three times would be better. By a little 
careful observation it will soon be seen what is required without 
waste. 

The following will make a good Diet Table for ordinary pur- 
poses, but of course it may be varied according to the resources 
of the fancier. 

First Day. — ^To the straw or hay, whichever is used as bedding 
or litter, add, as a feed during the winter, a portion of a swede 
turnip or a piece of carrot ; that will do for the morning feed of one 
day. In the evening, feed, by about seven o'clock, upon whole oats, 
if the animaJs be full grown or almost matured ; young rabbits, up 
to three months, may have crushed oats and a little bran, as their 
teeth are less able to masticate the hard whole grain. 

Second Day. — In the morning give a handful of sweet meadow 
liay or dry clover, oats and a little fine bran, turnip, beetroot, or 
carrot, and in the evening oats may again be given, with or with* 
out the roots as in the morning feed. 

Third day. — Grey peas soaked for twelve or fifteen hours may 
be given on the morning of the third day, but the water in which 
they have remained must be poured off, as the quantity absorbed 
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-will be quite sufficient as moisture; about two tablespoonfulitf 
of -these peas maj be allowed to eaeh adult rabbit at a time, 
l)ut to the large varietieB may be giyen a little more. Too many 
peas so prepared are injurious to the health, as they tend to 
swell more than fatten; although they are valuable if given 
in moderation. BtMniing feed, oats, and a little turnip or carrot. 

Fourth Day. — Morwing^ again turnips and mangold, with a little 
"bran and oats, not forgetting some hay, which, if they do not care 
to eat, is almost as inexpensive as oat straw, and will serve for 
bedding. Evening^ especially if cold weather, give them a supper 
of ** porridge," made of Indian meal — boiled, for preference, but 
-scalded is less trouble — which, if not too thin or too hot, is 
-good and wholesome. If a change to barley meal be made 
it will be beneficial ; or pollard may be used and will be 
Telished by them. 

Fifth Day. — ^This may be the same as the first, and the other 
days may follow in their order or be varied, but we do not think 
it at all necessary that there should be a change of food for 
■every day in the week. 

In summer the same system may be observed, merely substituting 
green food — such as comfrey, chicory, dandelion, cauliflower leaves, 
Tetches, &c., for the roots. 

Potatoes or dean parings, well boQed, with the water drained 

from them, make an excellent feed once a week for variety, but 

they should be well mixed with Indian or barley meaL The 

latter may be used more frequently if the whole grain be not 

very freely given, but, in consequence of its heating nature, it 

Tequires to be dealt out carefully if whole grain be also used* 

t2 
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With the potatoes prepared as described, say in a feed for thirty 
rabbits, a handful of crushed linseed or oil cake may be given, 
as either of these tends to fatten; but, being a slight aperient, 
too liberal a supply would derange the bowels. 

Brewers' grains may be given now and then. There is a cer- 
tain amount of sugar present in these, but the excess of mois- 
ture somewhat counteracts the fattening property. If given at 
all, they should be well squeezed in order to render them as dry 
as possible, and thoroughly mixed with Indian meal, and only^ 
given in very small quantities once a month. On the whole it 
is, perhaps, better not to use them unless compelled. 

The use of very little bran as a food is preferable to a too free 
use of it, as it contains less nutritious properties than would 
appear at first thought ; if given at all, the finer kind is the better, 
and it should be given in small quantities and quite dry. A feed 
of boiled rice may be given occasionally, say two or three times 
during a month ; it will be an agreeable change, but it should bo- 
used in a rather drier state than when used for table purposes. 
All rabbits will not eat it readily; but given as an occasional 
meal, it will be found serviceable, and worth considering as one 
of the many kinds of food to be used in the rabbitry, and, if 
purchased by the hundredweight, it is not dear. A pan, with 61b. 
at a boiling, may be divided amongst sixty or eighty rabbits for 
a feed, and it should be given when almost cold, as it becomes 
more solid. 

All kinds of mixtures of Indian meal, barley meal, or pollard 
should be prepared a few hours before use, as they sweU ; and 
it is better that this process should go on within the mixing 
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(trough rather than in the stomach of the rabbit. The same 
remark may be applied to hot potato parings when given freely, 
and when in their steamy state they are given, mixed with 
bran or meal. With this Mr. T. G. Lord disagrees. He says 
that he has tried both systems, and found that to give 
the food . immediately after mixing, and whilst in ' a warm 
■state, is the more beneficial and satisfactory. His reasons for 
saying this are that after the food has become cold, as s general 
rule, the animal does not eat it with half the relish that it does 
when given warm ; also, that the swelling process mentioned goes 
•on chiefly during the mixing, and what little, if any, that takes 
place after does not do the slightest injury. He also considers 
4;hat rabbits, when in a confined state, should have at least one 
warm meal during the day. 

It should be remembered that variety is of importance. 

In a state of nature, the rabbit will eat almost any '* green 

meat," but fancy rabbits must have vegetables given with care 

.4md judgment. In the summer time, when green clover, vetches, 

&C., are plentiful and inexpensive, rabbits are often "overdone" 

with green food, and consequently suffer much in health. 

A little clover and vetches may be given once a day, but in 
■small quantities. Chicory tops are good, and they have been 
'Used 'as green food almost exclusively in summer as an experi- 
ment, and found to answer well. This food is not always to be 
■had, except the fancier is fortunate enough to have a large garden. 
Large beds of it can then be sown, and when the plants are Gin. 
or 8in. high they may be cut, and they will soon grow again, and 
bear cutting three or four times during the summer, especially 
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if a wet one ; and after two yean the roots may be taken up 
in Noyember, washed, and giyen with swedes and carrots. Mr. 
Gilbert strongly recommends chicory, and says, that in his opinion, 
there is nothing better, espedally for Hinudayans. The common 
dock is not so good for rabbits as other green food, yet it is 
not decidedly injurious; but the dandelion is valuable. Avoid 
giving any green food when wet, as it is liable to give the 
strongest rabbit the ^*rot,'' or wasting of the bowels, and it 
is best cut before suDset (so as not to have the fall of the dew 
upon it), and spread out, for if packed closely it wiU heat, unless 
it be very dry, and thus destroy the fresh flavour so desirable 
for the rabbits. 

Food too moist is not good, but the entire absence of fluid ia 
not desirable, especially towards the end of the winter, when the 
various roots used as food have lost that juicy moisture so abun- 
dant in October and November when flrst stored. Milk and 
water just warm (the more of the fonner the better) is good, 
but most rabbits prefer a *^ sip " of cold water, of which twa 
tablespoonfuls once a week may be given. A correspondent 
says that . during the whole of one winter he gave his breeding 
does as much lukewarm milk as they would drink whilst he 
was looking on, both morning and night, imd found that they 
did excellently , on it, always looking for the milk before they 
touched any other portion of their food; and that he found 
that in winter it was a very good plan to mix a little barley 
flour with warm milk, and give it to them. It is during the latter 
part of the winter or early spring, that soaked peas, already alluded 
to, may be more freely given, because of the moisture they contain. 
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It would be a very great advantage if a more uniform practice 
could be establiahed as to the mode of feeding and the temperature 
of rabbitiies, as no doubt the want of unanimity on these two very 
important points is too frequently the cause of the aihnents and 
often death of valuable specimens when they change hands ; but, as 
opinions are likely to continue to vary, it should be a standing 
rule with all who send any of their stock to another's rabbitry to 
furnish in detail particulars as to* food given, temperature in which 
the animals have been kept, and whether in ^* out-side hutches" 
or in some suitable building with brick walls. 

Amongst condiments, of which their name may be said to be 
legion, now claiming the attention of all stock-keepers, some, 
perhaps many, possess ingredients of a beneficial nature to rabbits, 
but they should only be used for those not in very good health 
and <*off their feed." In such cases, anything of an attractive 
nature may be resorted to in the form of condiments, but it should 
only be mixed at the time of giving the feed, or, at most, when 
preparing as much food (such as potato parings in meal, as ah^eady 
spoken of) as will serve for two feeds. It will be found that 
rabbits often refuse the second feed so previously prepared, and 
this can only be attributed to the fact that the condiment exposed 
to the air for some few hours loses its flavour. A free and general 
use of such things is to be deprecated, but when the appetite fails 
a temporary resort to them is judicious. 

The opinions of practical fanciers are always of value, and 
therefore we give a number which will doubtless be read with 
interest by all concerned in rabbit keeping. 

Mr. H. E. Gilbert agrees in the main with the directions already 
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4^T6n, the differences beiiig all on minor points. He says : " Morn- 
ing, noon, and night are the beet times, and I prefer giving them 
three meals to two. Morning meal should be some good sweet 
oats; at noon a little green food, such as carrot, swede turnip, 
potato or apple parings, savoy or broccoli leaves, and at night 
the same as morning ; the leaves should always be got in when 
dry. This is the best winter food. In the summer there is a 
better choice, and those who are •fortunate in possessing a garden 
should sow a good row or two of chicory. It grows quickly, and 
may, if well watered, be cut four or five times a year, and if the 
ground is required the roots may be dug up and given to the 
rabbits. I have always found my rabbits do exceedingly well 
on this. Dandelions and sow thistle I also like, but wild parsley 
I altogether discard, for the reason of its resembling hemlock, 
and the possibility of gathering this with it. I like sharps and 
barley flour mixed and scalded, or the same mixed with boiled 
potatoes ; and I consider that linseed and some of the condiments 
may also be used with advantage. Soaked peas require to be given 
very cautiously, as they do not suit all rabbits, and many valuable 
ones have been lost through their use, good oats being far prefer- 
able, and are always acceptable to rabbits. A few may be given 
with every meal of green food, and to show their relish for them 
I have often seen the green food left for a feed of oats. An 
occasional drink of milk is very acceptable, and at the time of 
kindling does should always be supplied with a little." 

Mr. J. Foster, of Kettering, says : 

** There has been a great deal written about feeding, some 
fanciers recommending such a variety of food, both in green meat. 
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€om, and meal of variouB sorts. They seem to forget that the 
majority of fandm are people with limited means and room. 
This great variety of food is not essential to keep rabbits in 
i;ood condition. I have been in the fancy some years now, and 
I think I may safely say no one has been more successful than 
I have, and my rabbits have been fed on a .very limited variety of 
food. My plan of feeding is as follows — ^I feed twice a day, 
morning and evening. The morning meal consists of green meat, 
4Buch as cauliflower, broccoli, or savoy leaves, a handful of barley, 
and a piece of nice sweet hay, or clover. The evening meal, same 
as morning. There are also many other green stuffs, such as 
dandelion, sow thistle, wild parsley, &c. In winter, when green 
food becomes scarce, I give swedes, turnips, or carrots, with com 
.and hay as before. I am not a believer in pollards, sharps, bran, 
barley meal, &c. Barley meal sometimes consists of all the mouldy 
and fusty sweepings of the mill, and the others are very little 
better. These things will, if not good, put the rabbits out of sorts 
very quickly, and in many cases prove fatal. I can speak with 
Bome authority on this subject, having had some experience in 
the trade. A little hemp seed is very nice for them, in the 
proportion of a pint to a gallon of com, this will make the coat 
look very nice and glossy." 

Mr. Geo. Carvill, of Lewes, says : 

**I venture to make a few remarks on the subject generally, 
having been a successful breeder for mfmy years. My remarks 
may, perhaps, be worth reading, although my experience may 
differ from many of our great fanciers. To prove my treatment 
is not far wrong, I can safely say I seldom lose a rabbit, except 
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a few years since, when I followed the advice of a gzeat rabbit 
keeper, who leoommended that the houses should be kept at a 
certain temperature, with certain diets at regular times. Acting 
on his advice, I built a house, and kept to my instmctionB, but 
oh I what a fate was mine. I lost nearly all I bred. Old ones- 
moulted out of season, and aU my stock got in a bad, weakly state,, 
suffering from colds, &c. I was so disgusted that I felt inclined 
to giye up the fancy altogether, but, ml desperandum^ I went back 
to my old system, and I can now show anyone who pleases a 
stodL not to be laughed at in their rough and ready state. 

*' The first and main thing in rabbit-keeping is to get good hardy 
and healthy specimens, not those brought up in such houses and 
treated as I have heretofore mentioned. Keep them outdoors in 
the fresh air, with certain protection against wet and wind. 
They will then live and thrive on almost any kind of food given 
them. My rabbits have almost everything a garden produces^ 
in season, and as much as they can eat ; but to counterbalance 
the effects of so much green food, I always give them any amount 
of good sweet hay, and as much as they will eat of old hard 
clover. If I find the least signs of looseness I give a little flour 
mixed with their evening meal, which consists of good fresh 
brewers' grains, and sharps or ground oats. 

*^ As to feeding, my system is to feed twice a day only, between 
seven and eight in th« morning, and six and seven in the evening. 
The remainder of the day they are left quiet, as Nature intended 
them to be. 

*^ My morning meal is whole oats (as good as can be got ; they 
are the cheapest). As soon as they have eaten enough to stay 
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them, they have any amomit of green food in season, viz., wild 
parsley, dandelion, poppies, hogweed (the latter by far the best 
of any wild food). The poppy is one of the most valuable rabbit- 
feeding stuffs we have. At certain times of the year I feed on 
scarcely anything else but that and oats for their morning 
meal, and grains and ground com for their evening meal (always 
keeping plenty of hay in the hutches). I used to send out inta 
the cornfields twice a week for a horse and cart load of the 
red poppy. We seldom see the white about here. I feed almost 
solely on this for months. A great many of the fine fat yoxmg 
tame rabbits in the Brighton market are fed on nothing else 
but hay and poppies at certain times of the year. Of garden 
produce, I give cabbage, cauliflower, and broccoli preferred, pea 
and bean haulm; lettuce in moderation. In addition to above, 
I grow a good deal of chicory and comfrey, which I consider 
the best all round food for rabbits, and all true fanciers, if 
convenient, should grow it largely. My winter green food ia 
carrots, swedes, and celery. 

*'I do not believe in getting up specimens for exhibition. I 
never make any difference in their food at such times. I take 
them out of their hutches in their rough-and-ready state, and 
when I do show — which is seldom — I am not far behind those 
whose specimens are got up for the occasion.'* 

A writer in the Fan<^^ Chronicle stated that a gentleman 
who was a successful exhibitor of Himalayans, and other varieties 
which where kept in open hutches in a wood, fed them *^ chiefly 
and liberally on green food and hay— very few oats." 

Mr. T. C. Lord says that he has found, as a rule, that rabbita 
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will eat greedily of their food for a few minates after it is put in 
the trough, and then leave it, and in some casee wiU not tonch 
it again till there is some fresh put in ; and from this he considers 
that the best plan is to feed them oftener, and give less food 
At a time. He feeds his rabbits at least three times a day, giving 
for the first meal (which is about half past seven in the morning) 
a handful of sweet hay and a small quantity of scalded meal. The 
latter is not mixed too thin, so that it will crumble, and is given 
directiy it is made, as it warms the rabbit, and has a better 
tendency to fatten. For the second meal, about one o'clock at 
jioon, he gives green food or carrots, and for the third meal, at 
AX o'clock in the evening, oats or other grain. The meal for the 
.first feed is changed every alternate week, or oftener, and sub- 
stituted by barley meal and Indian com, mixed; barley meal 
and coarse or fine sharps (pollard) mixed, or oatmeal and bran ; 
but these are scalded as before stated. A snudl portion of 
sulphur is added, once a week, to keep the bowels, open, and 
prevent pot belly and scurvy or dry rot. A littie lindeed meal 
is also given occasionally with the poMdge. For green food, 
he prefers cabbage, lettuce, endive, parsley, chicory tops, carrot 
.and turnip tops, carrots, kohl rabi, and potatoes. The latter 
are boiled, . and not given too often, as he considers that 
they cause flatulency. Soaked grey peas are also used, but not 
very often. For grain he uses crushed oats, barley, or wheat, 
And these, if boiled occasionally, he thinks have a very bene- 
fidal effect. Brewers' grains he objects to, as he thinks they 
turn sour on the stomach, and thus do the animal a serious 
injury. 
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Mr. J. Firth says : 

<*My method of feeding my rabbits is to give them, both 
in snmmer and winter, a little sweet oat straw, and they 
seem always to relish it right well, and then what is left doeft 
for bedding. I then give a little sv)ut hay, and this they take- 
eagerly by way of a change. In the summer time I feed them on^ 
dandelion, grass, prickly comfrey, cauliflower leaves, common 
dock, parsley, chicory, and occasionally a few sprigs of red or green 
sage mixed with other green food, which has a tendency to warm 
and nourish them. This green food I give at midday. In the 
morning I feed on whole oats — ^good oats, for they are best and 
cheapest — and in the evening I repeat the feeding, and my does 
with litters I again supply with green food. The young fancier, and 
the old one as well, should never give cabbage, lettuce, or turnip 
tops unless he wants to scour his rabbits to death.* I never feed 
on this deleterious food, and many eminent fanciers I find denounce 
the cabbage diet. In the winter I give oats, soft meat of bran, 
Indian meal, oatmeal, barley meal, and linseed meal mixed into balls^ 
just sufficient for one rabbit. This I supply three times a week : 
besides plenty of good oat straw and hay, swede turnip and carrots ; 
but too many swede turnips have a tendency to scour the rabbits, 
and when this is perceived they should not have any more of them 
for a day or two, but should be supplied copiously with cold water^ 
oats, and hay, and they will soon be right. Some fanciers are 



* Doctors dlaaffree on this jpoint,— and indeed, as the condenmed foods are certainly 
indnded in the Mrm "green,'* Mr. Firth seems to contradict himself, as vid« the last 
paragraph— for in an anthontive article, and a number of sahseqnent letters in the 
StoekkteteranAVaneAinf Ckroniel«t the "deleterions" food was distinctly recommended. 
We oorselves ftdl to see Mr. Firth's objections— it is the abuse, not the use, which is- 
to be avoided. 
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winter, of oonrse, in 'greens' I indnde currots, swedes, celery,, 
beet, and other roots. At night I give a meal consisting of bran,, 
oatmeal, and Indian meal, equal parts of each, and well mixed 
with boiling water, and given warm; or, mixed in same way^ 
bran, barleymeal, and pea or beanmeal. 

*' I give my rabbits any greens that a vegetable garden produces, 
with the exception of . rhubarb leaves, and one other difference,, 
that I give very moderately of cabbages, cauliflower leaves, and 
tumiptops to my rabbits until they are four months old; but 
after that age they have as much as they like. I always bed my 
rabbits with sawdust, and I have proved (by a trial of some 
years) this to be, without exception, the best, cheapest, and by 
far the most healthy. I often give a handful of good sweet hay, 
old clover, or dried Lucerne to each rabbit, which they much 
enjoy, and I find, given this way, the hay, dover, &c., prove a 
cheap and good kind of food. As a change, bread and milk, 
given occasionally, is also very good for rabbits. The secret 
of successful feeding is so small that it lies in a nutshell; and 
the secret is this : have large and well-ventilated hutches, in 
a warm and sheltered spot. Give your rabbits nothing but good 
sound food (whether green or dry — ^by dry food, I mean such as 
com, oats, barley, bran, meal, &c.) and feed in sudi small 
quantities, that they will eat up readily what you put into their 
hutches, and so be eager and ready for their next meal; anyone 
with common sense will see two good reasons for doing so. 
(1) That by giving what they can eat at once you do away with 
the waste of good food, thereby saving your purse. (2) That 
rabbits with the sight and smell of food always in their hutdkea 
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(like people) lose their appetites; and, therefore, by not seeing^ 
and smelling food always in their hutches between meals, their 
appetite increases, and they enjoy each meal. Keep your rabbit 
hutches scrupulously clean, give as much green food as the 
inmates can eat, at the same time taking great care to give 
such a quantity of dry food as will overrule and keep down the 
tendency to looseness which too much greens are apt to produce. 
And, lastly, bear in mind this rule, that the greater variety of food 
you give your rabbits, the more they will thrive. In conclusion, 
I would advise all fanciers able to do so, to grow chicory, comfrey, 
carrots, cauliflowers, cabbages, parsley, and potatoes in large 
quantities.*' 

Mr. J. Jennings, of London, says : 

^^ I will add a few general remarks on feeding to those that appear 
at pp. 121 to 125 in my notes on lop breeding, with a hope that 
they may prove both instructive and beneficial. 

" First, it will be well to say that whatever food may be given, 
or whatever the method of giving it that is adopted, first-clasa 
specimens will not be produced out of unsatisfactory stock. 
This remark may seem unnecessary, but I am induced to make 
it because I frequently hear observations which show that an 
opinion doei exist that the perfection of the grand specimens, 
especially with lops, seen in the exhibition pen, is in a great 
measure produced by some secret method of feeding. 

** Good food is unquestionably essential, but the best is certainly^ 

not the most expensive. Between the two extremes of what a 

rabbit will not eat and what is best to give it, there is a wide 

ground for difference of opinion. The real secret lies in the^ 

u 
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fact that the conditions nnder which they are kept — t.e., tem- 
perature, locality, and time of year — all have to be, and are, 
taken into consideration, and in their entirety form the perfect 
plan characteristic of the intelligent — and who is bound to be in 
time the successful — ^breeder. The variety kept will also have some 
influence. Take lops as an instance. These require the animal heat 
strongly developed in order to assist in producing the all-important 
ear, this latent heat being generated by food rich in saccharine 
or starchy substances, as described in pages before referred to. 
What, however, is the grand point in the lop is a great defect 
in the other varieties of the fancy rabbit, small, neat ears being in 
almost every case the desideratum. For these, therefore, a lower 
temperature and food of a cooling nature should be observed. 

*' Babbits require much more moisture than is generally sup- 
posed. Many complaints, such as scurf, &c., are engendered by 
too much dry food. The grand point to be observed is a proper 
proportion of the two, and I here advise as a simple rule to be 
observed, that when green food is given, always give at same 
time a handful of good sound hay or clover. Much discussion 
has arisen as to the best green food, and my answer to the question 
' What is the best ? ' is, ' That which the individual breeder finds 
he is most successful with.* Individually I am a great advocate of 
good sound cabbage leaves ; but then I live in London, and those 
similarly situated will be aware we have no choice. I recommend 
cabbage leaves, because with me they have produced most satis- 
factory results extending over many years. It is not that I will 
not use the many varieties of green food used by some of my 
country friends, but that I cannot. Dandelion I am especially 
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fond of, pftrticularly for does with young, and frequently make 
long excursions to obtain it. I strongly recommend rabbit keepers 
who have a garden to cultivate chicory. 

«« When green food is scarce or bad, I give the matured rabbits, 
with satisfactory results, water in its place, and does in and with 
young milk with one-third warm water added ; but I prefer, when 
obtainable, green food for the properties it contains other than 
moisture. I conclude my notes on green food with the following, 
which does not tend to show that the peculiarities of rabbits' taste 
or appetite are very limited. An old doe, for the benefit of her 
health, was allowed the run of my yard ; meanwhile, those respon* 
sible for the domestic department of my establishment, by mistake, 
threw out the whole of the leaves of a bundle of rhubarb. This 
was not discovered by me till she had devoured at least half, and I 
naturally anticipated some serious results. She appeared all right, 
so, in order to experiment, I let her have the remainder the day 
following. This was several months ago, and she is still alive and 
well. Nevertheless, I do not recommend rhubarb or its leaves as 
a diet.* 

*^ Of dry foods clover stands at the top of the list, and before 
com — i.e,^ if you get the right sort, which has already been de- 
scribed by me in my lop notes. Oats should be given moderately, 
and should not be the bleached ones — ^I am rather partial to the 
Russiao oats (black husk). Too many oats rather tend to precocity 
with the young, and the husk is, moreover, of a very irritating 



* One di^, one of our rabbits — a Himalayan doe — escaped from her hutch into 
the house m which it was kept, and which was also used for keeping plants, and 
made a meal off Dianthus Heddewig^i« Saxitraga sarmentosa. Yucca mamentosa, 
and other plants that had been placed on the floor, without showing any iU effects, 
yet this diet was as mixed as it was unusual !— Ed. 

u2 
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character to the digestiye organs. I have stopped scouring by dis> 
contmning them. In any case select those with thin hnsks. 

" Barley, though successful with some few, I never use, except 
when rabbits husk their oats. I consider them of too dry and 
heating a nature, most especially for indoor rabbits when kept in 
warm temperatures. Wheat is a good food, and I occasionally vary 
it by giving a little buckwheat. Grey peas, soaked twenty-four 
hours and strained, are also a capital food. 

"I have sdready fully described elsewhere my method of giving, 
and the use of, moist food. Rice I totally object to, neither do I 
care for potatoes, much less their peelings. I never have yet found 
it necessary to follow a diet table, which gives a continually varying- 
food, but adhere to the plan I have successfully adopted almost 
continuously since I first kept rabbits, now nearly twenty years. It 
has the merit of economy, and that the results attained are equally 
advantageous, the specimens produced by me, extending over a 
lengthened period, are, in my estimation, abundant proof." 

Mr. E. McKay, of Darlington, says: — 

" In the first place, youngsters are ready to be taken away from 
the mother when six weeks or two months old. The first meal 
should be about eight a.m., and should consist of hay. Rabbits are 
particularly fond of hay, more so if it be sweet, for after it haa 
been trampled on, bunny (who is a very particular animal) will 
refuse to eat it ; so, in order to get over this, throw in just as much 
as will last the day. Along with the hay, in winter and beginning 
of spring, give the rabbits swede turnips and carrots, cut up inta 
small pieces ; in summer, give them a small quantity of green meat. 
Mind, I say tmaU quantity, because we are now dealing with young 
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stock. I do not advocate the disuse of green meat altogether, but 
I warn the inexperienced against giving young stock too much 
of it, and I reiterate what I have previously said, that if they do, 
the result will be disastrous. Evening feed should consist of either 
crushed oats or a mixture in equal quantities of barley meal, pollard, 
:and bran, prepared with boiling water, and of a consistency which 
may be understood by the use of the term * crumbly.' Nowj 
before proceeding further, let me say that after I clean my hutches, 
by scraping and brushing out all accumulation of matter, I sprinkle 
the floors plentifully with^sawdust, more particularly in the comers 
which have contained the most refuse. (Rabbits also in this are 
very clean, nearly always going to one particular comer.) The 
■sawdust absorbs all moisture, and so tends to keep the inmates 
comfortably dry under foot — a very important thing. Chopped 
straw is a very fair substitute for sawdust, but there is a difficulty 
connected with it, which is the inability of the majority of fanciers 
to obtain it. On the other hand, sawdust is equally as good and 
easier to be procured. K a rabbit is seen to grow big about its 
belly, discontinue the use of green meat altogether for some days. 
Give the subject or patient plenty of exercise, and thus save its 
life, because, if this is allowed to go on for any long period, it 
terminates fatally ; the poor little thing, suddenly tumbling on to 
its back, begins throwing itself violently about, and exhibiting all 
the symptoms of a child taken with a convulsive fit. This disease 
does not attack an old rabbit, except very rarely, when its existence 
finishes by a wasting or pining away. 

*^ I keep my young stock until they attain the age of from four to 
five months in warm lofts, and they have always water to drink ; 
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tiie portioii of m j pete whkii I keep in ImtdieB I gm water to 
drink in wann weather onee or twiee per diem. 

** Mj fmoduM operamdi of feeding for exhibition ia tfaia : Momingy 
plentifnl ai^lj of haj, and a piece of tornqp, cairot, or green 
meat ; erening, a mash, e ona i a tj ug of either barley meal and pollard 
or bean meal, or pollard and bran in eqoal qnantitieB, prepared 
with boiled linaeed. If rabbite are fed according to the aboye 
they win always be healthy, with a bright look about them, 
and withal shapely, plmnp, grand, and always a sonroe of pleasDre.** 

Another gentleman writes : 

*' As Mr. McKay's experience and mine differ very much, I should 
like to give my own, which extends over forty years. It is now 
abont forty-nine years sinoe I bought my first rabbit, a doe. She 
had seven or eight yomig ones, and I was cautioned particularly 
abont giving too much green meat. I fed them on the best of 
food— oatmeal, barley, and peameal, with a little green meat ; at 
three weeks old they showed signs of pot bellies. I gave them 
leas green meat; they grew poorer and worse, and at last nearly 
all died, and I went on for years with but indifferent saccess, 
and through the teaching of an old friend from Sussex, I at last 
found that I was starving them on the best of food, viz., feeding 
them against their natnre, and not giving soffident moisture to 
nonrish them. I altered my course, and have had the best of 
saccess. I do not lose one in a year, and a pot-bellied one I 
have not had for years. I feed my does well with barley, oats, or 
pea meal, mixed with pollard, wetted with cold water just sufficient 
to roll up in crumbs. I feed them with this, night Snd morning, 
and with as much green stuff as they wiU eat from the day the 
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young first crawl from their nest, until I kill or sell them ; they 
hare always green staff before them, taking away each time I 
feed them what is left from the previous n^l, but it should not 
be given wet. I, as a rule, get it one day before I want it, and 
spread it abroad to get thoroughly well dried before feeding 
with it. With most rabUt keepers their rabbits will leave any- 
thing for a bit of green meat. Mine will leave green stuff for 
any dry food. I lately kiUed a common prick-eared rabbit, nine 
weeks old, for a pie; the kidneys were covered with fat, and 
larger than those of a common wild one. Babbits in this way 
can be raised to give a good profit for eating purposes ; all they 
require is good room, not too confined for air, to be kept clean, 
and r^^arly fed according to my rule, and they will pay the 
keeper. Let some of your readers try this, but I must caution them 
in one thing — ^not to give them a lot of green stuff one day and 
the next none, or they will gorge and come to grief, but if 
regularly fed and plenty always before them, they will thrive and 
prosper. Do not scald their food — it is against nature; and in- 
stead of littering them with sawdust, use short cut straw ; they like 
it better, and amuse themselves by nibbling a bit here and there.^' 
Mr. H. F. Wilson, of Strangeways, Manchester, says : 
^' My stock consists of Belgians, silver-greys, Dutch, and Hima- 
layans. I may say I scarcely ever have any symptoms of ailing 
among my pets, which I attribute mainly to my feeding, which is 
almost identical with the rules laid down by Mr. McKay. I give 
in the morning hay, at midday carrots or swedes, and in the 
evening either oats or potato peelings boiled and mixed with meal, 
usually given warm. They have not seen a particle of anything 
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green for over fire monthfl. I give them a drink of water all 
round eyery day, as much as they care to drink while I am 
standing by, and they qiertainly thrive amazingly/* 

Mrs. Laura E. Wilson, writing in the Fander^ Chronicle, says : — 
'^It might interest some of yonr readers to hear the French method 
of supplying the daily wants of rabbits. Monsieur Lemoine, of 
Crosne, near Pans, who is, I beUeve, one of the largest breeders of 
poultry and rabbits in France, in a clever work, the * filevage des 
Animaux de Basse-cour,' says his rabbits are fed three times a day 
— ^five o^clock in the morning, at noon, and six in the evening, the 
last being the most abondant supply, as rabbite make their principal 
meal in the evening and before sunrise. The morning and evening 
he gives green food, at noon odds and ends ; three times a week oats 
take the place of green food. Towards winter he mixes the green 
food with dry fodder, to accustom the rabbit gradually to eat dry 
food ; at the beginning of spring he mixes the tender herb with the 
dry Lucerne, and increases the quantity of green food till he gives 
it alone. This mixture is preferable when made twenty-four hours 
in advance. Li the winter he gives only two meals a day, as fol- 
lows : — In the evening, always dry food. In the moming-^Monday, 
oats; Tuesday, beetroot and bran; Wednesday, oats; Thursday, 
carrots ; Friday, barley ; Saturday, boiled potatoes or soup ; 
Sunday, parsnips, or turnip cabbage (chou-rave*). The quantities 
vary according to the appetite of each animal ; the large breeds 
will eat two handfuls of grain, whilst the Chinese (or Himalayan) 
and Angora require only half a handful. To the other breeds he 
gives one handful each. The dry fodder, such as hay, &c., is 



* More commonly known in this country as kohl-rabi. 
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always placed in the rack, the grains and roots in the trough. The 
soup and potatoes are given in a dish. The trough and dish are 
kept scrupulously clean, so that the food has a good flavour, and 
above all care should be taken that it is not contaminated by the 
urine of the animal. The mid-day meal comes from the kitchen 
garden. By preference the mothers have lactuscent plants, such as 
lettuce, groundsel, bind- weed, plantain, vetches, the vine of French 
beans and scarlet runners, pimpernel and fennel, which he cultivates 
in the kitchen garden. Parsley is also very good, but it is only 
given to the does weaning their young, as we know the property 
of parsley is to dry up the milk. Cabbage stalks should be divided, 
and, like cabbage, given in small quantities at a time ; the young 
shoots of trees which come from pruning of fruit trees, the peach 
excepted, the vine, young shoots of the elm, poplar, mulberry, lime, 
nut, and the willow. The roots are carrots, parsnips, turnip cabbage 
(chou-rave), and beetroot. This last is very watery and cold, and 
should be mixed with bran or meal. All these, accompanied with 
oats, barley, and after grass, form an exceUent food and very varied. 
It is good to accustom the young rabbits to eat soup. Those which 
begin early are not affected when separated from the mother. This 
soup can be made from the water in which the plates and dishes are 
washed, and in this water are boiled the peelings of vegetables — 
leeks, potatoes, &c. In the winter, to excite the appetite, he occa- 
sionly mixes thyme with the dry food. The winter food being very 
dry, liquid must not be forgotten. Water is indispensable in the 
summer also for the does when littering, to calm the fever, and even 
during suckling, which causes much thirst. When the young are 
obliged to be weaned before they are six weeks old they should 
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at rablnts are not theo so liable hi injure themBelvefi againBt them 

when c&pering about. As this kind of trough ia for drj food only, 

All other kinds, in the form of paste, &c., should be pat iuto a 
separate dish. 

Fig. 31 is a useful 
trough, and may be 
made any length, ac- 
eording ta the nninber 

of rabbits to use it. A good size is ISiu. loug, 4iii. across the 

opening, 2in. deep, with hollow or concave sides to prevent 

the food being easily scratched out, and with semi-tircnlar 

bats, as the rabbits 

then find difficulty in 

fitting upon them. 

These bars are a liUle 

more than ^in. thick, i 

Sin. apart, and are ^"'- »»■ F«Du.a Tsoooh fo™.i. 

attached to two strong ^i 

is added to keep it do* 



pieces hinged as a frame ; a little hook 

, as seen in the illustration. Fig. 35 



is the same trough opened. These 



across the opening than 

opening, and 5in. or SJin. in tl 

measurement, and with a light ii 

running down the centre from end to end, so as 



made cheaply of dnc, 
and are easily cleaned 
and washed. 

Fig. 36 maybe made 

a TsonoH. of wood, narrower 

the middle— say SJin. or 4in. across tJie 

in the widest part of the body, inside 

rod, Jin. thick, or stout wire, 

prevent the 
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food being sat upon and soiled. For young or small rabbits it is 
preferable for the protecting wires to go from side to side, about 2in» 
apart. If made of wood, the upper edges should be protected from 
the teeth of the rabbits by slips of zinc tacked on. The same result 
may be obtained much more readily by simply fastening to the top 
edges of a shallow wooden trough hoop iron, or a strip of tin or 
zinc about l^in. broad, so as to project inwards about fin. Wooden 
troughs are not suitable for moist food of any kind. 

The conmion cast-iron or earthenware spittoon is of the right 
shape as regards the incline of the sides from the centre to the 
base. This incline, however, should not be too great, or the 
rabbits, especially the large ones with broad noses, cannot feed 
because of the food getting tucked away under the sides of the 
dish, and beyond the reach of the animals* teeth. These dishes 
are useful for one or two rabbits in a hutch; they are cheap, 
from 4d. to 5d each, and cannot be upset, or the food easily 
scratched out. 
As a cheap trough one made of tin, about 12in. in length, 

3in. wide across the top, 
and 2in. deep in the centre^ 
and the same shape as 

Fig. 87. Cheap Tik Trough. ghown in Fig. 37, haS been 

recommended. It should have pieces of wire soldered across the 
top at a distance of Sin. apart, which prevent the rabbits from 
sitting on and spoiling their food. The ease with which an amateur 
can make it, is, however, its only recommendation. 

Racks for hay have been tried, but cannot be recommended, 
except in some cases, because the rabbits are liable to injure 
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themselTes by running against them when friakiiig about. As hajr 

ifl generally cheap enough, it may well be placed on the fioor, and 

what the rabbits do not eat will aerre as litter ; for thoM who wish 

to use a rack for the hay Fig. 38 will t>e a gnide. 
Mr. Gilbert has tried many contcivancea in the shape of feeding 
disheB or trougha, and thinka 
none so simple and inezpen- 
aive aa some zinc troughs of 
luB own design. For the 
hatches sach as he deeciibeB 
on p. 253, he naea one abont 
FIO.S8. HiT^Bic. Sin. long, 3in. wide, and liin. 

deep, at each end of which are two rings which] pass through the 

bars or wire of the front of the hatch to admit of wire or wooden 

bara being passed through the two (Fig. 39), which completee the 

fastening, and the trongh is thereby firmly fixed and easily removed 

by the owner, but not by the occupant 

of the pen. These troughs will be made 

to order by any zinc worker at a small 

cost, and they are very durable. It will 

be observed from the dotted lines in the 

illustration that the top and bottom edges 

of the trough turn over to prevent fmdiko Tbouoh. 

Boratfhuig out, and that the bottom is curved so that the food 

cannot get tucked up out of reach under the edges. 
The only objection to these troughs is the possibility of injury 

to the rabbits in their oaperings ; but Mr. Gilbert does not appear 

to have expeiienced any lose from this cause. 
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Feeding dishes of all kinds should be kept scrupulously clean, 
especially in hot weather, as all moist food is liable to turn sour, 
and any neglect in removing sour food, or scalding sour dishes will 
not only frequently prevent a rabbit from enjoying or even eating 
its food, but if it should eat it the worst results are likely to follow. 

Mr. Jno. Firth, says : 

**Some years ago I used to feed my rabbits out of pot dishes, but 
I found that the animals wasted much of their food. I then tried 
the zinc feeding troughs, and found that they also were little better 
than the pot dishes, because the rabbits soon found how to scratch 
the food out of them. I further found that troughs of this kind 
were not so healthy, nor so economical as a preventative of wasteful* 
ness. I now prefer stoneware feeding troughs, nicely glazed inside 
and outside, as when dirty they are soon made clean and sweet by 
washing them in hot water. I have a few feeding troughs of this 
sort. They should be lOin. long and 4in. wide, and moulded with 
an oval opening, so that when the rabbit scratches the food it would 
fall into the inner oval section, and would be kept in the trough. 
Rabbits like to feed from clean, sweet troughs, and those made of 
stoneware are, as far as my experience goes, superior to all kinds 
made of zinc, tin, or iron, they are also considerably cheaper, look 
much neater in the hutch, and, besides, the youngsters can feed 
from them freely, and without injury." 

These stoneware feeding dishes are to be obtained from Mr. 
Walter Pratt, of Dudley, Worcestershire, and for cleanliness are 
much to be recommended. It is, however, to be regretted that they 
are not made in other shapes and sizes than that which the manu- 
facturer calls the ^* Premier," which is round, and of about 9in. 
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diameter. We have snggested that they might be made tioiigh- 
diaped, HO ttB to accommodato a number of yonog rabbits ; or like 
the annexed diagram (Fig. 40), ao that they might save space in 
the hntch by fitting into a corner. By placing two aide by aide 



(Fig. 41) a large dish, occupying but little room, would be obtained ; 

or four might be uaed, making a complete circle (Fig. 43), in 

stock hutches for young rabbits. We assume that the round shape 

is the only one at present made by Mr. Pratt, because it is the only 

one we hare seen, and, after 

having written twice to Mr, 

Pratt on the subject, we have 

failed to hear of any other. 

A useful trough has been 

brought out by Mr. A. Battye, 

of Bramley, Leeds. It is made 

of ^nc, in various sizes, and 

of the shape shown in the 

annexed illustration (Fig. 43). 

It is a serviceable trongn lor either hutch or rabbit coort, and 

is an advance upon the old forms, but, to our thinking, not £i;uitl 

to the stoneware dishes. 
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Give for bedding, oat ertraw, as thU ia sweeter and softer than 
that of wheat or rje, and, if the rabbits eat it freely, take care 
t^at it is dry and free from any mouldy amell. Mr. Gilbert uses, 
for litter a spiinkling of clean fine nawdiut, with a larger qnantity 
in the part that the rabbits frequent moat, and on this he pats some 
good Bweet hay, which affords a meal as well aa bedding. The 
aawduBt acta as a deodoriser and keeps tbe hutch dry, as it absorba 
all moisture, beddea which it is a preventire against flesa. It will 
have been aeen from the lettera of other fandete which we publish, 
that aawduat is much used and recommended aa litter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Breeding and Rearing Rabbits — Purchase of Stock — 
Pairing, Tttne fot — Number of Litters — Care of 
Breeding Stock during Winter — Preparation for 
Breeding — Nest Box — Period of Gestation — Care 
of Brood Does — -Handling the Young — Superfasta- 
tion^ Simulated Gestation — Food for Suckling 
Does — Nurse Does and Foster Mothers—Treat- 
ment of the Young Rabbits — Moulting — Feeding 
of Young Rabbits — Method of Changing the Young 
— The Influence of Sires — Breeding for Colour — 
Age at which Bucks can be used — Should not be 
used during Moult — Opinions and Practice of 
Mr. J. Foster. Mr. Ed. McKay, Mr. T. C. Balls, 
Mr. y. Firth. 



Jt is of the utmost importance that the breeding stock should be 
bought with care and judgment, as on this will msinlj dejtend the 
future success of ^e rabbitry. The selection of jonng rabbits, from 
four to Kx mouths old, is advised, as thej have then passed through 
the first moults, which are so often fatat to them. 
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It is not desirable to pair rabbits too young, as experience shows 
that when fully grown, or nearly so, they have greater strength, and 
the breeder gains in quality of the progeny what he may seem to 
have lost in number by not having had litters when the does were 
two or three months younger. It need hardly be added, that the 
more perfect and healthy the pair is, the greater the certainty of 
good litters. 

The buck and doe should not be together in the same hutch 
many minutes ; and for pairing the months of February or March 
are the best, to insure healthy stock ; yet, when rabbits are kept 
in warm comfortable hutches, they may litter at any time during 
the year, though it is not desirable. Four litters during the twelve 
months are ample, and if any longer time than three months be 
allowed between any litter it should be during the coldest weather, 
when it is decidedly advantageous to give the does (especially old 
ones) a little extra rest. 

During the inclement weather of January, extra care and 

warmth and feeding must be given to does with young, or which 

are about to kindle, and any little additional attention will be 

amply repaid by the health of both mother and offspring. When 

within a few days of the time for littering, the doe will furnish 

sufficient evidence of the fact by biting the straw of her bedding 

into short pieces, and carrying it and the hay, of which she should 

have abundance, in her mouth to some favourite comer of the 

hutch. As soon as this is observed the hutch should be at once well 

cleaned and disinfected, for this will be the last thorough cleansing 

it can have for some time. The precise day of kindling will be 

known by reference to the stud book, in which are entered the dates 

X 2 
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of the yarious does visiting the buck. This stud book should 
always be kept, and, in addition, it is a good plan to fix to each 
hutch labels of wood or slate, 2iin. square, bearing dates corres* 
ponding to those in the stud book. The book should also give the 
number brought forth at each litter, and it becomes thus a valuable 
record of the yearly total produced by each doe. The hutch labels 
can be easily cleaned and prepared for other dates as required. Thia 
plan is by far the best, and the least trouble, as by it you can at 
once see when the interesting event may be expected. 

Mr. W. Goodwin, of Market Drayton, says : 

*' When the doe rabbit is about half gone with young (or before 
if practicable) let her be placed in her breeding hutch. Procure a 
box about 18in. to 20in. long and Sin. wide (a fuU sized Valencia 
raisin box is as good as any), and without a lid ; in one end make a 
hole of sufficient size for the doe to pass through easily ; turn the box 
upside down, and leave her to become acquainted with it. A few 
days before kindling she will fill it with short straw, and when her 
time comes wiU make a nest in it ; and, as far as my experience 
proves, wiU lose fewer young and bring them up better than by any 
other plan. It does not matter,'* he says, ''whether the breeding^ 
hutch is in one or two compartments, the young are safe and out of 
sight, and if it is necessary to inspect them it is easy to mtke a small 
doorway upon what will be the top of the box before putting it in, 
and in this way the young of the wildest and most savage does may 
be safely inspected. The size mentioned will do for any doe up to 
7lb. or 81b. weight, for heavier a larger box would be required." 

When the thirty days of gestation have expired (or. even the 
day before), the doe should have a little clean water to drink, in 
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a separate dish. An intense thirst is sometimes experienced at 
this time, and to possess the means of relief is often to save the 
progeny. Care should be taken that the hutch is mouse proof, 
for it is astonishing what a serious loss these little pests frequently 
cause, as the more timid does are very likely, on the presence of the 
intruders, to either neglect their young or even devour them. A 
sudden clap of thunder will sometimes cause does to miscarry, and 
their litters may be found scattered about in various parts of the 
hutch. All strangers, when visiting the rabbitry, should do 90 
quietly, as a sudden rush into the presence of the rabbits is sure to 
startle, and probably produce injurious results among the pregnant 
does. All strange dogs should be excluded. 

Avoid at all times touching the nest or the young, for some 
does are very suspicious, and strongly object to any interference 
with their family arrangements. In this particular does are very 
different; but it is far better and safer not to meddle. Should 
any of the young die in the nest, the doe will soon remove them, 
generally placing them near the door of her hutch. Some young 
does will throw their little ones about the hutch soon after they are 
bom, and then seem to take no further notice of them ; but there is 
generally a cause for this, such as mice running across the nest, or 
some dog or cat presenting itself in front of the hutch. Such does 
may be tried again, and when about to litter supplied with a little 
water, and a clean well-ventilated hutch with a darker portion for 
the nest Try to find out the cause of any irregularity, and if none 
can be discovered the doe may, after a second trial and failure, be 
considered unfit for keeping for breeding purposes. Occasionally a 
change of hutch will bring success. 
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We have frequently read of supeif oetation in rabbito, but have 
nerer met with a case ouiBelvea 

Buckling doee should have a liberal supply of warm milk and 
bread ; indeed, many fanciers rarely use any other material for the 
morning and evening feeds. It is generally sufficient to bring both 
mother and family through the first three weeks satisfactorily ; but 
A supply of carrots, swedes, oats, boiled Indian meal, in the form of 
a paste, are also desirable at this time. Avoid any watery food likely 
to derange the bowels; but a few soaked peas may be given, and will 
t^nd to restore the doe to her original strength. When milk and 
bread are used for does just littering, a separate dish for this purpose 
i^ better than the ordinary one, for, whilst that for the dry food is 
Easily kept sweet and clean, the dish for milk is liable to become 
iour, especially in warm weather. Dishes used for soft foods should 
oe washed and scalded every day, or the worst results are likely 
to follow. 

If in a stock of does one third of them have litters at the same 
date, the same warm food and general feeding can be given to all, 
and will be found very convenient as saving much trouble ; and the 
spare hutches should be in process of preparation for the conva- 
lescents. Another advantage in several does littering about the 
same date, is, that should any of them have too many young, one 
or two of them may be transferred to does with small litters. If it 
be at all advisable to do this, the sooner it is done after birth the 
better. A doe may show signs of debility, and so the rearing of 
two or three less will assist her restoration to original strength. 
If any "nurses*' should be found requisite, the little Dutch are 
better than any for the purpose, as they are of a kind disposition. 
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have g^ierally an abundanoe of milk, and are strong and hardy. 
As a general rule each doe will- bring up her own litters the best. 
Sometimes only one or two of the most promising in the litters are 
left with the doe in order that they may be larger, and more fit 
for exhibition or stock purposes, the others being destroyed or put 
out to nurse. 

Between the fifteenth and eighteenth day from birth the young 
rabbits may be seen peeping out from their nest, which in a few 
days more may be removed, and the hutch undergo a thorough 
cleaning. If another well-ventilated hutch be ready to receive 
them, equally warm, it will be found convenient to shift the family 
bodily, in order to allow the recently occupied hutch to be 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected, and again be made ready for 
use. 

When the young rabbits begin to leave their nest, they soon 
commence to feed with the mother ; and when they are from six to 
eight weeks old they may be removed from her. Taking away one 
or two of the stronger ones each day is perhaps the best plan, as 
this gradual removal seems better to dry up the milk ; and when 
all the family are removed, a little salt in the doe^s food will be 
beneficial, as it tends to dry up any milk that remains. With 
good feeding, she may in ten days again visit the buck, although 
an extra few days of delay is an advantage to a doe which has 
brought up a large litter. 

The young rabbits may be allowed to run together until four 
months old, but after that age they should be separated, for they are 
rather pugnacious, especially the bucks, and require a hutch for 
each sex, and even then they will frequently quarrel and fight 
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amongst themBelyes. In a few weeks' time it is the safest method to 
give each budc a hutch to himself; for to allow them to remain 
together is to run the risk of their injmnng each other, and totally 
destroying their usefulness for stock purposes. The does are leas 
quarrelsome, and half a dozen of them may remain together until 
selected for pairing. 

The young rabbits, when from eight to ten weeks old, pass 
through a moult. This is a critical time, during which they require 
extra care ; but after that period is over they will probably thrive 
with the proper attention. For the first few weeks, at least, they 
should have a liberal supply of crushed oats ; carrots, turnips, &c., 
will be a safe diet ; and sweet hay and plenty of fresh (not cold) 
air must be freely given. This last is highly important, as a great 
proportion of the deaths of young rabbits is attributable to the 
want of fresh air, and to want of cleanliness and due care as to 
the right kind of food. Giving improper food is an error commonly 
committed — ^young rabbits being more frequently seen suffering 
from the effects of injurious food than from a superabundance of 
the right kind. Only a very small percentage of the rabbits should 
be lost, except from an epidemic or a series of accidents. 

Young rabbits consume a great deal more food than the matured 
ones in proportion to their size, and although they are constantly 
eating, they will not injure themselves, for they have to provide 
for the building up of their frames, and not merely to maintain 
them, as is the case with adults, and very few will suffer from << pot- 
belly " if the food be good. The quantity to be given to half-a- 
dozen ten or twelve-weeks-old rabbits will soon be ascertained. 
Young rabbits are very fond of scratching their food out of the 
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diah, and the Litter should therefore be bo constructed as to prevent 
such waste* A variety of troughs will be found described in the 
preceding chapter. 

If the general rules which are here laid down be observed, but 
a very small percentage of rabbits bom will die from disease. 

Mr. James Foster says : 

'* Breeding is a thing that requires to be treated at great length if 
it is to include all varieties, because each variety differs from the 
other in this respect. I have never kept any except Dutch, and 
these I have made my special study. I would advise new beginners 
who start with this variety to purchase two or three good rabbits to 
start with, and to be sure they are from a good strain. If I were 
going to begin again, I should have the following colours : black 
buck, yellow, and tortoiseshell does. After having purchased your 
stock stick to them, and keep breeding from the best marked ones. 
This is the great secret of Dutch breeding. If you begin exchang- 
ing or selling because they do not suit you, you will never excel in 
Dutch. Never mind about breeding in, that will not hurt ; you had 
better in-breed than add blood to your stock which you know 
nothing about. Do not breed with rabbits that have odd eyes, 
white tips on the ears, or white spots in the colour or coloured spots 
in the white. 

"• Some does will breed when four months old, others will not 
breed till seven or eight months old. Then, again, some does will 
be able to bring up six or eight young ones and keep them in good 
condition, whilst others will not be able to bring up above two or 
three. This can easily be ascertained when the young ones are two 
or three days old, and if you find they are not filled out well with 
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milk, kill some of the worst marked ones to make room for the good 
ones. In these matters beginners will have to use their own 
discretion. If you have two bucks, do not put the doe from one 
buck to the other in case she should not stand to the first, because 
the second one would at once tear her to pieces if she were not 
speedily removed." 

Mr. Edward McKay says : 

^<I never breed with sickly or ailing specimens, but, on the 
contrary, strive to have my bucks as vigorous, as robust, and as 
good as possible, and my does I like to have as large and as healthy 
and as well-bred as it is possible to have them. I also like to have 
manifested in my breeding does that kind, tractable disposition 
which in almost all cases is the foreshadowing of a good, kind 
mother. I find great difference between doe rabbits with respect 
to suckling properties. What I mean is this : some seem to be 
provided with better milk-giving qualifications than others, and by 
noticing and noting this, the next time they have yonng ones, if 
the bad milkers have large families, some of the youngsters can be 
taken away from them and given to nurse does. 

'<In breeding lops, silver-greys, silver-browns, Himalayans, or 
Belgian hares, I advocate and use nurse does. In Dutch and silver- 
creams or fawns the quality of the young can be told in two or 
three days' time after kindling, and the bad ones destroyed. Dutch 
are a grand variety to keep as nurses for this reason, they almost 
invariably have a great deal more rubbish than good ones, the bad 
ones can be taken away and their places taken by offspring from bad 
milkers of other varieties. In all cases I never allow my mothers to 
bring up more than four or five, and three is better than either. 
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<* A few days (say three) before my does are due to kindle^-the 
time for gestation running from thirty to thirty-four days— I clean 
their hutches well out, sprinkle the floors plentifully with dean 
»wda.t, and give a generouB supply of .weet soft meadow hay, »>d 
erery day up till the time of kindling a dish of clean fresh water. It 
happens, sometimes, that mother Bunny eats part of her offspring, and 
as she is not naturally a cannibal, this is supposed to be the result of 
thirst; accordingly, if water is supplied regularly this disastrous 
climax will be obviated. After a doe kindles, wait for a couple of 
days, and first thing at morning go gently to her hutch, take her 
out therefrom, and place her in another hutch, previously prepared, 
give her a feed, and leave her till dinner time. Now take the 
nest-box out of the hutch, part the top of the nest and take a 
peep into it, take the inmates out gently, one at a time, and place 
them in an old felt hat ; you can then make a selection of what 
is wanted, place them back, and give the remainder, over which the 
above modus operandi has been performed, to nurse does, and leave 
them. They wiU take no harm, as rabbits feed their young at night 
time, consequently the taking of the mother away till dinner time 
will not injure them, but, on the contrary, the changed young ones 
will have had time to get the smell of the new nest on them, and 
their mothers or foster mothers will not have their suspicions 
aroused. This is an important part of the business, and a little 
trouble is never lost over it, as many cases are known where, 
youngsters in the nest having been interfered with, the mother 
has deserted them. 

** Let young ones stay with the mother until they attain the age 
of eight weeks, and from the time of kindling feed the old doe as 
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follows : Morning, green meat, in sommer time and wben obtainable, 
cabbage and cauliflower leaves, lettuce, dandelion, swine-thistle, &c., 
winter season, good swede turnips or carrots. Dinner tune, all the 
year round, a feed of oats or a mash made of fine sharps and bean 
meal or pollard and barley meal mixed up, crumbly stiff, with 
boiling water. Tea time, more green meat, and last thing at night 
warm milk and bread. Continue to feed as above until the young 
ones are taken away from the mother, after which feed them until they 
arrive at the age of six months three times a day in this wise: 
Morning, oats ; dinner time, green meat ; tea time, mash. After six 
months twice per diem will suffice, viz., morning and night: 
morning, green meat ; and night, dry meat. I change my descrip- 
tion of dry meat every week, and find the system very beneficial. 

^' If the foregoing directions are attended to, and the rabbits kept 
scrupulously dean, which is best done by cleaning thoroughly out by 
scraping and brushing (by coal-rake and hand-brush), everything 
of a dirty nature, and the floors sprinkled freely with clean sawdust, 
and a handful of sweet hay given every morning, no disease will 
occur, and no disagreeable smeU will arise. 

*' And now I will give my treatment of suckling does and rabbits 
for exhibition. When the yoimg ones have attained the age of ten 
months (the age at which I first allow my stock to breed) I let the 
does visit the bucks, and am careful in setting down the exact date of 
visitation. On the evening of the thirtieth day of gestation I give 
each doe a feed of milk and bread, prepared as follows : Take a 
quantity of stale bread, pour over it boiling water, let it steep for 
ten minutes, pour off the surplus water, and add, say, a pint of new 
milk for every six or eight does. I continue this feed every night 
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until the jomig ones are taken from the mother. For breakfast I 
give either oats or bean meal and bran in equal quantities, and made 
into a mash (crumbly) with boiling water. Dinner, hay and carrots 
or turnips in winter, or green meat when procurable. I may here 
add that I nerer allow my does to bring up more than four, as 
quality, nol quantiigrf should always be the dbjeet of attainment. 

*' On the second or third day after birtii take tilie nest boxes out of 
every hutch (taking particular care to observ^e which is which), and 
examine the young ones. If a doe has only two or three, then the 
number (four) can be made up from other different lots. I have 
done this for years, and never had a mishap. In my own particular 
fancy (silver-greys and creams) I always leave the largest and 
clearest coloured specimens. Dutch of course can be picked with 
the greatest certainty, seeing that the markings are visible at the 
day of birth. 

** A subject of much importance to all interested in the production 
of show stock is the pre-potency of sires over dams, and consequent 
serious influence over offspring. Having mixed a great deal 
amongst fanciers of every description of prize animals and birds, 
I have found that ninety-nine out of every hundred of noted 
breeders are men who have given the above subject much consi- 
deration, and the result of their reasoning has led them to conclude 
that the male bird or animal is the chief consideration. I was 
lately in the bird room of a noted canary breeder, and in 
the course of convennitioB ^s very subject was reverted to, 
and he stated that he was always anxious to have the cock birds 
of the very best type of the breed he was endeavouring to produce 
in all the glory of the required characteristics. He also stated 
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that he would rather pair good cocks and moderate (though 
well bred) hens than good hens and moderate cocks, because he 
had proved, beyond doubt, that this mode of procedure ultimately 
gave the best results. In my own particular rabbit fancy, I find it 
of very littiie use having good dams unless I have grand sires. As 
an illustration of what I mean, and tending to convey more clearly 
what I wish to be understood, I will enumerate an instance in 
point On the 4th November, 1878, I paired a cream doe to a buck 
of the same breed ; the result, six creams ! On the 1st of February, 
1879, I put the same doe to a silver-grey buck ; the offspring is 
six silver-greys. Here is positive proof of pre-potency, and 
remember, this is one instance only amongst hundreds which have 
come within the range of my own experience amongst my own 
stock, and the influence of a first sire sometimes extends for 
generations, i.e., influence of previous sires over offspring by other 
sires out of the same dam. I have known curious cases which I 
cannot help thinking are the result of the above ; for instance, a 
silver-grey doe was put to a Himalayan buck, afterwards to a Dutch 
sire, and afterwards to a buck of her own class, and in evety 
succeeding litter, for several generations, were youngsters of all the 
above kinds. This may seem improbable to some, but to me no 
doubt exists." 

To Mr. McEay^s observations on the influence of sires we may 
add one of a medical authority, himself a well-known breeder of 
animals, and one who has succeeded in establishing a breed or 
variety of dog. Mr. W. W. Boulton, M.B.O.S., in a pamphlet 
which, conjointiy with Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., he wrote on 
*^ Breeding for Colour," says: **The sire influences the progeny 
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principally in colour and outward contour, and the dam in oonsti- 
tution and all vital charactenstics and peculiarities of temperament, 
instinct, and family, or hereditary stamp, quality, or feature." 

We think there is little doubt that a former sire doe» influence 
after litters. There are many instances of this on record as regards 
the higher animals. 

Mr. T . C. Balls says : 

**Lops, Belgian hares, and Fatagonians may be used at seven 
or eight months, but not before, if it can be avoided. Bucks that 
have once been used stop growth, and rarely improve in condition. 
I Uke an aged buck and a young doe ; then we get by far finer 
specimens as far as ear and size go. I may add for the information 
of amateurs, they will often find rabbits bom without fur (hair), 
when others will have quite long coats like satin. I attribute the 
cause to the does being in ill health and kindling too soon after a 
previous litter; the young in this case always appear puny and 
delicate for days. 

*' Silver greys I have found more subject to this fault than any 
claaB — ^from in-and-in breeding, I suspect. 

*^ I am of the strongest opinion that rabbits in no class should be 
mated during their changing of fur, as this, I well know, interferes 
most unfortunately with their offsprings^ future coats. 

*^ I never like to be without foster mothers (nurse does) and I 
like them to kindle a few days before (which is the best) or a few 
days after my valuable does do. Sometimes we are very glad to 
obtain them ten or even fourteen days after, that is, when we cannot 
procure them to stdt us earlier, as when we are fortunate enough to 
get a large litter of lops we do not like to destroy any, consequently 
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we hare to reeort to f oeter parentB. This is how I manage : I have^ 
saj, eight young in a litter. As soon as practicable I take out the 
does— both the nurse and valuable ones — ^place them in hampers or 

boxes out of the way, and carefully select two or three of the young^ 
for each nurse doe, taking care to blow the for of the nest off them, 
or the foster parents would smell and see it, and instantly destroy 
them. I then put them in amongst the nurse doe^s little ones, and 
placing some tempting food in their run, I put back the does, and 
then if they are left alone they bring up the new comers. On about 
the second or third day after I take away some of the nurse doe's 
own litter and destroy them, as the others thrive faster from the 
extra supply of milk. If litters are small, I do it at the time I put 
the others to their new mothers. 

*^ At the ninth or fifteenth day after kindling and the removal of 
the young, strike down the does again, and you will profit by it. I 
believe in a doe having young, say, six litters annually ; but with 
lops the young should be kept upon their mother until they are three 
or four months of age, unless the does become troublesome to their 

young, in which case take them off at once. Dutch rarely do that^ 
nor do silver-greys. 

^* Mongrels and Himalayans are very viciously inclined at times, 
80 be cautious in putting your hand first in one doe's apartment and 
then in another, as the scent will immediately upset her, and she 
will become furious, seizing the little ones and destroying them at 
once. 

^* My object in keeping foster parents is twofold : I save the doe'a 
health by allowing only a few in number to be brought up, and they 
are then finer animals; the does will rest, and they wiU bear 
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{^Eipring till they are from four to six years old,- without much strain 
on their constitution." 

Mr. Jno. Firth says : 

<*When I first oommenoed to keep silver-greys — this being the 
Tarieiy with which I started-— I bought a silver-grey doe and silver- 
grey buck, aged about seven months. These I kept until they were 
aged twelve months, and then put them to breeding. It is always 
better to breed from rabbits aged about ten or twelve months, for 
the offspring are generally much stronger and get on a great deal 
faster. The young fancier should always put the doe to the buck^ 
and never the buck to the doe, and she should only remain a few 
minutes in his hutch. The spring time is always the best season to 
pair the does, although, if a rabbitry is kept warm and comfortable, 
litters may safely be reared ; but never as well as in the months of 
February, March, and April. I generally allow my best does to 
have only two litters in the year, while other of my does haye- 
three. I always take care that my does only suckle about three, and 
in some cases four, but never any more, so that the young ones — ^if 
the mothers are good milkers — ^become large ones, and if of the 
right exhibition colour they fetch a good price and amply repay 
me for those I have destroyed. During cold weather the doe and 
her young should be made warm and comfortable, and well fed on 
good food, and satisfactory results will foUow. 

'* I keep a few Dutch does, and I try to have them littering at 
the same time as my valuable silver-grey and silver-cream does, 
and should their offspring be foul marked, I destroy them, anci 
distribute the young ones from the other does amongst the Dutch* 
does, tiius making them into foster mothers. Upon the whole,. 
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they are ezoeUent moihen and yery good milkera, and b j thia means 
all the litters from the other does are reared. When does are only 
allowed to breed two litters in the year the yonng may remain with 
their mothers until they are almost through the moult, and I find 
that they thus do much better and retain more strength in battling 
through, scarcely a young one being ever lost. 

** The young fancier should have his hutches well cleaned for his 
does before they kindle, and the time of their kindling should be 
recorded in a stud book, so that the proper dates of his kindling 
does cannot be overlooked. Mice should be kept out of the 
breeding hutches if possible, for breeding does do not like them, 
and often scatter their litters about the hutch floor, with the notion, 
no doubt, of protecting them. It is safest to bring a kitten up 
amongst the rabbits, and this can be done very safely by putting a 
new bom kitten to a doe rabbit just kindled, for she will suckle and 
bring it up to a given period, and thus domesticated it will do the 
rabbits no injury when matured, but will only kill the mice in 
the rabbitry. 

*' Before a doe kindles I take care to let her have a copious 
supply of cold water, because after kindling she becomes very 
thirsty, and if the thirst is not quenched either in this way or by 
giving succulent food, she may destroy her young to satisfy her 
craving. When I have my does in kindle I am always mindful in 
entering my rabbitry, especially with strangers, to go in quietly. 
Above all keep strange dogs out of the rabbitry, or much alarm 
and mischief may occur. 

'< When my does kindle I wait four or five days — ^unless I have 
foster Dutch mothers ready at the time— before I peep at them, 
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becMue aome dow do not like tluar ronng ouea disturbed; bat 
some old breeders I have will look on while 70U ezamme tiie little 
family, apporentlf unconcerned, and wiU, when you npUce the 
ne«t box, carefully inspect them, and, finding all rifi^t, will leave 
them and retire into the feeding &ad sleeping compartment of 
the hutch. 

"When young rabbits are with tlieir mothen, aged about ten 
weeks, ejve them, if in sammer, a little green food, soch as dandelion, 
awine-tliistle, graea, and foreign comfrey, plenty of oats, and a little 
good hay, and this will prevent them having pot belly. The pot 
faeUy in rabbits is caused by giving them, when so young, (cabbage, 
lettuce, and tuniip-tepa, and such deleterious food; but the young 
fander should never upon any occasion give them this kind 
of objectionable matter. It is a very good thing to give young 
rabbits a little green parsley, which tends in many instances to 
prevent pot belly amongst them. During the whole of my expe- 
rience I have had only one case of this complaint in my labbitiy ; 
but scours I have had in abundance, although never (dnce I gave 
up feeding on cabb^;e, lettuce, and tnmip tops." 



CHAPTER XV. 



Profitable Rabbit Keeping — Absurdity of some Argu- 
ments in Favour of Rabbit Rearing — Rabbit 
Farming in the Last Century — Reason of a 
Few Rabbits Paying — Reason of Warrens being 
Remunerative^Cosl of Raising Rabbits — Sheep v. 
Rabbits — Rabbits might be more Generally Kept 
— Moubray's Advice as to Suitable Rabbits — Kill- 
ing loo Young — Crossing for Size and Stamina — 
Value of the Belgian Hare — Management of Rab- 
bits for Profit — Rabbit Courts — Arrangement of 
Court — Hutches for Court — Selection of Stock — 
Number of Rabbits — Attention — Feeding — Rabbit 
Farming — Estimated High Profit — Absurdity of 
the Figures — -Mr. Heath's Opinion on Rabbit 
Farming — The Mitcham Farm — Rabbit Warrens — 
Varieties of Warrens — Formation of Warrens — 
Cover and Food — Kind of Land Suitable — Situa- 
tion and Aspect — Quantity of Stock — Season for 
Turning Down Stock — Best Stock — Restraining 
the Stock — Faggot Stacks for Warrens. 

It most not be imagined tbat because tbie chapter deals vith 
rabbits aa a food supply rather tban as a fancy Btock and mere hobby 
— in fact, from the point of view of profit and utility instead of 
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pleasure on^ — ^thftfewe areAbomt/to aayhow fortuncs-ftDeiio be noiade^ 
by growing rabbits fer the ' market. • Nothing of the. kind, for we 
sincerely believe that it is no more possible to farm rabbits profitably 
in this country than it is to farm poultry, and it haa.been danon- 
strated time after time that the latter cannot suooeed.. We are 
aware that when a few rabbits are kept, just so many as can be 
attended to in the spare time of the owner, that a good profit can 
be and is realized, only varying in extent by the amount of food 
which can be procured from his garden or the neighbouring fields for 
nothing, but it is obviously fallacious to argue from such premises 
that because twenty or tlurty rabbits so kept yield a certain profit, 
therefore 200 or 800, or 2000 or 8000, will give ten or a hundred 
times the profit, as the case may be. Yet it is upon such <* reason- 
ings " as these that rabbit farms, as also poultry farms, have been 
recommended. In some instances the recommendation has been 
given out of sheer ignorance or thoughtlessness, but in others we 
fear there are motives of self-interest. We are satisfied thlit the 
only person who would make a profit out of such a " farm '* is the 
man who sold the stock to put upon it. 

It is true that " Bonington Moubray," in his " Practical Treatise,'^ 
edition 1822, says, ** Rabbit keeping is practised by a few indivi- 
duals in almost every town, but thirty or forty years ago there w^e> 
one or two very considerable feeders near the metropolis, keeping 
each, according to report, from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
breeding does," but it must be borne in mind that even if Moubn^ 
had been oosrectly informed the conditions were much more favour- 
able then than now for such an undei^taking, as the cost of rent, and* 
labour, and taxes, were very trifiing, a^d mu^h less in propovtioA to 
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the price obtained for the meat than is the caae now. And, more- 
erer, it most be borne in mind that lionbra j onfy spoke from 
hearsay. 

The fact is that where with a few rabbits there is no charge for 
rent, taxes, and labour, these become necessary and heayy items; 
directly systematic farming is attempted, and, as we haye already . 
pointed oat, the cost of food per head is at the same time vastly 
increased. % 

Old established warrens are nndonbtedly remmieratiye, bat tho 
drcomstances attending them are altogether different to those of a 
'* rabbit farm/* These warrens generally occupy waste land which 
could not be used for any other porpose, and the rabbits pick op a 
living amongst the rank herbage which it would not pay even to 
gather, or they make forays into neighbouring farms to snatch a feed 
from the growing crops. During hard weather the owner may dis* 
tribute a few loads of damaged roots about the warren, and this, 
and a keeper, to prevent poaching and to kHl off the rabbits for the- 
market, is all the cost or labour incurred. All this is a very different 
matter to breeding and rearing domestic, or ^* tame " rabbits for tho 
market. 

A correspondent of the Fitid shares our views as to the imprac. 
ticability of rabbit raising for the market, and, although we cannot 
accept his figures as being absolutely correct, we print his letter, as 
it contains some facts which have hitherto been overlooked by 
writers on the subject ; and the result at which he arrives would 
be the same, even if the figures were revised, although the extent of 
the loas would not be the same. The point is that rabbits cannot 
be raised for the market remuneratively, and it is a matter of small 
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moment whether a failiire is to the amount of £5 or £10 per cent, 
on the capital employed. The writer referred to says : 

** Now that the hares and rabbits seem doomed, let us look at the 
question whether it would pay to breed rabbits^ for sale. I don't 
think that it would pay either to breed them in hutches like poultry, 
or to inclose an acre or two of ground and let them forage for them* 
selves. In the first case, feeding in hutches. Suppose we take an 
acre of ground and cultivate it like a garden — a succession of crops, 
cabbage, turnips, and lettuce for the rabbits* food— it would require 
a man to look after this garden and the hutches. His wages would 
be £50. It would need 1000 rabbits at Is. each to produce £50. 
To produce these 1000 rabbits you would want some 200 old ones. 
The young rabbits would not fetch Is. each till five or six months 
old ; there would be daily food required for some 600 rabbits. I 
don't think an acre of ground could supply this ; but these 1000 
rabbits would merely repay outlay. It would require 2000 rabbits 
to pay for land rent, hutches, casualties, and interest. I am sure 
an acre would not rear 2000 rabbits. A man may say, Why not 
cultivate two acres? But would one man be able to cultivate two 
acres, and look after 2000 rabbits ? Every extra man would be 
£50 yearly. 

*'Let us look at it from another point— inclosing an acre, and 
letting them forage for themselves. Suppose we turn down two 
bucks and eight does on Feb. 1. About the first week of April 
some thirty-two young rabbits would probably appear. I am 
allowing four to a doe. About the first week in May another 
dozen young ones would appear ; one-half kindle again immediately. 
During May, June, and July there would be fifty rabbits running 
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about in an aeteof gromd. OoBaderii^ their ^rappiiigB aai^itiba 
pattering of their feet, woidd them be enonc^ood for them^ and 
for bow long weald the gnwnd remain nnlainted and frae from 
diaeaee with thia stock* on it? If a man has an island, or a long 
stretch of sandy hHk roninng along the sea shecey witk a wall 
cutting it off from the arable land, rabbita will (combined witb 
sheep) pay as wdl as anything on soeb gaoand^ The rabbit rent 
will be rather more than the sheep rent. I have 800 or 900 aeres 
of rabbit links along the shore; it lets for £50 as a 8heq> mn, 
and we yearly kill from 1500 to 2000 rabbita on it. At a shilling 
each, the rabbit rent beats the sheep. Any man who thinks of 
breeding rabbits for profit must recollect that the first thousand 
will be absorbed by the wages ci the man required to look after 
them." 

Babbits for household purposes might be kept to advantage far 
more generally than they are ; and they would amply repay their 
keepers for the small amount of care they require, and t^e trifling 
cost of the food, by furnishing an agreeable and wholesome food at n 
cheap rate. 

The question whether rabbits can render any real service towards 
increasing the supply of animal food, may be answered in the 
affirmative, but only to a limited extent, and not in the sense of 
breeding and rearing them in confinement as a fancy animal or 
in large numbers. The numerous warrens in the United Elngdom 
send forth tons of rabbit flesh during the season ; but some of th« 
rabbits are very small andVeakly, by reasoned the ** in-and-in" 
breeding which has gone on for years — defects which an occasional 
interchange of stock would, to a certain ext^it, have obviated* . 
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Bonington Moubri^, w1k>< regarded rabbke.from the ^rtitflftfimi. 
point of view, gave advice as to the best sort to be bred/ sayiDg^ 
** As to the yarieties of form and colour in the rabbit, the short 
legged, with width and substance, generally few in numbery and to. be 
obtained only by selecfciony are the most hardy, and fatten most 
ezpeditLonsly, taking on fat both internally and in < the muscular 
flesh. They hare, besides, the soundest liyera, the rabbit being 
generally subject to defects of the Uver ; they are ' the smaUest 
variety,*^ but at the present day it would not be wise to only 
cultivate the small varieties for the table, aa we shall presently 
show. 

It may be remarked here that it is a growing practice to kill 
rabbits far too young. It is a great mistake to kill them for the 
table until they are nearly, if not quite full grown ; and the skin, 
which is a marketable commodity, ia of UtUe value unless it baa 
been taken from an adult animaL 

It would vastly improve the present breed of wild rabb&ta 
if animals of a larger variety, which had been reared to six or ei^t 
months old in a semi-wild state in a rabbit court, or, at least, in 
out door hutches, by way of preparation for their life of exposure, 
were occasionally turned down. Perhaps the most successful 
experiment would be to introduce Belgian hare rabbits, which are 
large and handsome animals, 71b. to 101b., or a little heavier, and of 
a docile disposition. From the latter quality they would soon 
become on good tenns with their newly acquired companions. A 
few dozen of these <* turned down " in a warren would, in. a ooiqile 
of seasons, produce most satisfactory results, and though expensiTe 
at the first, would eventually return, a fair percentage upon the 
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Qriginal outlay. Sflver-gieyBi as being very hardy, are sometimea 
used with great advantage. 

The plan wonld be to procure half a dozen does and- backs ready 
to pair, and to allow the doe to have only four litters in the year 
in order that the stock might be strong ; thus calculating for all 
casualties to which the young are liable from their birth to ma- 
turity, a goodly number would be ready the next season for " turn- 
ing down." If this process were continued for a year or two each 
season, procuring, if possible, the breeding stock from other sources, 
the effect would be speedily seen in the increased size of the young 
stock in the warren. 

The Belgian hare-rabbit may be kept for house use either in the 
hutch, or in a court in a semi- wild state. The larger yarietiea 
consume but very little more food than those not much more than 
half there size, and they are therefore undoubtedly the most 
remunerative in a commercial point of view. It may be said that 
the small yarieties of common rabbits, tame or wild, are more 
prolific, and so, if smaller, they make up by numbers what they lack 
in size. This may be questioned, as large Belgians frequently bring 
forth from eight to eleven at a litter. 

For the table, the Belgian hare-rabbits are undoubtedly the 
best, as they are large, soon arrive at maturity, are not difficult to 
rear to 81b. or 101b., and are ready for the table at six months, or 
earlier. Six or eight does to one buck will be about the number 
required as a breeding stock. If the does are procured when two 
or three months old they will 231 live together until eight or ten 
months, when required for pairing. The hutch should be not less 
than ten to twelve square feet, and the buck should occupy a 
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separate hutch. The remarks in preyious chapters upon feeding, 
hutches, &c., apply as much to rabbits for the table as for the 
show pen. 

An authority says: ** Babbits are very profitable if properly 
managed, for there is no kind of herbage grown but what they 
will eat ; eyen box and ivy clippings, which are poisonous to most 
animals, will be eaten greedily. Sedge grass or weeds of any 
kind, which may be gathered from the sides of the road eight 
months in the year, and a few turnips, rabi or mangold, with dried 
weeds, leayes and grass stored away in summer for winter use are 
sufficient, so that rabbits may be kept eight months in the year 
without any cost. They will breed fiye times a year, and ayerage 
six at a litter, which will sell in the London markets at Is. each, 
at twelye weeks old. The breeding does should be in pens, for if 
let to run loose they will fight, and in the scuffle kill the young. 
The young, when leaying the doe at fiye weeks, may run together 
until three months old, when the males must be cut, or they will 
fight and kill each other. It is a good plan to buy rabbits dropped 
early in the season, and keep them until February before breeding 
from them. Let them run together until then, afterwards place 
them in separate pens and keep them yery quiet. The young 
ones when six weeks old may be taken from them. Leayes of any 
kind may be stored in an outhouse, trodden in tight and sprinkled 
with a little salt, and rabbits will liye on them all through the 
winter with a mangold or a carrot now and then. The most 
hardy for killing purposes are the Himalayan, the common wild 
colour, fawns or smuts.*' This is no doubt true, but as we 
haye ahready pointed out it must not be inferred that because 
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a few rafobito so kept are '• veiy remimiiratiTe toi thiSi c»inMii^» 
rabbits kept in large : niuabenii wieuld return . a proporlioBabe' 
profit. 

We now give irom .the peik;'ol a modern writer a descriptiem of a 
rabbit court and its xBanagement, but though we do .bo (it must be 
understood that we mush questioii whether such courte ooidd be 
made a commerdal eucceae. The cost of the labour and food 
required would swamp all chance of a pn^t if the rabbits were sokt 
at a reasonable price— that . is, reasonable as compared with tho. 
market price of other meats and imported rabbits. . 

** A Rabbit court,*' says the writer to whom we have referred, ^^ is 
a place adapted for breeding and rearing of such stoek.as is intended 
chiefly for the provision market as a source of profit; and, if 
properly managed, there can be little doubt that it is the best plan 
that could be thought of for the purpose. 

** In the first place select a courtyard, such as is generally eeen in 
the rural districts, which must be well payed with flags or larger- 
sized sets, to keep the animals from burrowing into, the ground or 
making their way out under the walls.. This court should be 
bounded on each side by a wall, of at least 5ft, Gin. high, the 
higher the better, as rabbits, being very actiye and lithe of limb, 
are at times likely to make their escape over the wall if . it be low 
enough for them to leap ; and it is a . well-known fact, that some 
rabbits have an extraordinary power of leaping. If it be bounded 
on two of the sides by buildings, such as stabling, or outhouses,, iw 
much the better, as .beudes preventing the rabbits from esoaping* 
they will keep off the cold winds during the winter season. Iii< 
selecting the courtyard, it is- best to have one in :nrhioh. the son. 
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■hises freelj during the Bummer raontlu, u tikia i* 'Uw ohief seuoQ 
.for . breeding, And warmth ia wMb ewwwtiHl in biMding for toK. 
61g.-44 is the grotmd plan of « rabbit < court. A ii the doorwajr 
leading in and out of 

Ih. oomt; BB repr.- I . , | , | , | , | , | 7 
■ent the does' hntahea, 
wbioh slwiild be placed 
in a fow on each aide, 

tration ; ec i 

hntchen for the use of ^'^ "■ '"" "' «'"" O"""' 

the backs, which of ^bS^e.^ dT^mW' rt"X»h "l^ioi^W?^! 
oonree do not require 

the breeding compartment, represented in the does' hutches \>j a 

ehort mark near one side of each ; and D is a large monnd of 

earth in the centre, in wltich 'Uie rabbits will borrow during t^e 

dajtime, but the keeper should be mindful that they do not aleep 

there during the 

night, as in winter 

they are thus liable 

to be frozen to death. 

This mound will be 

found to hare a great 

FlS. tf. WltL IHIIDI OonBT, VITB HtTICBia. 

effect in keeping off 
the bad smell so often noticed in places where rabbits are kept; 
and I titink it haa a tendency to keep off the strong taate often 
found in rabbits kept in confinement. Fig, 46, is an illustra- 
tion of one side of the oourt from the inside, ahowing the hut«hes, as 
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placed nde \ff dde. Fig. 46 u a drawing of a hulch, which is 
simple in constractioii, euilf managed, and cheap aa regards coat. 
It ia made out of one of those boxes need bj provision dealers for 
'Uie trannt of bacon, and commoul; known as ' bacon boxes,' and 
its first coat, before bdng mode into a hatch is, I brieve, abont Is. 
It is 3ft. 6in. long, b; 2ft. 6in. wide ; this is quite laige enough tor 
nae in the rabbit court, aa during fine weather (except when breed- 
ing) the rabbits will remun in the courtyard and barrows in the 
daytime, and mere^ 
take to the hatches at 
night when thej wast 
to rest. The door A Is 
made so t^t it will let 
up and down instead of 
opening at the side with 
hinges, the reason of 
which is that it haa to 
"^ be open in the day- 

Fia. H. Binrr Codr Hutcb. 

Door to Breed. '""^ ^'"' *^* rabbits to 
go in and out at their 



I. Door tAOrdlDMrr 



Idsure. The door to breeding box B opens in the ordinaiy maimer. 
C ia a sliding partitdon, which can be drawn out when the young 
rabbits are about a month old, so that they may have more room to 
run about the hutch without hurting themselTes. D is a peg which 
holds up the door when it has to be kept open. The feeding trough 
is an ordinaiy wooden one, bound at the edges with tin to prevent 
the rabbits from destroying it, and pieces of wire soldered serosa 
the b^ to keep them from scratching out the food. 
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'* The selection of stock is of the greatest importance and requires 
very careful attention. The silver-grey is well known as a hardy 
animal, but it does not attain the size that would be likely to produce 
a good sale as a source of meat supply ; and, as this is the great end 
to aim at in breeding rabbits in this manner, I could not advise this 
variety. I have, however, known the silver-grey to be recommended 
on account of the value of its fur, which is said to command a good 
price amongst the fur dealers ; but I do not think these would bring 
in a sufficient remuneration to the breeder in this country, for he 
would scarcely have a fair chance of competing with the breeders in 
France and other places on the Continent, as the articles for which 
the furs are required are chiefly manufactured in foreign countries. 
The Himalayan is not even so large as the silver-grey, and is scarcely 
so hardy. The common tame English prick-eared rabbit is better 
suited to this purpose than either of the above, from the fact of its 
being a more prolific breeder, and that it grows to a much larger 
size. The lop ear is known to gain a greater size than any of those 
before mentioned, the weight being sometimes as much as 151b. or 
161b., and in one or two extreme cases has been known to be about 
181b. ; but as this class is only suited for being kept in a place which 
is always at a temperature of not less than 50^, its selection is 
almost out of the question ; but I have known some good breeding 
does produce some very large young ones when kept in an outside 
hutch. The Fatagonian, or, as it is sometimes improperly called, 
Andalusian or ram rabbit, would m my opinion be the best for selec- 
tion, as it is in reality the largest variety we have. This rabbit is 
said to be as large at nine or ten weeks old as many of the other 
breeds are at four and five months* 
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^The number of rabbitB to be kept depends entirely on the size 
of tiie ooort ; but, to oommenee with, about twelre or fifteen good 
braeding does are anfllcient to prodnoe a yerj large supply in a 
tirdremonth's time. It is a bad plan to hare the oonrt over- 
fltocked with breeden, for the mmple reason that they may not 
always reoeiye the proper amomit of attention that a moderate 
stock wonld ; and if rabbits are neglected it is of no nse trying to 
ke^ liiem, as they are then liable at any time to be attacked with 
the infections diseases these animals are subject to ; and if this 
were to occnr, a whole conrtyardfol might soon be carried off 
without the slightest chance of stopping the disease. Two good 
bocks will be quite sufficient for the aboYC number of does, but 
I would adyise a change erery few months, as the relationship 
might get so intermingled that the rabbits would breed back. 

<'It is absolutely necessary that the court should be well 
attended to and kept in a state of thorough cleanliness, as this 
and proper feeding are the secrets of rabbits being kept in a 
sound, healthy condition ; and as prerention is always better 
than cure, the wisest plan that can be adopted is to use every 
possible means in keeping back the diseases that are liable to 
break out in a rabbit court. The hutches should be cleaned out 
regularly once a week, and kept well supplied with good sweet 
hay or straw, during the winter season, as a kind of bedding for 
the rabbits. In summer I recommend the use of sawdust for 
bedding instead of straw or hay, as it is not so apt to become 
heated and breed fleas and other vermin, which are often very 
troublesome to rabbits during the hot season. The floor of the 
court should be well drained to prevent water from lodging in any 
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part. If any of the rabbits should become infected with any^ 
dtseaseV destroy them immediately, and thus stop * the diis^ase ftoih - 
spreadhi^. It is not worth* the labour of -'the keeper to attempt to> , 
cure the disease, as the loss of one or two animals would not very 
materially affect the profit account, and to allow diseased animals to- 
remain amongst the others would in all probability cause a general 
epidemic, and thus produce a serious result. 

** The keeper 6f the court should adopt two different courses of 
feeding, one during the breeding season, and 'the other when the 
young rabbits are about ten or twelve weeks old, and are ready for 
fattening up for the market. For the first give in the morning, 
about Seven or eight .o'clo6k, barley meal and bran, pollard, or 
oatmeal and bran, mixed with warm water to a kind of mash or 
porridge ; at dinner, about one o*clock, plenty of green food, such 
as endive, parsley, cabbage leaves, boiled potatoes, dandelion, 
carrots, celery tops, beetroot; parsnips, sow-thistles, fennel, &c. ; 
about five or six Q^dock in the evening the same meal as in the 
morning, with the addition of good sweet hay or clover. When 
any of the does are suckling young ones they should be supplied 
(every morning for the first three weeks from the time of kindling) 
with a small quantity of milk and water mixed ; this will cause 
the doe to give more milk, and the young ones to thrive better. 
Until they have arrived at the age before mentioned, the young 
ones should^>e fed chiefly on green food, with plenty of parsley and 
broom to prevent pot-belly. After that age their food should be 
changed, and grey peas soaked in water till they sprout substituted 
for the morning meal ; at noon, boiled rice sweetened with sugar : 
and at supper, barley meal or oatmeal, with a little condiment 
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added, aod mizad wilh water. Dming the time of f atteoiiig the j 
ahoald be eonfiined in aq^arate placea, aa they fatten mnch qoidker 
in this atate than when mnning loose. A amall qnanti^ of 
Unseed mixed with the bariej meal occasionally will also be fonnd 
benei&ciaL 

** If the mles set down herein are adhered to, I feel confident no 
complaint will be made as to the success of the undertaking.'* 

It would have been more satisfactory if the writer had given as 
some idea of the cost both of construction and maintenance of 
such a court, and the value of the returns which might reasonably be 
expected, but we are left entirely in the dark both as to expenditure 
and receipts. We are of opinion that in very few instances could a 
rabbit court be made profitable. 

It has been alleged that rabbit farming will pay better than 
sheep farming, and a correspondent, writing in the Fields states that : 
^* Que thousand doe rabbits : each doe will breed twenty-five 
young ones in fifty-two weeks, worth Is. 6d. each at fourteen weeks 
old in the London market, 25,000 rabbits at Is. 6d. each, £1,875 ; 
the outlay for rabbits, at 2b. each doe, £100 ; hutches, at 2s. each, 
£100 ; total outlay, £200. 125 ewes will breed 150 lambs in fifty- 
two weeks, worth £2 58. each at twenty-eight weeks old ; 150 
lambs at £2 58. each, £837 lOs. ; wool, £80 ; total produce, 
£367 lOs. The outlay for sheep, at £2 5b. each ewe, £281 5s. ; 
hurdles and stakes, £5 ; total outlay, £286 5s. The food : one ewe 
and her lamb will consume the same quantity of food as eight does 
and their young ones, so that the food comes to the same expense ; 
take £367 lOs. from £1,875, there remains £1,507 lOs. balance in 
favour of rabbits.^* 
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Now, if these statementa could be accepted unqaeBtioned, they 
would prove that rabbits were a most valuable stock, and farmers 
might be expected to sedulously cultivate instead of exterminating 
them. • But certain discrepancies will at once strike the reader. 
In the first place, rabbits at fourteen weeks old will not fetch 
Is. 6d. each in the London market. In the second, labour is not 
taken into account ; yet as there are 1,000 hutches to be seen to 
daily it is obvious that it is much greater in the case of the 
rabbits than in that of the sheep ; and in the third place, the cost 
of the food would be greater for the rabbits than for the sheep, for 
the sheep are chiefly maintained on grass, which they gather them- 
selves, whereas every bit of the food for the rabbits must be 
taken to them, and they would not thrive in confinement on grass 
alone, or even with grass as only the major part of their diet. 
Notliing is said about the necessary bucks and their hutches, or of 
the hutches for the young when they leave their mothers — for it is 
obvious that they could not remain on the does until they were 
killed for market. If all these items were properly taken into 
account, a very different state of affairs would be shown to that 
given above. It is such crude ** calculations" as these that work 
so much mischief, for ignorant persons, without examining the 
figures for themselves, accept the conclusion as proven, and forth- 
with go to work on the lines laid down, and only too late do they 
find that they have embarked their money in a hopeless speculation. 
It is shown in an extract which we give at the beginning of the 
chapter that it is only in such exceptional circumstances as are 
afforded by << rabbit links,^' that rabbits are a more remunerative 

stock than sheep. 

z2 
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The qaestum was asked in The Baaaar wkeUier it would pay to 
start a nbbitry of 400 breeding does for food maiket only, and 
Mr. W. Heath, the reteran judge, replied : — 

** We have no doubt it would pay yeiy well, properly managed, 
as there is a great demand for rabbits at the present time for table 
use. We do not think Belgian hares are the best for eating ; the 
only chance is, with Belgian hares, in breeding a lot yon may select 
a number of good ones for show purposes ; Belgian hares are not 
80 prolific as common English rabbits. We cannot give the exact 
quantity of food the 400 does with their families would consume ; 
we should think a half ton of hay and clover, a ton of roots in 
winter, and in the summer three cart loads of green food per week, 
and ten sacks of oats ; and, if you can obtain them, fresh grains 
from the brewers, with meal mixed with them, will reduce the com 
demand. We should think the young could be reared to 8 months 
at from Is to Is. 4d., and they would fetch, if 41b., from 6d. to 6id. 
per lb. wholesale." 

But we have already stated that we do not share the opinion that 
money is to be made out of such ventures. Mr. Heath does not say 
on what ground he estimates that the rabbits would cost Is. to 
Is. 4d. each to rear to maturity, but we are inclined to think that he 
has made the common error of not allowing for labour, hutches, 
rent, and taxes. Added to this the raiser could not reckon on being 
always able to get 6d. to 6id. per lb. live weight for his rabbits all 
round. 

As against all mere theories to the contrary, the stem fact 
remains that a modem instance of profitable rabbit farming is 
unknown, and that the farm at Mitcham, which was started and 
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worked under the moBt favourable oonditionB, and with all the 
advantage of modem appliances and knowledge, failed. This 
single fact ought to be sufficient to deter persons from publishing 
their idle speculations as if they were ascertained and admitted 
facts. 

On the making and stocking of rabbit warrens we cannot speak 
from practical experience, but by permission of the publisher of 
the Field we extract, in extensOy an article on the subject which 
appeared, in answer to many queries, in that paper of Oct. 23, 
1880. The writer, the author of ** Practical Trapping,'* says : 

** Judging from the several queries anent rabbit warrens in the 
Fieldy it may be supposed that the subject of rabbit breeding upon 
a large scale is having more attention paid to it than usual, and is 
taking a more practical turn than mere theorising on the part of 
its supporters. I offer, therefore, a few hints and particulars 
which may prove useful to persons whose intention it is to make 
an experiment in the way of rabbit farming. 

**It may be necessary and advisable to observe that but little 
reliance should be placed on any of those apparently bond, fide 
statements as to what has been done, and of the great financial 
successes achieved by this, that, and the other person ; and that any 
maoner of bringing into effect and continuing a rabbit farm upon 
principles which it is averred would very speedily accumulate a 
fortune, should be avoided and taken no notice of whatever, as being 
both shallow in theory and unreasonable in result. No one of 
practical experience, as far as I am aware, has started a rabbit farm 
and brought it to a profitable state, and at the present moment I 
doubt if any good is to be done except through the medium of a 
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warren, with perhaps a breeding yard aa an adjunct and for the 
snpplj of fresh blood. 

*^ Babbit warrens can be of sereral kinds, differing to oonsiderablo 
extent one from another. In some cases th^ are nothing more nor 
less than certain coverts of uneven, thickly orergrown lands, inclosed 
bj some means or other for preyenting the escape of the rabbits. In 
other instances, however, they approach nearer to gigantic rabbitries ; 
while a medimn kind are formed, having the natural characteristiGa 
of the former, with all the order and regulation incident and 
necessary to the latter. This last style of warren is the one most 
often adopted, as tending to give the rabbit its natoral free state, 
whilst not witholding for its owner the conveniences and arrange- 
ments which are certainly an important consideration of a warren. 

"It may therefore be taken for granted that the best kind of 
rabbit warren is one where the land which it is desired to turn to this 
particular account being inclosed, such alterations and additions are 
made as may seem most advisable. If the ground fenced in is of a- 
level nature and devoid of hillocks or rising places and inequalitieB 
in the surface, a series of banks of earth should be formed near one 
extremity. These rows of banks should be about three to four feet 
high, and may be formed all parallel to one another at such distances 
apart as may suggest itself as being preferable, or one or two rows 
may run parallel, while the next formed should be at right angles to, 
and some yards in advance of, them. This is, on the whole, the 
seemingly best arrangement to adopt, and may be supplemented by a 
bank running out at each end of the iirst-named series of rows, some 
few yards further than those lying towards the centre of the ground. 
It is, however, difficult to determine the exact positions they should 
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occupj, and the most suitable dispoaitioa must suggest itself accord- 
ing to the fonnation of the ground. These banks are intended for 
the rabbits to form their burrows in, and in order to induce the 
conies to do so some rough sort of holes should be made in various 
places all along the whole expanse of the rows. It will at first be 
found a rather difficult matter to cause the rabbits to take to these \ 
but if it be effected, a great saving of time, labour, and trouble will 
be made when the catching of any number is desired. 

** In some warrens, however, more especially those situated on an 
uncommonly loose sandy soil, these ridges of earth are dispensed 
with, as the rabbits take more kindly to, and are just as healthy in, 
the situations they select. In heavier soils, these ridges are by no 
means so indispensable, and where the ground is of a damp humid 
nature I should decidedly recommend their adoption. In any case, 
as far as my experience goes, it is advisable, I might almost say 
necessary, to confine the ramifications the rabbits make to a certain 
limit of ground, for they seem to thrive better, and are certainly 
always in better condition, when th«y are necessitated, in order to 
obtain an ample supply of food, to travel some short distance to come 
within reach of the same. Thus, when the whole extent of burrows 
are situated towards one extremity of the land inclosed, it is obvious 
that the rabbits, partly by continual trampling upon, and partly by 
constantly nibbling off all young shoots, will soon destroy the greater 
portion of the herbage in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
holes, and will require, as a matter of course, to pass over such to 
reach their feeding grounds. 

*^ The presence of plenty of covert in the shape of low bushes of 
hazel, clumps of bramble and thorn, together with a fair scattering 
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of .gqrse and broom, is obligatoi^y, «8 boiiig conducive to the health 
and agreeable to the habits of th^- stock. The pasture growing 
should be succulent,, and on no account rank, while the productiveness 
of the soil is considerably enhanced by the droppings of the rabbits 
thems^lres, and the land, .to aid the commercial success of the 
undertaking, should supply food enough for such very large numbers 
of conies as it will be required to support. In addition to such food 
as can be obtained from the ground itself and the pasture it produces, 
other food will be probably required for the rabbits, more particularly 
during the breeding season, and for the fulfilment of this require- 
ment a small portion of the land should be set apart, and having 
been made doubly secure from any inroads by the ra^^bits, be devoted 
to the cultivation of such green food, as may be necessary and 
advisable over and above that which the stock can obtain from the 
ground upon which they are raised. Tfiis extra feeding, it must be 
remembered, should not be made a rule, but rather the exception ; 
nevertheless, in winter the rabbits will require extra food, which we 
should consider could be more cheaply bought than raised, and for 
the purpose designated turnips and carrots ifrould be most suitable in 
winter ; while for other occasions, either in the spring • of: the year 
during the real breeding season, vetches, ^clover, and similar gr(*en 
food, purchasable at reasonable cost, , could be introduced with 
advantage. Cpm should, in my opinion, be avoided in the buying 
as much as possible, and is certainly not necessary, as it entails large 
expense (better devoted to the food detailed above)i and consequent 
diminution of any profit accruing. 

*^ The (question as. to what kind, of land: is beet suited, and if all 
land is suited to the establishment of large quantities of rabbits, is 
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one of panunount importance, and lubordinato to tiiis i« the 
particular position of the warren on the land. Aa a matter of 
coarae, a looae, easily excavated grarelly or sandy, soil is the best 
possible one on which to set to work, and is, at the same time, most 
agreeable to the rabbits themselyes. The fact of its being of a dry 
nature is also a necessity ; for a boU of the kind described, which is 
saturated with wet, and remains at all seasons damp, and moreover 
humid in hot weather, is sure to cause disease and death amongst 
the rabbits. Many of the epidemics which we hear of as occurring 
in warrens are most undoubtedly traceable to the fact of the land 
on which they are situated being damp, and consequently unhealthy. 
Therefore, the fact of the soil being a gravelly or sandy one is not 
necessarily a criterion as to its merits for the purpose required ; at 
the same time a . soil not possessing the nature named may be 
eminently suitable fpr reason of the dryness and warmth which 
characterise it." 

'* Clay or soils of clayey nature I am decidedly adverse to, and 
would not on any account attempt the formation of a warren on 
such unfavpurable land, for, however well it may be organised and 
worked, a rabbit warren on such land would con9tantly, be exposed 
to saturation by rain and impregnation by damp, not to mention 
the difficulty the rabbits would encounter in burrowing, and 
general unsuitability of a site chosen upon land so circumstanced. 
A deep, thick lofim would, however, be very lik^y to provide 
agreeable dwe^ing, for a large colony of rabbits, and if the pro- 
yifdpns as to warmth and dryness of the soil are recognised, I 
should consider it. as, second in suitability to one of. §andy, nature. 
One of the querists asks, Would the mountain country of Scotland, 
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Wales, or Norih England buH ? and I reply, YeB, where granite is 
the foundation rock- and reaches to the soil ; such land as composes 
the mountain country of Scothmd would in greater portion be 
exactly suitable for the purpose ; and, although the generality of 
the land on the eastern portion of North England is not peculiarly 
favoured, the western would be so. 

^' The next point of consideration is the situation of the warren 

upon the soil, and wnat direction it should face. Certainly a slope 
of some kind is preferable, but the most suitable situation would be 
one where the ground enclosed is of a sharply waving tendency, 
and has but slight slope from end to end. In such case, I should 
recommend that the warren, strictly speaking, be at the lower or 
towards the lower end, for rabbits prefer, when feeding outwards 
from the burrow, to ascend, and it would therefore, taking all 
provisos as to dryness, &c., into consideration, appear that one 
situated on land having slopes in this direction — ^that is to say, for 
the sake of example, in the case of a strip of land, sloping slightly 
from end to end, and also from side to side, and facing for pre- 
ference towards the south. However, when the land devoted to 
the purpose is of large extent, such as from 200 to 500 acres, 
these particular conditions of slope need not be exemplified, con- 
ditionally to the ground being of a waving tendency and having 
sufficient natural drainage. 

** I now come to that part of the subject upon which least 
practical can be said, namely, the quantity of stock a certain 
acreage of ground will carry, and, as probably each warren will be 
more or less differently circumstanced, the differences in quantity 
will be large or small. Some land will carry and feed just double. 
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or eyen more than double, the number which another expanse of 
land would but barely suatain ; and, without seeing the particular 
place chosen for the warren, the most experienced and practical 
person having a knowledge of the subject would be quite unabl» 
to give more than a guessed-at answer, and, although chance 
might prove him right once, it might equally certainly demonstrate 
him wrong a hundred times. 

*^ In order, therefore, to be on the certain side, the wisest way 
to proceed would be to judge the land and turn down the rabbits 
according. For the first year, say five or six hundred rabbits, not 
more, to each hundred acres of land, the proportion of bucks to 
does being about one to six respectively. The best plan would be 
to turn down what is seemingly the minimum quantity, and in- 
crease them if the land appears^ able to support more than these 
with their produce. The proper season to turn the stock away in 
the warren will be some time during the early part of summer — 
say about the beginning of June. The rabbits will then have had 
ample opportunity before the winter comes on to have formed, such 
burrows and shelter for themselves as may be necessary, but of 
course as much inducement should be held out to them to construct 
burrows as can be, for unless they are sufiiciently housed, a con- 
siderable number would fall victims to inclemencies of weather. If 
500 rabbits are turned down on 100 acres, I should not advise the 
killing off of any the first year; it would thus give the stock of 
rabbits a full year to breed and form the actual supply, which, on 
an average of say twelve young ones reared in each of three con- 
secutive litters, would produce by the end of September, young and 
old, 18,000 rabbits. This, however, puts the prolificness of the 
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animal at a comparatiTelj low standard, and one that should not be 
taken as an example of the result to be obtained. 

'* As to the breed of rabbit, that is a yerj important point in 
the whole question of rabbit warrens ; and, although the wild one 
must in every case form the nucleus of the stock to be raised in 
preference to other tame breeds, still its improvement should always 
be effected, as the wild ones would soon degenerate. Indeed, the 
introduction annuaUy or biennially of fresh and stimulatmg blood 
would be absolutely necessary for the welfare and health of the 
stock. But if a rabbit warren proper, without any tending towards 
a rabbit farm, be decided upon as the most favourable kind of 
establishment, then I should advise the wild one being relied 
upon, with the introduction solely of some large healthy bucks 
of similar style to the Belgian hare, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the bad results which in-breeding amongst the new stock 
reared would most certainly originate. But if an undertaking 
better to be styled as a rabbit farm than warren be the end in 
view, and Bystematic breeding be engaged in, in addition to the 
natural breeding going on amongst the rabbits themselves, for 
the purpose of providing, instead of purchasing, such new blood as 
may be necessary or desired, then an improved breed of rabbits 
may.be aimed at ; and, moreover, one combining in itself all the 
fecundity and hardiness of the wild with the lai^ger size, and, 
generally, superiority of the tame rabbit. I should, howeveir, re- 
commend the colour of the wild one be bred as near to as possible, 
for the tendency, seems to be for the results of a cross to develop 
the genuine appearance of the wild ones, while the prejudices of 
the public — also a consideration of importance— against any rabbits 
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which may have the colour of it not actually being tame rabbits. 
In any case, a warren requiring 500 rabbits as preliminary stock 
should turn out during the first twelve months that they are caught 
from about 100 to 200 rabbits per week, the quantity according 
to the success of the warren, partly influenced by the situation 
imder which it is circumstanced. 

** Having considered the obtaining of the supply, the next matter 
is how to keep it within bounds, and, indeed, in the case of a large 
acreage the cost of enclosing woidd be rather large. Wire netting 
is evidently the most suitable means, and I should recommend its 
adoption in the first place, to be eventually superseded by wooden 
palings. This ought to be high enough and strong enough to resist 
anything in the shape of a poacher. The netting must of course be 
put at least a foot down upon the ground — ^that is to say, a foot of 
its width should be pegged to the surface, while the remaining width 
stands upright and at right angles to the rest. This is the only 
mode of employing the wire which baulks the rabbits when trying to 
burrow imder. 

** A rabbit warren providing weekly a large supply of rabbits, 
without any demand for them, would be singularly disastrous, and 
care must be taken not to have the supply at any inconvenient 
distance from the demand, and ease and quickness in delivering the 
rabbits should be one most important consideration when choosing the 
site for the warren. Proximity to a railway station, from which 
there are frequent trains to the town receiving the rabbits, is almost 
a necessity. As to the selling of the supply, either one could be 
his own salesman or sell by contract the whole delivery. I should 
recommend the adoption of the latter nlan, and include carriage in 
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the price named. Ilie labbita could be lold per coaple or l^ wdglit, 
bat in ererr cue the seller most see that he gets the beat of the 
bargain ; for we may reit aanired that irhatever gain the producer 
may make is not to be compared to that which the middle-man ia 
carefol to retain for himself, probably to the consumer's dis- 
advantage. 

>' If a good market can be made for the skins, then they should be 
sold apart from the rabbits, while the pannchinga can he formed into 
money also for manure. 

'■I have, as far as I am able to see, touched upon every p<Nnt of 
tfaeeubject under disc|tBsion ; and my own impreaedon is that there 
is most decidedly something in rabbit breeding on a large scale, if 
<and in that 'if' is the whole secret of success) the undertaking be 
conducted with care, consideration, and an astute eye aa to what is 
necessary, what wiU be profitable, and an avoidance of any false 
economy or negligence in the management of the nndert&king. I 
know of several warrens on a very large scale, but which are, it 
must be remembered, of long standing, where money ia annually 
turned over in a direction eminently aalisfactory to the present 
proprifetors." 

To the foregoing we may add that stacks of brushwood faggots 
make capital harbours for the rabbits, which will make their burrows 
under and around them very quickly. 
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The exhibiting of rabbits, with all its details as to the formation 
and management of shows, preparing and sending the specimens, 
and finally the crowning work of judging, is necessarily an im* 
portant subject in a book like the present— a book whidi has 
dealt with rabbits as a fancy stock and in an entire disbelief in the 
possibility of making domestic rabbits a source of profit by 
breeding them in numbers for the pot. Our idea is that profitable 
rabbit keeping is only to be attained through the medium of exhibi- 
tions. By means of exhibitions a breeder^s name becomes known, 
and he thus obtains offers for his surplus stock, and according to 
his success in the show pen so is he able to obtain good prices 
for all that he cares to sell. Animals worth pounds as possible 
prize winners, or breeders of prize winners, will not be used for 
the table nor kept for the purpose of providing food, and it costs 
no more to keep a good rabbit than a bad one.' We do not 
mean to say that it would not frequently be the best possible 
thing to do to consign a faulty animal to the pot, rather than 
to keep it to perpetuate its blunders; but we do mean to say 
that it would not pay to keep show stock for table purposes, 
that show stock, as such, and properly handled, can be made 
very fairly remunerative, and that the cost of keeping such stock 
is no greater than for mongrels destined for the table, the only 
difference being in the primary cost of the breeders. 

On the promotion and management of exhibitions and judging we 
give the views and experience of two of the most able fanciers we 
know. For our own part we never had to do with either branch of 
the fancy, for the first demands more time than we could give (and 
if it is to be done at all it should be done weU), and as for the 
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second we long since made up ovr mind never to accept the tbadk- 
less and much abused office of judge. We, like Mr. Johnson, do 
not know of a judge who has not been maUgned and his motlTes 
impugned, and we do not intend to place oursdves in thdr 
position. It is to be deeply regretted that fanciers, whilst, dif* 
fering from the awards that are made, should not refrain from 
imputing unworthy reasons for the decision. Why cannot they 
loyally accept the fact that a judge has more opportunities for 
fairly comparing the specimens and adjudicating on their merits 
than anyone else, and, moreover, that it is possible even for 
two judges to disagree? It is the manner in which the awards 
of judges are criticiBed, as well as the malpractices of some 
exhibitors (they are not entitled to the honourable name of 
*< fanciers," as they are mere pothunters, by fair means or foul), 
that has driven many good men from the fancy. The same 
causes are at work in poultry, pigeon, and dog exhibiting, with 
the natural result that those fancies are certainly declining. If 
the rabbit fancy is not to be excluded from the best open 
shows, a much better spirit in the above named respect must 
pervade the exhibitors in the future than there has in the past. 
Much good is to 6e done by exhibitions, but only if they are 
honourably and strictly carried out on the one part, and, on the 
other, the judge^s endeavour to fairly award the prizes be fully 
recognised. Criticise by all means, — that is productive of the best 
results, — but deal only with the judgment, not with the judges. 

On the getting up and subsequent management of shows in all its 
many details, we give an exhaustive paper by Mr. J. Jennings, of 
London, than whom there cannot be a more competent authority. 
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as he is not only an able judge and thorough fancier, but he has 
for three sucoessiYe Beasona conducted in the most admirable man- 
ner the largest "All-England " rabbit show in the kingdom. Thu» 
aU he writes is from actual experience, and as that experience has 
been eminently successful, his remarks and advice are of pecoHar 
value. Furthermore, as secretary to a well-known London Rabbit 
Society, he has had additional opportunities of gaining a knowledge 
of the requirements of fanciers at exhibitions, and this has been 
enhanced by his constantly judging at the best shows. That 
fanderB recognise hig power as a judge is evidenced by the fact 
that where he has been announced to judge the entries have always 
been most satisfactory. We mention these facts that young fanciers 
or those contemplating starting a rabbit show may accept as its 
true worth the information which Mr. Jennings has set forth so 
fully and so clearly. He says : 

" In the earlier part of this work I have, I think, shown con- 
clusively that the production of specimens possessing features of 
extraordinary merit in any special variety is due to the practical 
utilisation of the individual's brain, rather than an alarming invest- 
ment in stock. 

<< I use the term investment advisedly, premising that suitable 
breeding stock is procured, which certainly need not be at an 
extravagant outlay. 

" To all those who contemplate embarking in the getting up of 
shows, or trying their fortunes in exhibition life, I specially commend 
attention to the absolute necessity of— first, a knowledge of the 
requirements embraced in the undertaking ; secondly, fixedness of 
principles; and, thirdly, a determination, by all means fair and 
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equitable, to surmount and overcome any obstacles that may present 
themselves, for in these three points individually and collectively lie 
the whole secret of success. 

** In order that what information I have derived from practical 
experience should be as readily understood as I wish it to be, it 
occurs to me as being desirable to subdivide the whole of the matters 
relating to exhibition under the following heads : Exhibition accom- 
modation and preliminaries, classes, entrance fees, prizes and prize 
cards, issuing schedules, labels, arranging catalogues, getting up 
show specimens, boxes or hampers, and judging. 

*' Having decided to hold a show, two points immediately present 
themselves for consideration — ^the accommodation and the judging. 
First it should be distinctly understood that no exhibition should 
ever take place in the open air, the variable character of our climate 
rendering it imperative that some protection should be provided 
alike from sun as from rain and wind, and, setting aside the important 
fact that it is the duty of committees and secretaries to take every 
possible care of the exhibits, the majority of exhibitors now decline 
to entrust their specimens to those shows where such provision is not 
made. For shows held in connection with agricultural exhibitions 
or in the country, generally during the summer months, a good 
sound tent fairly well answers the purpose. Care, however, shoiild 
be taken to have it large, and it must be borne in mind that for it to 
be too large is a fault on the right side. No tent, however, can 
satisfactorily supply the place of a good building, more especially 
when the show extends over one day. Whether the place selected 
be tent or building, care should be taken that it is well ventilated — 
and in winter, or when the temperature is low, should be heated 
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lyf mecmB of gas tstoVes or sunilar appliances ; bat if by means of 
gas, especial care must be taken as to ventilation. 

*' Of course, the number of entries anticipated will regulate the 
dimenwons of the bailding selected; but, if possible, it should 
always be an^anged that the specimens shall be in a single row— 
ifst, for the ccmvenience of visitors; secondly, for the great 
advantage gained in light ; thirdly, and what is of vast importance 
toeixhibitors themselves, it prevents any dami^ being done— most 
especially to Angoras nd Himalayans — by placing other exhibits on 
the top of the pens. Where it is absolutely necessary to place them 
in several tiers, the pen numbers should be so arranged that those 
varieties named come at the top. Silver-creams and browns are 
also liable to injury of coat from the same cause, and really, though 
in a less degree, are all other varieties, and I, therefore, i^ain recom- 
mend that every effort be made to place the exhibits in a single 
vow. It may add force to my suggestion, when I mention, what is not 
vsfrequently the fact, that the chance of success at a show is very 
i^ten negatived by the want of observance of this important feature in 
«idiibitton arrangements. Where space is a consideration the size of the 
pens can be varied; for Dutch, Himalayans, silver-grey, silver-cream, 
0r «ilver*l»owns, 18in. pens are large enough, doors excepted ; but for 
lope,- heavy, Belgian hare, Angora, and the litter classes a larger size 
skould'be selected ; whilst the litter classes must be double wired, so as 
to.prevent the youngsters from getting through, otherwise one or two 
will be missing. I suggested ^lis method to Mr. Billett. The pens 
must be provided with dbors, for rabbits can only be properly 
Judged by removing each from its pen. It should be also arranged 
with tbe peKson "who provides the pens that he should supply them 
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witb the ordinary poultry drinking caps, as these answer admirably 
for the oats. In the litter classes earthen pans mnst also be placed, 
otfaerwiito the young will hardly get snfBioient. With the exoqition 
<^ those of the Angoras, the bottom of each pen should be liberally 
coyered with sawdust, on the top of which is a good handful of hay ; 
bat not too much, else the rabbit will boxy itself in it — any excess of 
what it will eat is so mach waste. I always take care in the litter 
cliksses to give them a little extra at night, removing the surplus in 
the morning. Before judging, all hay should be removed from every 
occupied pen. Angoras should have only straw to litter them on ; 
sawdust, chaff, or hay mats and entangles their wool. 

*' Care must be taken to have good sound food for them ; nothing is 
more disgraceful than to omit proper attention on this head ; good 
oats, carrots, or swedes are the safest food to have on hand, though 
in certain parts of tiiie country green food may be given mode- 
rately, providing it is fresh ; but in this department, unless the 
subject is individually understood, it is safest and wisest to enlist 
tile services of a good rabbit-keeper. It is also as well to mix 
some barley meal and oatmeal, and give to the young in litter 
classes twice a day. The rabbits should not have green food 
directly they are penned. Exhibitors who wish any special 
fodd given, or certain food prohibited, should send a letter of 
instructicm to the secretary, who, in turn, if he does not superintend 
the feeding himself, will give the necessairy information to the 
individual entrusted with this d^artment. 

^ Wheiiever it is possible, the pens should be fixed in position and 
aivairged for tiile reception of their intended occupants before the 
Itttter JEtrire* ^Uray are geneially long enough in confinement on 
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their joomey without being unnecessarily detained on their arrival. 
An attendant should be with the secretary to open the box or 
hamper, while the latter opens the door of the pen of whid» the 
number corresponds with the label and catalogue, with which he 
must, be provided, and he must tick off each entry as it is pamed. 
The specimens must be carefully handled, especially the silver-greys, 
diver-fawns, or silver-browns. Rough handling means frequent 
injury to its present condition. The person penning them should 
not rush them into the pen anyhow, but give them a smooth down, 
as though they were his own pets, and when the show is over the 
same care should be exercised, and sufficient food for the return 
journey should be given.. 

" These matters thus far chiefly pertain to the comfort and well- 
being of exhibits. I have now to call attention to the vital point, 
t.6., the financial one, for on this all after arrangements depend. It 
is obvious that the secretary should be well known in the district 
wherein the show is intended to be held, most especially if in the 
country, as this is sure to have some influence in obtaining donations 
and special prizes, which I shall assume he will endeavour to obtain. 
A good list of donors speak volumes in favour of a secretary. I 
always prefer getting donations instead of cups, because more equal 
distribution can thereby be arranged. Some persons, however, do 
not care to give cash, but offer >< specials " for given purposes ; and 
I need hardly add that these should be accepted ; but the •secretary 
must take care that too many are not offered in one dass, and 
eiG^eoiaUy ascertain that they are of the value represented. I con- 
tend no specimen should win more than one special prize. Let all 
have a chance. By all means give the prize money in addition, if 
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the funds will admit of it, which from practical experience I find is 
not often the case. Having executed these preliminaries, there is 
next to consider what is likely to be obtained in the way of door or 
gate money. This varies so much, and will depend on the taste of 
those who live near enough to patronise it, and, of course, on the 
attraction of. the exhibition itself. The more varied, the more 
interesting, the more visitors ; and although it is impossible ever to 
correctly estimate what is likely to be received, those who live in the 
neighbourhood can generally arrive at an approximate idea. In any 
case, it is better to under rather than over calculate on this head. 

'* The point I will next consider is the committee. Now, in some 
districts, and especially when donations cannot be obtained, it will 
be beneficial to have as many names as can be got. As far, how- 
ever, as my own experience and observation of large and well carried 
out fixtures go, a small number works best. JSome urge that a large 
committee can at less individual cost distribute any loss that may 
accrue. Now, although admitting that it is far better for a loss to be 
distributed, I contend that, unless exhibitions of this character can 
stand on their own basis, in conjunction with what assistance can be 
obtained from contributors, it is far better not to hold them at all. 
It is always unsatisfactory, as a reflection, to know you have lost by 
an undertaking. I have no hesitation in further asserting that many 
failures are due to an indiscriminate getting up, combined with 
insufficient knowledge of the requirements of the matter taken in 
hand, a point on which, I trust, there may be no future cause after 
my endeavour to place the whole matter clearly before all concerned. 

** I advise, where a large general committee is contemplated, that, 
say, half a dozen, which shall form the working department, shall be 
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defOted tberefrom ; Idt eadi have & definite duty to perfonn, and get 
tlienurelyeB indlvidtiaUy up in the special work they are going to do. 
A president mnst, of course, be elected ; one that can preside oyer 
eadi comndttee is generally considered the best arrangement. The 
appointment of treasnrer will complete the working staff. 

" Another form of developing open exhibitions is to utilise a local 
society as the nucleus. This is a capital plan, and one that can be 
specially recommended. It has its adyantages also in enabling' 
members to compare the specimens they are produdng with those 
of the recognised type that grace the show pen. The method 
I advise is not to have separate local classes, but have local or 
members' prizes. First, let all compete together in open competi- 
tion, the judging book (of which more anon) being so arranged that 
there is no distinguishing mark as to. which are the local or members' 
exhibits. By this means an impartial adjudication is at once assured. 
The judge, having thus awarded the prizes, should then have the 
members' numbers given him, in a separate judging book, to award 
what prizes are to be given to them. 

*^ An excellent plan of insuring members taking an especial interest 
in sudi a riiow, and, moreover, to act as an incentive to increasing 
and Improving their own individual stock, would be an entire division 
of profit, according to a scale, among those who won ; in order even 
to further encourage them, it might be arranged that those obtaining 
a card should have a share in the division. 

** It should not be forgotten in this, as in any form that may be 
adx^ted for gettmg up an exhibition, that the most important officer 
is tibe4Mor0tary, and while on theione hand no one should aspire to 
i^at officetill he feels prepared to cany oat to the letter such an 
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ondertaking, it should be borne in mind by those with whom 
he ia associated that at least a hearty vote of thanks is due to him 
at the finish. 

''The consideration of the rules bring to a conclusion the chief 
features under the head of Exhibitions. The following, which were 
compiled by me, and have been found to work well, will, perhaps, 
serve as a guide; and, finally, let me advise that whatever rules 
are adopted, they be abided by without fear or favour. 

'* Assuming the Secretary is prepared with a list of donors, and a 
rough, estimate of probable receipts and expenditure, I will now 
consider the arrangement of classes, together with how many are 
to be provided. Here again I will submit a compilation of my own, 
which will be found to represent the requirements of the Fancy 
fairly well. It must not, however, be taken as a complete list; 
and while opining that an abbreviation of it wiU be generally 
arranged (the most desirable form of which I will endeavour to 
give), I purpose showing how further classes could be advan* 
tageously—- and, I trust, ultimately will be— adopted. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF THX 

IiONDON AKD ATiTi BXrOIiAND BABBIT BZHZBITION. 



1.— The Prizes will be.open for general competition. Eaoh Ezl^ibitor will be 
required to pay an Entry Fee of 3s. 6cU for each Pen in Classes 1 to 16 indnsiYe, 
and2B.6d.in Selling Classes, 17 and 18, which MUST be remitted to the Secretary 
by Cheque, Post Office Order, Postal Order, or Begistered Letter, and accompany 

Certificate of Entry on or before , after which date none can be 

received. One penny postage stamps will only be received at the rate of thirteen 
to the shilling. 

2.~Exhibitor8 kust state on the Entry Form thb hamb, aoe, and six of the 
variety. Specimens entered in a wrong class will be necessarily excluded from 
competition for the Prizes. Entry Fees of Pens not occupied will be forfeited. 
Entries must be made on the Forms supplied by the Secretary, and no alteration 
whatever can be made in certiflcates after they have been received. 

3.— Exhibitors xvbt also state the prices at which they will sell their 
specimens, to include package in which they are sent. What appears to be a 
prohibitory one may be named, but if claimed at the price stated, must be sold. 
Should two or more persons claim the same Babbit, it shall go to the highest 
bidder. Ten per cent will be deducted on all sales at the catalogue price, and 50 
per cent, on any excess realised above that price, and can only be effected through 
the Secretary— the Prize, Y. H. C«, H. C, and C. Pens— not till after 6 o'clock on 
the first day of Show. 

4.— Pens will be provided, and labels sent for each pen. The reverse side of 
each label must have the sender's name and address legibly written thereon- 
together with the name of Bailway— for the return journey. Several specimens 
may be sent in the same package, provided they are properly divided and 
separately labelled ; and in the event of one or more being sold, the seller will be 
charged Is. for each package. 



6.— All rabbits must be delivered (carriage ftee) at on 



by , or will be too late for competition. They can be boolked fram. all ports 

0/ tlia JKrin^dom to place of exhibition. If the carriage cannot be paid through, 
notice must be previously sent to the Secretary, together with the extra carriage, 
or the specimens will not be received. 

6. — In the event of there being not more than 8 Entries in a Class, 4 prizes only 
will be awarded ; for 6 Entries, 3 prizes ; four Entries, 2 prizes ; if less than 4, the 
Entrance Fees will be returned in full (except Class 16). The First Prize will not 
of necessity be withheld, it being left to the Judges' decision as to the specimen 
being of sufficient merit. 

7.— In Class 16, which is intended to encourage or bring into prominence avt 
other varietyt the Entrance Fees (less Is. per pen) will be divided to a scale among 
the Exhibitors in this Class. They also compete for Special No. . 
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8.— The Judges appointed to award the Frizes will be instrooted to disqualify 
and mark any Exhibit which in their opinion has been tampered or improperly 
dealt with, and no appeal from their decision will be entertained on any ground 
whateverj the Entrance Fees in each case being forfeited. 

ExTBA Bulb.— In the event of a protest being lodged against an award, any 
special exhibit or exhibits, the individual so protesting shall be required to deposit 
£1, as security for its lM>n4 fide character. It shall then be examined by Judge or 
judges, committee, and a nominee of protestor. The amount to be forfeited if the- 
protest turns out frivolous, but returned in fuU, and the exhibit or exhibits 
disqualified where protest is found correct. 

9.— In classes where Specials, to inclusivct are awarded, the money 

prize will be withheld ; the remaining ones, to , being in addition to the 

prize money. Specials and are for competition among Exhibits that Tiave 

not toon any ot^er Special Prize. 

10.— NoTB.— Particulajr attention is requested to a new illuhzitatbd card intu 
Lops, Dutch, Himalayan, Angora, and Belgian Hare on it, prepared expressly for 
this Exhibition, the prize ones being Blue and Gold, and the V.H.C., H.C., and 
C, White and Gold. These will be posted clean to each Su<k3essful Exhibitor, 
without extra charge. 

11.— The greatest care will be taken of the specimens, but the Committee will 
not be responsible for any loss or damage, from whatever cause arising, the 
specimens being at the sole risk of the Exhibitor. In case of the death of any 
specimen it will be returned to the owner. 

12.— No person will be admitted to the Exhibition Boom during the jruDGuro 
undar any yreitnce toTiat^ver, excefpt fhose ootually eiigaiged in fhe arrangemenU ; and 
during the Show the whole of the specimens will be in the custody of the Com> 
mittee, who are non-exhibitors, and may not be touched or handled by the Owner, 
or any unauthorised person, under any circumstances. 

13.— The charge for admission will be. First day. Is. f^m 2 p.m. till 6 p.m. 
from 6 p.m. till 10 p.m., 6d. ; second day, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., 6d. ; 2 to 5 p.m«, 
8d. ; 5 till 8.30, 6d. A free ticket will be sent to each exhibitor of 2 pens and 
upwards. 

14. — Catalogues and List of Awards will be forwarded on receipt of 7d. by 
evening post first day of Show. Special arrangements are made to insure this. 



15.— The delivery of the specimois will take place immediately after 
and none will be allowed to leave before that time. 



16.— Post Office Orders and cheques to be made payable to the 
and the Money Orders payable at 

*Bj Order of the Committee, 



Han* Secretary. 
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CLASSES AND PRIZE LIST 



OF 



IiOVBOir AirD AIiL BHeiiAVD BABBIT BZHIBZTIOV. 



ClaflflM 1 to 16 indiiaiTe, 39. 6d. ; SeUing ClasBee (17 and 18), Ss. 6cU 



FSBJB ADMISSION TICKETS wOlhemtitio EKkibiion of Two P«iw and ETpwM^ 



CJsAtB. 




riBST. 


8scoin>. 


THIBD. 


■OUKTU. 








£ 


s. 


d. 


B. 


d. 


S. 


d. 


S. 


d. 


B. d. 


1 


Lope, Mlf -oolonr, buck or doe 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


2 


M yellow and white, „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


8 


„ tortoiflesheU, „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


4 


,, any other colour, „ 
Silver Grey, medium shade, „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 
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5 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 
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„ light shade. „ 


1 








10 
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6 


5 
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7 


Sflyer Cream or Fawn, „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


8 


Silver Brown „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


9 


Belgian Hare „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 .0 


10 


Dutch, black and white or 
























blue and white, „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


11 


Dutch, any other colour „' 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


12 


Angora „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


IS 


Himalayan „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


U 


For the finest litter of any'N 
variety of Babbit (Lops j 
included), to be snown [ 














































with their mother, not > 
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10 
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5 
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less than three in num- 1 
























her, or exceeding 9 weeks \ 




















* 




in age J 






















15 


Heaviest Babbit, any var., „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


16 


Any other variety „ 




En 


trance 


Fe< 


w Dividi 


Bd(l 


lule 


7). 


17 


Selling Class (Lops), price 
not to exceed 25e., „ 


1 








10 





7 


6 


5 





4 


18 


Selling Class (varieties). 
























price not to exceed 15s. „ 


1 








10 
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6 


5 





4 



EVTBIBB ClOSB 
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Name, Age (if known), Sex, and Prioe must in all oasea be filled in. 

FORM OF ENTRY 

OP THX OBAVD 

IiONDOV AirP Alila imQJJLSJi BABBIT BZHXBZTZQK. 



Entries close 



-, after which date none will he received. 



Certificate of entxy, to he filled np and returned to the Becxetazy, with the 

proper Entrance Fees. 



This column 

for Secretary's 

use only. 


CLASS. 


BBBSD. 


SIX. 


AGS. 


£ 


PKZG] 
S, 


B. 

d. 


% 








• 





I hereby enter the above Babbits subject to the Bules and Begulations of this 
Eihibition, and enclose • to enable me to exhibit the same. 



Entrance Fees. 
Catalogue 



& s. d. 



Please to write clearly and distinctly. 



Name. 



Address. 



Date. 



Cheques and Money Orders to be made payable to the 



Catalogues and Awards (7d.) posted first day of show. 



No<«.— Entries can only be received where accompanied with the necessary Fees. 
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«Afisammg that a more extended programme is contemplated, 
and that it is the committee^s wish to issue a schedule that shall 
embrace erery * shade of opinion' up to date, let me, at the outset, 
caution against a too reckless step in this direction, as it is 
far preferable to have small b^innings, with fair representation, 
and then to gradually extend the prize list only so far as circum- 
stances and support warrant. 

" A ' complete ' schedule would embrace seven classes ' for lops, 
viz., black and white, yellow and white, blue and white,- tortoise- 
shell, grey and white, and two for self colour, which should be 
divided into bucks and does, on account of the number that have to 
compete together in this class. Silver-greys would have two classes, 
medium and light shades, to meet the views of the many breeders 
of this variety, though, individually, I consider the medium shade 
the more correct representative. Silver-creams of the old style, and 
silver-fawns of the new, each have an increasing claim on show com- 
mittees, and many persons hold them equally entitled to two classes 
as silver-greys, a point I can hardly at present agree with. Still, 
' perfect ' classification should embrace each. Silver-browns will be 
found worthy of a class. For Belgian hares there would be two 
classes, divided into bucks and does. Himalayans and Angoras 
will, I believe, ultimately be divided according to sex, and it would be 
well worth the experiment to provide two classes each for them. 
Dutch should be divided into five separate classes, according to 
colour : black and white, yeUow and white, blue and white, tor- 
toiseshell, and grey and white. Fatagonians is another variety 
much neglected as a class, perhaps due to a supposition that they 
are allied to Belgian hare. It is hardly necessary for me to point 
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oat this mistake. No Belgian hare of the Patagonian type 
would reoeiye an award or notice by any one who undentanda 
his duties as rabbit judge. I recommend a class to be proTidedt 
for Polish, as they haye their admirers and belieyers ; and although 
all the white rabbits exhibited are not entitled to the name, there is 
neyertheless a distinctiye characteristic about the Polish type that 
can be recognised. Andalusian and Flemish Giants — yarieties little 
known vet this country — ^will generally find sufficient Q.ccommodatiQii 
in the w^ght classes, leaying them the option of competing in the 
* any other yariety ' class, which will take in Siberians, Aby9sinianSy 
and such other yarieties as from time to time the iuyentiye aud 
experimental fancier interests himself in producing. 

i^The sub-diyison of the litter classes presents difficulties not 90 
easily proyided for, it being obyious that a breeder of any spedflo 
yariety will most naturally ccmsider his are specially worthy of dis- 
tinction and recognition. The method I originated at the third All 
England in a measure meets the difficulty, by offering medaUi for 
certain specified yarieties, in addition to any prize money they might 
win or position they might occupy in the class. Three classes 
would, howeyer, be a more comprehensiye arrangement, yiz., one for 
Lops, one to include Silyer-greys, Silyer-creams, Silyer-browns, and 
Belgian hare, the other comprising Himalayan, Angora, Dutch, and 
any other yariety. It is yery necessary that the ^ ticked * yarieties 
should compete together, as this special distinguishing feature is 
hardly deyeloped at nine weeks, and for yery obyious reaspnei no 
litters should be exhibited older than eight or nine weeks, any more^ 
than we should now allow a class for bucks and does exhibited in 
pairs. But, whateyer classificatigfn is proyided, take especial care^ 

BB 
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tlQit the judge is not honied, or in any wny interfered with ; liar 
although the same iremark can be well applied to jnd^g generally^ 
it is especially important in jadging litter classes. 
' '< Finally, three selling classes, arranged in the same order as sug- 
gested for litters, would make a prize list with a grand total of 
thirty-three classes, which, as before mentioned, I advise being 
lipptoached * with care,* is nevertheless one that I ultimately hope 
to see adopted. 

- <* Having gone to the utmost limit, we will now go to the other 
extreme, and consider the case of committees of combined ezhi- 
bitions) who, while not caring to go in for a large rabbit prize list, 
are yet anxious to have them represented in their show. Icommend 
to their attention, however, the old adage — ' What's wortii doing' at 
lill is W6rth doing well* — and when we add to this the fact that 
with rabbits it most decid^jr pays better, I shall have placed b^ore 
theix' notice a suffldently d^nite inducement for liberal oonsiderai- 
tton ; as an addendum to which — though it is, perhaps, hardly neces- 
4Bia)ry, for coiiimittees of Mrell arranged shows now generally recognise 
the importance and justice of distinct adjudication — ^I may Mmind 
them thait rabbit exhibitors have just as much daim to h&ve theii^ 
ipedmens judged by those who have made rabbits their study, as 
poultry ot pigeon exhibitors havd the right of refusing to submit 
their exhibits to rabbit judges. 

• **The very l6wtet number of classes introduced should be /Ottr^ 
iriz. ; 1, Lops, i^y colour or sex; 2, Silver-greys; 3, Any other 
Tariety ; and 4, Selling Class of any Variety. 

** The next step wotild be ^ da^Bts : 1, Lope, self colour, buck 
^rdoe ; 2, Lops, broken <3blour, buck or doe \ 3, Silver-grey, buck 
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or doe ; 4, Belgian Hare, buck or doe ; 5, Any other Variety, buok; 
or doe ; 6, Selling Cla88, any Variety, price not to exceed 21a*,; 
back or doe* 

" Next, and a useful sohedole, eight ckuses : 1, Lops, self colour, 
buck or doe ; 2, Lops, broken colour, buck or doe ; 3, Silver-grey, 
buck or doe ; 4, Belgian Hare, buck or doe ; 5, Dutch, buck or doe ; 
^, AngORi or Himalayan, buck or doe ; 7, Any other Variety ; S, 
Selling Class, any Variety, price not to exceed 2l8., buck or doe. 

" An improvement would be ten claxaes : 1, Lops, self . colour, 
bucks; 2, Lops, self colour, does; 3, Lops, broken colour, buck or. 
doe ; 4y Silyer-grey, buck or doe ; 5, Belgian Hare, buck or doe; 
6^ Dutch, buck or doe ; 7, Angora, buck or doe ; 8, Hinudayan, * 
buck or doe; 9, Any other Variety, buck or doe; 10, Selling Class, - 
amy Variety, price not to exceed 21s., buck or doe. A different 
arrangement in this class might be made to suitr drcumstanoes,! 
by leaving out one of the self colour classes, making the ot^er. for. 
bi&ck or doe, and substituting either another silver*grey class, to- 
make medium and light represented, or silver-cream class, or adding, 
another selling class, in which case make it lops, 25s., and varieties, - 
158. Two sdling classes invariably pay well, or a litter class could 
be iubstituted. 

''A capital paying and comprehensive schedule would be fourteen 
classes : 1, Lops, self colour, bucks ; 2, Lops, self colour, does ; 3, 
Lops, broken colour, bucks; 4, Lops, broken colour, does ; 5, Silver- 
greys, medium, buck or doe; 6, Silver-grey, light, buck or doe^. 
7, Silver-cream or Silver-brown, buck or doe; 8, Belgian Hare, 
buck or doe.; 9, Angora, buck or doe ; 10, EUmalayan, buck or doe ; 

11, Dutch, buck or doe ; 12, Litter, any variety ; 13,. Selling Class^ , 

bb2 
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lops, price not to exceed 25s., bnck or doe; 14, Selling Class, 
tsrieties, price not to exceed I5b., buck or doe. This oonld, of 
course, be varied by omitting two lop classes, giving one of them to> 
silver-creams and the other to any other variety, or an additional 
Dutch class, or instead of the lop classes as they stand give one for 
self colour, one for yellow and white, one for tortoiseshell, and one 
for any other colour. This is, of course, subject to variation, 
according to the ntanher oj any given colour that i» out at (he time ihe 
exhibition takes place, Grenerally a class for black and white is^ 
considered an essential feature in a lop programme. 

'* According to the ever varying taste — for there is a fashion even 
in rabbits— so will alterations and additions be necessary. For 
instance, at the present time two classes for Silver-greys are con* 
. sidered the correct thing in anything like an extended programme. 
It is, of course, better to add classes in addition rather than sacrifice 
older established representatives. Litter classes are great favourites 
just now, and pay well. A sub-division of the Dutch class is 
certainly demanded in an extended prize list, and is also productive 
in entries. I think, however, I have fully explained the require* 
ments both large, medium, and small, and shall only remind the 
reader of the desirability of enlisting someone well posted in what 
is likely to be required up to date when the schedule is in con* 
templation. 

'*The next point I have to consider is the actual amount of 
cash to be offered, a fitting accompaniment to which will be the 
entrance fee. Of course, low entrance fee and liberal prize list are 
undeniable attractions, but, unfortunately, at times leave a balance 
oa the wrong side. They are only safe where the donations and 
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flpedalfl are large, or the *^ gate '* is likely to be remuneratiye* A 
large entry does not necessarily mean recouping committees for low 
lees, from the simple fact that there is a certain definite cost on 
each pen exhibited which has to \% provided for, 

" No prize money should be less than 10s. for first ; in fact, many 
exhibitors will not send if less than 15s., and a great many, also, 
do not mind the extra sixpence in entrance fee when the first offered 
is 20s. I consider the best inducement is offered to exhibitors where 
the prizes are more in number, say, four or five, embodying a rule in 
schedule such as 'No. 6, All-England,' which, while it allows 
exhibitors to compete for the premier prize if their exhibits merit 
it, prevents a loss from accruing on any class where entries do not 
come in sufficiently. 

" First 10s., second 6s., third 48., fourth ds., would be a capital 
arrangement for a 2s. entrance fee ; 12s., 7s., 5s., ds., would take 
well at a 2s. 6d. fee, with the selling classes at 2s. ; 15s., 10s., 5s. 
has produced a large entry at a 8s. fee, but I think 15s.) 7s. 6d., 5s., 
and 4s. would produce a better, and only increase the prize money 
by Is. 6d per class, and I think fairly represents the fee — ^the selling 
class fee should be as low as possible. ; 20s., 10s., 5s. I do not think a 
good distribution of 35s., but were a committee prepared to issue 
this amount, I should prefer 15s., 10s., 6s., 48. as the division. This 
is the largest amount of money that can be offered for a 8s. entrance 
fee, with 2s. 6d. selling classes ; and although it is, perhaps, rather 
more than committees at first would care to go in for, I especially 
commend their attention to it. £2 68. 6d. distributed as per All 
England prize list, viz., 208., 10s., 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., is the utmost that 
can be given for a ds. 6d. entrance fee, with 2s. 6d. selling classes, 
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while the hirge entry proves it to be the most popular anai^gementw 
If higher prize money is ^ven, carefully estimate how much more 
iff required in the way of entrance; and, although I strongly advise 
this fee to be kept as low as possible, I caution committees against 
adopting the too ready suggestion from many of ezceptionaUy low 
entnmce fees. A fitting conclusion to the list is an illuminated prize 
and commendation card. These trophies, which are much valued by 
exhibitors, should be posted clean to each successful competitor. 

•' Having decided on the rules, dimensions of prize list, and judges 
— ^for the names should always appear in the schedule — it is well 
to obtain from several printers an estimate, only take care to have a 
sufficient number printed. Entry forms (a copy of which, for con* 
venience, I have embodied in these notes) must also be included. 
Nexffix the date of show, look through each of the journals devoted 
to these matters and ascertain fixtures already announced, taking 
' care that you do not clash with any of them. This should be 
arranged two or three months before your exhibition is intended to 
come off. This decided, write to the editors of these papers, asking 
to have it inserted in column of ^ Shows to Come.^* About six 
weeks before the exhibition takes place advertise it in those papers, 
and continue to do so till the show takes place. Do not let me be 
misunderstood on this point of advertising. I ocmsider many failures 
are due to a show not being sufficiently advertised; and from 
practical experience I am satisfied that it is false. ec<Hiomy to 
endeavour to save under this head. Anothervpoint— -always adver- 
tise the judge or judges selected. 

* In The Bataar the fixtures are not ingerted free of cbaive, but, IngteadL the amumnco- 
xnent will be made three times a wedc, from the time of fixmg the date of the show to the 
day of holdhiff, for the smn of 10s. This is exdnidva of any .ordiijaxy Mdnttfiaaaunt wbioli 
may also be inserted.— Ed. 
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<< These essential preUminaries being arranged, and while schednleB 
are being printed, secretaries should prepare a list of exhibitors aa 
follows : — Obtain from erery available source catalogues of showa 
held during the preceding twelve months, and having prepared an 
alphabetical address book, go through each catalogue and post namea 
and addresses of all rabbit exhibitors in it. The applications for 
schedules can also be similarly written in as they are received ; thia 
will save much time in despatching them when they come from 
the printer's. 

** Meanwhile arrangements will have to be made in respect to 
pens, though, of course, the number cannot be given ; and although 
I have at the commencement advised, where space is a eonetderation^ 
TBxjmg the ^ize of pens, there are two decided objections to the 
plan being generally adopted : first, in the numbering you may find 
the small ones come just where lai^ ones are required and vice 
vered; secondly, and what is especially important, the doors of the 
18in. pens are far too small to admit of the easy removal of the 
specimens. 

" Schedules and entry forms will, of course, be despatched as soon 
as they are ready, an expeditious method being for one person to 
fold and put them in wrappers, another to address, while the third 
calls out the name and address from the book prepared, ticking off 
each as finished. A month before the show is generally sufficient to 
send them out, provided the show and its classes are previously 
announced. 

''This part of the performance being accomplished, prepare a 
sheet of foolscap /or each class, columns ruled the same as the entry 
form, and as each entry paper arrives post the entries in their respective 
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claaseB, ticking the form in red ink against each entry as it is done^ 
leaving the marginal or secretary's colomn open. If the show is a 
▼eiy large one it is better to file the entries alphabetically-^in any 
case, pin each initial (name of exhibitor) separately. Very few 
entries will come in before the date announced for closing. The 
msh comes on that day, and not nnfrequently a day or two after. 
Some exhibitors have, unfortunately, a knack of not sending till the 
last moment. If they only knew the extra labour this costs the 
secretary, I am certain they would give it earlier attention. It is 
always as well to arrange for entries to dose about ten days before 
the exhibition takes place, for while on the one hand it is desirable 
to dose — and as many committees do— on the eve of the announced 
date, it is neverthdess hard lines to turn entries away if the time 
hamed allows a margin. 

'* Haying ascertained the actual number of entries, labels must 
be at once obtained and printed on both sides, as follows: — 

FORM OP LABELS. 



TO BE DELIVERED IMMEDIATELY. 

LIVE AND VALUABLE ANIMALS 

TO THB 

Babbit Exhibition, 



HELD AT THB 



Must arrive not later than 



Pen No,. 



Cla88_ 



Price. 
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LIVE AND VALUABLE ANIMALS. 



B1GTUBNJBD 7BOM 

___Rabbit Exhibitiau. 



^^ Name 




By what Rcvil 

__^ y 

'* Before labels are sent to the exhibitors it is obvious that th6 
entries have to be numbered, and I shall assume they are all entered 
on the paper sheets before mentioned, arranged in the order of the 
classes. Commence with Class 1, and in the margin number the 
whole of the entries consecutively through each class to the finish. 
It will thus be seen why no labels can be sent until entries are finally 
closed, unless you add A, B, or C to any entry that comes in late. 

*' The entry forms have now to be numbered in their margin and 
arranged alphabetically for the index. Begin with A, and haying 
exhausted that entry form — ^putting upon it the number and class on 
that particular member^s labels, taking care to tick off each number 
as it is done—the labels can then be at once posted to the exhibitor. 
On this point, just a hint — ^tie a piece of string from one eyelet hole 
to the other and slip the postal wrapper through it (if more than 
one, string them all together) ; this is the only safe way of sending 
them. A plan was adopted some time since of puttmg a metal clip 
through wrapper and labels to hold them in, but I believe the postal 
authorities objected^ and charged as for letters. 
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*' Having made up the entire catalogue and posted off all labels, 
which should be done not later than five or six days before the 
show, place the former in the hands of the printer, in order to get 
a proof as soon as possible. 

*' Timber will also have to be obtained for the bottom of pens, 
&o. It may assist m making an estimate for a show to know 
that boards Sin. wide, ^in. thick, and 12ft. long can be obtained for 
7d. each if a quantity is taken. Two of these answer for 18in. pens, 
but for 2ft. ones, four 6in. wide give the width without wastei If 
the timber can be hired, so much the better, otherwise sell it for the 
best offer after the show is over, unless you can store it for an 
annual affair. Of course, each item will be entered in a cash book, 
80- that at the finish it can be gone over and audited. 

*' Have a separate book, in which the name and address of each 
.person who applies for catalogues is written in, ready /or sending off 
direetly the prine list comes in from the printer^s. If you Qaa anange 
with the printer to have the awards printed in the margin of the 
catalogue so much the better ; otherwise, or in any case, have some 
copies of the catalogue ready the day before the show. Anothsr 
book, in which any special food exhibitors require their specimens to 
have, may be given, which I found useful, and prepared thus : 

SPECIAL FEEDIKG IKSTBUCTIONS. 



xo. ov 
pxs. 



POOD. 



S8 

63 
185 
Etc. 



Soaked Peas and Crashed Oats. 
No Qreen Food— Oats and Water. 
Soft Food. 
Etc. 



It is important that another book should be prepared for the 
sales, &c. I append a copy of one am^iged ior i^yself : — 
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**With the preparation of judging books, which ahonld always 
be got ready the day before the show, the prdiminaiy duties of 
secretary are finished* These judging books can be obtained at The 
Field office, 346, Strand, W.C., and fall instructions are contained 
in them for filling up. The judging books should be prepared oyer 
night. 

''If possible, also arrange that all specimens shall arriye and be 
penned the night before the show takes place, in order that the 
judging can commence as early in the morning as is consistent with 
the time of year and the convenience of those most concerned. As 
the judging slips are handed in, so should the awards be marked in 
the margin of several catalogues, one of which will form '* copy '^ 
necessary for the printer, who, I need hardly say, should receive it 
as soon as possible after the last award is made, it having been 
previously arranged with him to have them done off at once. 
Simultaneously with the marking of the catalogue the awards should 
be placed on the pens, the pen number being marked in each comer. 
Plain cards answer best for this purpose, and as they frequently get 
bitten or otherwise spoiled, clean, and, if possible, fancy cards 
should be subsequentiy posted to each successful competitor. 

'' All telegrams should be dispatched without delay, and letters 
replied to by as early a post as possible; and although many 
questions which are addressed to a secretary appear to him, and, in 
fact, are, of a trifling character, he must not lose sight of the fact 
in replying to these trying missives that while he, from his very 
position, may be fully posted up in the matters inquired after, the 
exhibitors are not so similarly advised. 

*' When a specimen is sold place a sold ticket on the pen, send a 
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post card off to the exhibitor announcing sale, and before the^zhibite 
are unpenned prepare from the sale book fresh labels for those 
purchased, and tie them to each pen. Of course, all the rabbits wiH 
be got on rail without delay after the closing of the show. 

<<I think I haye now touched upon every leading feature connected 
with exhibition management, &c., so far as the secretary is con- 
cerned, except the final squaring up of accounts. Having thus far, 
then, brought matters to a satisfactory termination, I advise a well* 
earned rest for a day or two, so that with renewed vigour he may 
set himself to the arrangement of each successful exhibitor's account, 
sales, &c.; and, in conclusion, let me urgently advise a prompt 
settlement There is no individual feature connected with show 
management that develops lasting and meritorious credit alike to 
the secretary and those concerned, or enhances the future chances of 
success of any given exhibition, more than prompt payment of 
prizes and settlement of all things financial. 

« Turning to matters that affect exhibitors, it might not be Out 
of place to advise them of the immense importance of a strict ob-r 
servance of the rules. Most especially is it important to make 
entries on, or, what is still better, before the date announced for 
closing. Another feature equally essential is sending the necessary 
remittance voUh the entries. If prompt settlement of prizes is 
essential— K)n which point there is no two opinionch— the payment 
of fees Is equally so. 

^< On the getting up of specimens for show — ^for which condition 
IS the all-important point — so much has already been written in the 
preceding pages of this work that little remains to be said. I 
venture, however, to give two or three hints. No specimen should 
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«v«r be^pent to aa ezhibiticui suffering from any oantagioiu diaea^O) 
which, although not perceptible to the general public, is nevertheleas 
known to its owner. Be verse the case, and si^posethat a valuable 
rabbit of yours caught a complaint at a show and died therefrom, what 
would you say or think? With regard to feeding I refer the reader 
to my notes under this head, pp. 289 to 292. I only just remark 
that there is no means of feeding that will recover an ezhibitioik 
speexmen that has been tooribee? death. A long continued capeful 
treatment, combined with deanlinese, good food, and rest, is Aa 
antidote-^and okiy antidote — for such exhibits. Sugar, mixed with 
tea leaves, and added to the usual soft fbod, gets the coat into fine 
condition; but bruised linseed* (not the* common linseed miaal) 
is generally used^ and I think can best be recommended. For a 
flianlar purpose the various condiments now before the public aie 
used by many more or leas successfully. I have found that of- 
Messrs. Ruymp and Go. yeiy good. 

** The great point, however, is to keep your rablnta when they are 
at home in as nearly the same conditions as they will' be^ subject to 
in the show pen. This is hi^y important, and there is & great deal 
more in it than many credit. Of two evils, that of highest tarn* 
peratore is the worst; it is apt to throw them into moult and prodnoe 
loose coats. A medium, course is the b^st to adopt. 

^'I have nohesitatiou in as9ertingthat the chief misehfefy^ther to 
present condition or general constitution of exhibition spedmena, ia 
du^ to their — on many occasions-r-only too long journeys to bnd from 
ihci shows, boxed up in oompartmenits wherein they can ha;rdly tKm^ 
ipid.kept under tiliese conditions for many hours. Who \a to wonder 
4t their not being in. * show form ? '—or at what, if they cot^ speak 
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they would tell 70a, was more acceptable— early or sudden death,* 
when subjected to these unnatural conditions? I ant sure eidiibitoni 
have only to have this clearly placed before their notice to at onoe 
adopt the obvious remedy. Hampers are capital; and to their 
credit be it noted I have never yet heard of a death occurring in 
them. They are, however, hardly suitable for winter travelling. 
Boxes are usually employed, and when properly prepared are 
unequalled. No rabbit, weighing say up to Sibs., should be sent in a 
box or part of a box of less capacity than 18in. long, ISin. wide, and 
llin. or more in depth. If heavier, larger in pildportion ; but plenty 
of ventilation must be provided ; the best plan is to cut Y notches 
round the edge prior to fixing on the lid. Boxes of square or oblong 
shape have the objection that when on the rail they are packed 
together too close, a feature that, while it commends itself to railway 
officials, is decidedly against the well being of the living enclosures. 
• '^' When such boxes are used, I nail small projecting pieces on the 
top' and sides, so that a current of air can pass between. A good 
plan in arranging the box<es as described is to nail slips of perforated 
zinc outside over the ventilation holes, this prevents injury being 
done to the occupants in transit. I am aware that what I herein 
advance would alter the existing airangements of rmany; it will, 
however, require no pen or argument of mine to remind them that 
the loss now and again of' a valuable specimen places a considerable 
balance on the wrong side of the account^ and should act as a 
powerful incentive for incurring a little extra carriage to and from- 
the place of exhibition. 

'^'I now come to judging, and when I describe: it as the vitally 
important and culminating feature of exhibition life, I am satisfied 
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]jb 18 only a re-echo of the opimon of those especially conoemed, 
yias., ezfaibitozB, I need hardly refer to what is now rapidly 
becoming an established fact, that duly appointed judges who for 
years have made rabbits their study should always be engaged aa^ 
adjudicators in the rabbit dasses in place of the apologies for 
judging that have been only too frequently employed in the past» 
when our unfortunate ^ bunny * had to put up with just a look over by 
a poultry judge after he had already had too much to do in his own. 
particular classes. In advancing this I am not assmning that some 
poultry and pigeon judges do not know the points of a rabbit — ixt 
from it. Each section of a show, if classes are decently fitted, 
provides sufficient work for any one man to do, provided his awards 
are carefully and consistently made. 

**The combination of natural gift and study that makes the 
judge embraces a knowledge of the especial features and points of 
each variety of the fancy rabbit that is brought before him, 
knowing how to value each of those points that present themselves, 
combined with decision on the whole, and, finally, principles which 
are capable of standing the test of investigation, 

*^ As one that has been before the public in the capacity of judge 
for some years, I may perhaps be pardoned for making one or 
two observations. Judging cannot be learnt from a book, and not 
always from attending shows. Points of given value may be 
used by those anxious to test individual awards ; but, as a matter 
of practice in actual judging, they are scarcely ever, if at all, used, 

*^In judging lops, the ear has only to be laid on the rule for 
length and width, and the accustomed eye at once takes in and 
values the other points. 
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*^ Similarly with •ilyer-greys, erennesB, then, what ia equally 
important ticking; ears, feet, tail, ahape, all follow, and are 
impreBsed on the retina of the judge's eye. 

**Then again with silver-creams, eyennesa and a good ground 
colour, not obscured by white, generally known as silvering, ears, 
feet, &a, foUow in similar order. 

« Then as to silver-browns. The too-silvered specimens do not 
really represent this variety. True we want evenness at extremities, 
but all the beautiful characteristics of a breed must not be 
extinguished thereby. 

<^For Angoras we must have wool, not hair, and en passant 
I might remark that a bad specimen rarely mats, and good ones 
should not be allowed to. Condition in this variety is especially 
important; tufted ears I rather like. 

** Himalayans, colour on feet — ^Mnd ones especially — ^is most 
valuable because most difficult to obtain. When nose, ears, tail, 
and these match, and are really dark, it may be looked upon for 
the time being as a ' clinker.* 

** Belgian hare ticking is of the greatest value, especially on the 
hind and fore feet ; ears not too long, about i^in. to 5in. is now 
about the desired length, and must be well lined, the less dew 
lap the better, and as little white on the belly as possible; not 
too heavy, about 81b. or 91b., and as much Uke the wild hare 
in appearance as possible. 

'^ Dutch — ^the blaze a long wedge, if possible running through the 

ears, leaving a little margin round each, extending well away round 

the eye, so as to giye an ^ all round * look ; the saddle cut clear away 

of the fore feet, but not too far back ; hind feet, stops about lin. 

oc 
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** FatagOnians should be heavy, and not less -'han 121bs. ; a greyer 
colour than fielgiau hare ; ears rather long and inclined to curve at 
the tips. At this time good specimens are scarce, 

*< In the litter class, or okunes, I have before remarked that the 
judge should in no way be hurried. He should have put in his 
judging book, againtt each pen number, the age, according to the 
catalogue, of eatfh ent^. 

<^ Of the other varieties that now and again present themselves, 
sufficieiii has ahready been written. 

** It only remains for me to add (and critics take note) that no 
specimen can be properly judged unless taken from the pen and 
<x>mpaied with each representative in its class that is not obviously 
<mt ol the competition. 

''In conclusion, while I fear that what I have written may not be 
always understood, let me ask my readers to place that construction 
ttpon all I have said that may seem to tend to the advancement of 
our friend the rabbit. Such throughout has been my intention.'* 

Mr. W. Heath, the veteran and highly esteemed judge, gives 
ios the following notes; and as Mr. HeatVs experience is second 
to none, his remarks will be received with the respect due to them. 
He says: 

* *'I should like to offer a few remarks on exhibiting our pets. 
The first and grand point is to get specimens fit for showing, and 
then to show them in proper condition ; it is a well known fact, that 
if you want a good article you must pay a good price for it, and I 
should advise all good fanciers, not to stand at trifles, to get 

.good specimens or pedigree stock. I might quote as an authority 

• 

Mr. F. B. Banks, who, when in the fancy, always went in for 
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the best, and the consequence was, that he took one hundred 
and sixty prizes in two years ; and although it is certain that all 
cannot do the same, for more than one reason, yet it is within 
the reach of most fanciers to have one or more good specimens, 
and having them it is possible to breed others. 

*'When I speak of showing them in proper form I do not 
mean that you are to tamper with them; for instance, I 
strongly object to anyone colouring the nose of a lop, or 
removing grey hairs, or pulling the ears until they are knotted 
or drawn out of the sockets, and as pointed as a meat skewer. 
Then with regard to the Dutch specimen, there is a great deal of 
deception practised with them, such as picking out dark spots on 
the white, and cutting out foul marks when young. I saw one 
the other day come from the north with a mark where a white 
mark had been cut out of the back two inches long, and the 
place showed quite a deep seam, but they did not quite cut 
out the white hairs, and a narrow streak of white made its 
appearance after a while; and although the owner gave a long 
price for her I would not have given more than a half a crown. 
I have also seen specimens exhibited at one show, and shown shortly 
after you might see short hair growing through the skin. I think 
the Dutch specimens are the most tampered with, but I have seen 
the beautiful Himalayan with their feet, and sometimes their noses, 
coloured. I saw a specimen the other day which had rubbed the 
colour on to the white and showed quite red. The Angora escapes 

» 

the hand of the unprincipled exhibitor, and the Belgian hare is 

seldom touched ; but I have seen the white bars on the front feet 

stained. Silvers also escape the manipulator. 

oc2 
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<*I adyise all exhibitors to keep their speciineDS when at home 
at about the same temperature as when they are at shows; 
for instance, if you take lops out of a very warm shed and show 
them under a tent they are likely to take a cold or start into moult 
very rapidly, and that often kills them, and the foreign yaxiefcies are 
also liable to start moulting and unfit them for showing. 

*' Haying been a breeder of rabbits eyer since I was a little 
boy, with the exception of a short period, and as I am now 
fifty yean old; haying judged at most of the principal shows, 
and being the oldest member of the Kent and Surrey Fancy 
Babbit Society, haying joined it when it was held at the 
Bosemary Branch Tayem, Feckham, about seyenteen years ago ; 
and as I haye been appointed one of the judges of the aboye 
twice eyery year since I joined, I think I may claim to know 
something about judging rabbits. 

*' I haye always found the first and greatest point in judging 
is to look with a single eye at the s{»ecimens, without any fear 
of offending or pleasing, and always to judge the specimens, and 
neyer the owners. It is a known fact that there are many who 
are not yery particular as to how they tamper with the judges, 
so long as they can get prizes. I haye seen exhibitors go round 
the pens and drop a little chaff, or grass, or green food, or any- 
thing of a particular nature, to mark their pens. I am not 
speaking of rabbit fanciers only, but also of poultry, pigeons, 
and small birds. Once when judging at the Alexandra Palace 
a breeder came up at the back of the pens (as the public were 
shut out from the front by barriers) and enquired the numbers 
of seyeral pens and was quite indignant with me because I 
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would not tell him; and not long ago I saw in the papers that 
an individual sent hia number to a judge. Nothing ia more 
dishonourable than for anyone to try and pervert judgment, and 
nothing would more tend to make me look unfavourably on 
an eiddbit than to know it belonged to any one who would 
act so meanly. 

**As regards the points of judging; I will first take lops, as 
they fibre my favourite breed. Some argue that they should be 
judged by a great number of points, divided into properties. I 
have judged them this way and find it will come to the same 
thing as taking the properties in the ordinary way. I consider 
the first and most important point is length of ear, the next 
width, then colour, next carriage, then eye, shape, and make, last, 
but not the least, weight. I consider the greatest point is length 
of ear, and therefore that if rabbits tie for points, the length 
should take precedence. Some of the old fashioned fanciers 
stick out for colour only, in judging the broken colour rabbit 
(for instance the Old East London Club gives five prizes for 
this property only), that is, the best coloured rabbit, no matter 
what other points it may have ; thus, if a fancier has a black and 
white rabbit 23in. by 5fin. with 6 properties, and it has a few 
white hairs too many in his markings, or a little rusty colour, 
but it is worth, say £10., and another has one of good colour, 
18iin. long, 4^in. wide, worth about 5s., the 5s. rabbit beats 
the £10. one, which in my opinion is absurd. I consider the 
the value of the specimen should be taken into account, 
particularly in judging a mixed selling class. 

**Next I will offer a few remarks on the silvers. I admire 
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the medium shade mo«t, as yon get the nice ticking, and not 
too creamy, or top dark. The points I look for are miifonn 
colours, as to body, tail, nose, ears, and feet, a good bold 
eye, short ears, and a well formed body. 

"The silver-cream, and silver-brown I jndge in like manner. 

''The Belgian hare is a very handsome creature, and I 
endeavour to select as near as I can the specimen that most 
resembles the English hare, with short ears and black edges to 
them, full eye, long thin fore feet, with the brown colour right 
down to the toes, no dew lap if posaible, and the body a 
reddish brown, with plenty of black hair ticked through the 
coat, the hind l^gs well covered with the brown. 

''The neat little Dutch, are very difficult to breed perfect. The 
main point is the marking, nicely shaped blaze running through 
between the ears, and clean cut round the body, not touching 
the fore legs, the white on the hind feet about l^in. long cut 
square, the colour very distinct. 

"The Angora is a very handsome creature, and requires a lot 
of care in preparing it for showing, as nothing looks worse 
than a specimen with its coat all matted. The points are short 
ears, long wool, of a very fine texture. 

"Himalayan rabbits look very handsome when they are good 
specimens. The points require to be uniform and as dark as 
possible. 

"The Fatagonians are often put into the Belgian class, but 
they are very different, the ears are longer and turn over at the 
points more, they are thicker set rabbits, their coats are longer 
and of a rather darker grey." 
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Bj these few remarks fanciers may see the way in which 
their specimens are judged. 

^* Many fanciers commit a grave error in the way in which they 
send their pets to show; some make heavy cumbersome boxes, 
with little ventilation, others very small affairs unworthy the name 
of show boxes, and badly ventilated. At the late All-England 
show the consequences of this were fearful, over twenty dead, three 
in one box, all very large specimens, the size of each compartment 
being 16in. by 9in. by 9in., with very little ventilation, and about 
the size I should put small specimens of the foreign varieties in. I 
advise anyone who does not posc^ess a proper box, to procure a 
starch box, the size of which is 18in. by 13in. by 9in. deep, and bore 
about six holes in each end, three or four in each side, and one at 
each comer of the top, so that if any other box is packed against 
it in the railway it will not stop all the ventilation. Another good 
thing is an American cheese box, with holes bored all round the 
top, for the railway companies cannot pack them very dose together. 
Baskets are the coolest things for hot weather, but the worst of 
them is that the companies* servants throw them about in a careless 
manner, and if the rabbits are rather old, and have long toe 
nails, they get fixed in the wicker work; and I have seen their 
shoulders dislocated, or they have been otherwise lamed on long 
journeys from this cause. 

*^ The illustration represents a box suitable for sending two lop 
rabbits into any part of the country. Some fanciers make them 
with a light frame, fitted and hung to the top edge of the box so 
that when the lid is open for ventilation the animals cannot get out. 
The division (A) is made to remove easily, so that if you wish to 
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r^Dore it to iom] a doe aikd ttUcr in, yon cut do it witlt mm. Ilie 

box it made el Hiin pine wood for Mf^iatm, and when made m 
Ilia, deep, inflnHing tlie Ed, whidi ia IJin. deep. I oae a hiathnr 
haadle on tite tap for canring it by. lite Ud ii hniig with i^a. 



Fib. C EiHiBinOB Box fob Two Kibbttb. 

braw bntts, and a quadrant (B) ia pot at one end, two gun caae 
bolbB (C) to fasten it by, and a leatiier atiap (D) in like ccntn. 
Iron bos cornera are acrewed on to protect it from bong brokoi, 
and holea abont jin. for ventilation are added, as ahown, in the t«p 
and aidei of the lid and the enda of the box." 

Mr. G- Johnson, of Kettering, givee the following ini 
acoonnt of the eaily days of rabbit exhibitions : 
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** In the early days of the rabbit fancy, we did not have q^ecsial 
rabbit judges, such a thing was not known except at dub 
shows, when the judges were selected from amongst its membera, 
rabbit' shows being entirely local* At that time an All Eng- 
land Babbit Show was not dreamed of, much less heard of. The 
All England Shows then were for poultry and pigeons, and oeca* 
sionaUy the committees would put in a class for lops only, foreign 
varieties being scarcely known or recognised as fancy rabbits. 
After a time this state of things was altered, through the 
indefatigable exertions of that friend and admirer of poor bunny, 
the late Mr. C. Rayson, of Didsbury, near Manchester, who first 
exhibited fancy or foreign variety at Bochdale, after trying for 
several years to get permission to exhibit a few pens. He 
succeeded at last, and exhibited a pen, when these peculiar rablnts 
were admired by all the visitors, in fact they were the attrac- 
tion of the show, and the • committee saw that it was advisable to 
extend a class to foreign varieties. Thus we got our lop class, 
and foreign variety class, and, after a time, one for weight. 
This last class did not pay, and was discontinued, though it was 
the means of bringing out many extremely fine, heavy specimens, 
many of which weighed from 151bs. to 201bs., and in one 
particular instance, at Bingley, a doe turned the scale at the 
great weight of 211bs.* She was a yellow and white lop. I 
think it would have been much the best to have retained a 
weight class as it gave breeders an inducement to breed for 
size as well as other properties; and in breeding rabbits we 

* In one of the editions of Moubray's book it is stated that at Lord Somerrille'g 
Agrioultnral Show, date not mentioned, but probably about the year 1821^ some rabbita 
were exhibited which weighed iMb. and npwaidB. 
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dhoald ever have the ii^le «8 w«& aa the show pen in view, 
because, no mattar hmr eaxefnlly paired up and bred, there is 
always a aurplas stock that is only fit for table porposes. At 
these shows, the officiating poultry and pigeon judges after they 
had gone through their thankless task, and were tired out, and 
with heads aching from the crowing of the cocks and the 
cackle of the hens, would be called upon to adjudicate upon 
the rabbits. One of the committee would pop up just as they 
were going away to dinner or to get some refreshments, ' Will 
you be so kind as to just look through the rabbits.' *WeIl,' 
say the eminent judges, ^We do not imderstand these things. 
*0h, they are only rabbits/ would be the reply, as if the 
animals were of no importance, though their owners had paid 
their entry fees and eiq>ended cash on their carriage by rail. 
After a little persuasion, seeing they could not get out of it, 
they would reluctantly walk along the pens, give poor bunny 
sundry pokes with a stick, put on the cards, and walk off, 
the whole job perhaps taking from two to five minutes, perhaps 
twenty specimens being judged in this way. I know of one case 
where twenty-four rabbits were judged (if I can call it so) in the 
space of two minutes. 

"But thanks to Mr. C. Rayson we have a better state of things 
now. I think I heard some one say there is room for improve- 
ment yet. Well, perhaps there is, who will dare to say there is 
not? There undoubtedly is much taking place with regard to 
judging which ought not. I remember being engaged to judge 
rabbits at a well known show, and the morning post before I was 
off brought me two letters, which read as follows : — 
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***Dear friend, I have entered the Himalayan I pnrohaaed of 

you at show, its number is 26, do the best you can for 

ma I am judging at show, enter all you can, and I 

will do the best for you/ 

<'The Himalayan got all it deserved, yiz., H.C I did not 
enter at ' show. The other letter said : — 

<'*I have made six entries, viz., two sSrer-greyB, wineii 
cannot be beaten, yon will know tilie old buck, the other is running 
a bit at the eyes; one Angora, the buck I bought of you; 
a Belgian hare, the very best coloured one I ever saw, and 
although he has lost half his ears it ought not to hinder him 
from winning ; the other two are a silver buck and a Dutch black 
and white doe, in the selling class. Now I hope you will do 

the very best you can for me. I am judging at show, 

enter all you can, and come yourself, and I will do the best I 
can for you.' 

'^His rabbits got what I believed they deserved, but I did 

not enter at show, nor go. I do not know what these 

so-called honourable judges thought of me, neither did I care. 
I made up my mind many years ago when I was first called 
upon to judge, to make my awards to the very best of my 
ability to the right specimens, let them belong to friend or foe. 
I do not say I have not made any mistakes — ^where is the man 
that has not? But I do say this, whatever errors I have made, 
have not been intentional. 

'' But to return to the judging. In former times I remember, on one 
occasion, exhibiting a real perfect little blue Dutch, without a fault ; 
I have never seen its like since, though I have bred thousands, 
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and floorai of them winnen ; the odier entrieB in the daas were two 
flilyer-greyB, one Himalayan, with a half -white foot, spot, or tick on 
nose, and an Angoira. Mr. Hewitt waa the jtidge. He gave first 
and second silvers, third Himalayan, my dntdi H.G. I was dis- 
gusted, and vowed I would never exhibit another rabbit. Bat 
time wore on, and with it came changes, for the time came when we 
got a rabbit judge. Mr. G. Rayson at the earnest solicitation 
of a few fanciers consented to act in some cases without either 
fee or even his expenses being paid, such was his desire to see 
justice done to poor bunny. The consequence was that fanciers 
increased, the entries became large, and committees were 
compelled to consider the interests of rabbit fanciers by maldng 
more classes. But some fanciers got dissatisfied, said strange 
things about Mr. C. Bayson, and others who were officiating 
as rabbit judges wanted committees to elect whom they thought 
they should like. The Northampton committee, getting some- 
what puzzled as to whom to elect as judge, decided that the 
judges should be voted for in the following manner, viz., e^ch 
exhibitor should name the person he preferred to judge, and as 
many entries as he made should count as so many votes for the 
judge he had named. I remember there were twelve judges 
voted for in all, Mr. Bayson heading the poll, whilst I waa 
second, and the entries were by far the largest ever brought 
together. The committee decided to have two judges instead of 
one, and I was elected to act with Mr. Bayson, and this was 
the first time that two judges were engaged at an All Engkmd 
Babbit Show. Mr. Bayson was a strictly business man, and 
made his awards to the very best of his ability, though I have 
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heard him spoken ill of ; but for the matter of that I may add 
that I never knew a judge or an officiating person in anything 
that got everybody's good word. Neither is it to be expected; 
for two pairs of eyes are sore to see things in different lights^ 
however well up in the properties of the same thing. It is 
perhaps as well that this is so, for if we could all see alike^ 
interest in competition would fail. We should know then what 
would win for a certainty, without going to the show to see, imless 
some new specimen was brought out every time, which we could 
not expect. Under present circumstances such is not the case. 
We see one specimen winning at one show but being beaten by 
one which it had previously beaten at another show. Beginners 
and novices cannot understand it, and say there is something 
wrong, forgetting that it is another pair of eyes that has judged, 
or that the circumstances are different. Perhaps it is only a 
question of condition having changed, one has gone off, whilst 
the other has improved. Condition is a very important matter 
in the exhibition pen. I have heard it said that putty and 
paint hide many faults in wood work, so does condition in 
exhibition stock. Never exhibit your stock unless it is in first 
class health, and you may depend upon it you will have far 
less cause of complaint than if you are careless about condition." 
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Diseases and their Treatment-^Rahhits not subject to 
Disease — Prompt Attention — Prevention — Isolation 
— Abscess — Canker in the Ear — Cold in the Eyes — 
Cold or Cough — Cold in the Head, or Influenza — Colic 
— Constipation — Diseased Liver — Dropsy, or " Pot 
Belly " — Ear Gum, or Wax — Eruptions — Festers 
— Fits, Megrims, or Dizziness — Inflammation of 
the Uterus — Insects — Diarrhtea, or Looseness — Loss 
of Appetite — Mange — Matted Hair — Moulting — 
Ophthalmia — Paralysis — RedWater, or Discoloured 
Urin e — Scu rf — Slo b bers — Sn uffies — So re Hocks- 
Sore Mouth — Sores — Surfeit — Tape Worm — Teeth, 
Overgrown — Tumour. 

Rabbits are not liable to numeroua diaeasea, if ^ej are kept with 
care; but, if the proper attentiom are not giren and the ntleB laid 
down for thdr treatment disregarded, a varied of ailments will be 
the reaolt. Babbits naturally have strong and hardy conatitu- 
tioni, bnt when in domeaticaldon they ate attacked by any com- 
plaints, they aie generally of a serious kind, which, withont prompt 
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attention, soon terminate fatally. Some animalB are much more 
liable to disease than others ; some will live all their liyes without 
once having refused their food (and that, as a general rule, is the 
best test of a rabbiVs health), whilst others will be 'a constant care. 
When a rabbit is too quiet, sitting in the comer of the hutch, and 
not caring about the feeding time, sickness may be expected ; it is 
rarely that a rabbit in health, even with its feeding trough still sup- 
|Aied, will not caper about. 

Some diseases or complaints are much more easily cured than 
others, and frequently the most troublesome to treat are the least 
serious in their nature, whilst often a complaint from which a rabbit 
is suffering for the first time, and which, if promptly and properly 
met, would have easily yielded, proves fatal. One thing is certain, 
that the old adage, *' Prevention is better than cure," is as applic- 
able to the diseases of rabbits as to those of man. All complaints 
treated in time, or when in the first stages, are more likely to ter- 
minate favourably, and save a great amount of anxiety and trouble, 
than if they be allowed to go for some time unheeded. Every 
rabbitry should contain its medicine chest, but the less demand there 
is upon its resources the better. 

All rabbits suffering from mange, scurf, snuffles, or other con- 
tagious or infectious complaints, should at once be separated from 
the others, and all feeding troughs scalded out, and the interior of 
the hutches limewashed before being again used. Sick rabbits 
should always be put by themselves, as they can then receive the 
necessary treatment, and they will not be disturbed by the move- 
ments of their companions. 

We here acknowledge, with much pleasure, the great assistance 
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we haye feoemd in the oompilatioii of this chapter from the many 
gBntianen who have so kindly and readily giyen the benefit di their 
ei^erienoe ; espeoiany Mr. W. Heath, the well-known fimder and 
jvdge, and Mr. Hn^ Dalziel, the author of *^ DiBeases of Dogs/* 
and oHier gentlemen. Readers cannot but appreciate this aocnma- 
lation of knowledge as to the most approTcd methods of treating 
disease. 

Absoewi.—- This may be known by the presence of a hard Imnp, 
aooompanied by nnnsoal heat and tenderness of the part, and as it 
matores it beoomes soft. 

Treatment, — ^When ripe, open it freely with a lancet, and squeeze 
it, giving as little pain as possible to the patient. Afterwards bathe 
with warn water. The womid should be kept open for a couple of 
days, or it will gather again. It is advisable to keep the hair round 
the abscess cut short, or it will become matted with the discharged 
pus. If the abscess matores slowly, it may be assisted by hot 
fomentations or a stimulating liniment. Flowers of sulphur may 
with advantage be mixed with the food. Plenty of new milk 
should be given, as often the rabbit will not eat anything; bread 
may be added to the milk, if the patient will eat it. 

Appetite, Loss of. — See '* Loss of Appetite.** 

Blindness.— See ^< Ophthahnia." 

Boflji.— See « Abscess," " Eruptions," and " Sore Hocks." 

Canker in Ear. — ^The symptoms are a thick yellow discharge 
from the inside of the ear; the eye on the side that is affected 
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appears to be very weak, with a slight discharge ; the rabbit 
loses condition and does not relish its food. The discharge from 
the ear arises from ulceration in the deep recess, and is difficult 
to cure. 

Treaimient, — Clear out the discharge by a little pressure and a 
sponge or soft rag soaked in warm water, but care must be taken 
that none of the water falls into the ear. When dry, apply a 
lotion of sulphate of zinc 12gr., water 2oz., wine of opium 1 dr., 
mixed : or a mixture of one part of Groulard's extract of lead to five 
parts of pure olive oil. The head should be held on one side, and 
about half a teaspoonf ul of either of the above poured into the ear 
twice a day. Feed upon the best food ; and extra care in this re- 
spect* will be required, for if the rabbit becomes weak, its chances of 
recovery are very slight. In similar cases in dogs the following has 
proved curative, and favourable results might be expected from it 
with rabbits: Mercurius (mercury) trituration No. 3, dose, one grain, 
or as much as will cover a threepenny piece, not piled up, twice a 
day. Decrease the doses as improvement takes place. 

Cold in the Eyes. — This may be known by the inflamed con- 
dition of the eyes, and from the running of water or tears from 
them. 

Treatment. — ^Bathe the eyes once or twice a day with sulphate of 
zinc lotion, 2gr. to the oz. 

Cold in the Head, or Inflnensa. — This is generally indicated 
by sneezing, running at the nose, and general languor. 

Trealmtent. — ^Put three grains of nitre (saltpetre) in the mouth,, 
twice a day for a week, and less frequently as the cold abates. 
During the progress of the disease the animal should be kept 
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wimif aad wmn bread and milk or other nmilar food gmo it 
dailj* Vety IHUe green food dioiild be given. (See ako under 
«' ftraffles.**) 

Cold or CSongli. — The sfoiptoms are generally liaUesBnesB and 
loaa of i^ypelxfte, acoompamed bj a more or leaa aevere coo^. 

TreaJtffMftd. — ^Warmth and freedmn from dran^teareof pfimary 
importance. Gire plenty of soft hay, and twiee a day ei^t drops 
of tweet spirit of nitre in a little milk. Give warm food nig^t and 
morning. If the patient will not yoluntarily drink the milk and 
nitre, the mixture mnat be ponred down ita throat from a teaqKxm. 

€k>]io*— ThiB ia often caused from feeding on improper food, or 
from constipation. The animal is restless, and seems in pain, and the 
belly is more or less distended with wind. 

Treaim&nJt. — ^If from the first mentioned cause, the food should be 
dry, as recommended in the chapter on " Feeding ; '* and if from the 
latter, Mr. Heath^s remedy of a little salts and senna, with a few 
•carraway seeds in it, should be tried. See " Constipation/' 

Oonstipatioii* — This is a complaint which seldom makes its 
appearance, and is not generally very difficult to cure. It is caused 
by an excess of dry food, without a proper allowance of water or 
•other liquid. The rabbit so suffering may be seen sitting quiet in 
some comer of the hutch, quite regardless of food, and sometimes 
the body is swollen. 

IVeo^men^ — Keep the patient warm and dry; supply it witli 

, .green food, as clover, vetches, chicory tops, and even a cabbage 

leaf or two (though these last are objectionable for rabbits in 

iiealth) will be found beneficial, and as green food of this kind is 

Always acceptable to rabbits, there is little fear of their not eating. 
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but caution must be exercised in not allowing too much, and when. it 
has accomplished its purpose, it must be gradually disoontinuedy and 
a return made to the general mode of treatment and feeding. Should 
this vegetable diet fail to produce the desired result, in a day or two 
a more powerful remedy may be tried, as a little salt and water, 
which at this time will be drunk with a relish, or 12dr. of 
Glauber salts may be dissolved in a pint of water, and two table* 
spoonfuls given twice a day. Generally, three or four doses will 
accomplish all that is requisite. Mr. Heath says that he has found 
salts and senna, with a few carraway seeds in it, the best medicine. 
He has had rabbits which were quite distended with wind com- 
pletely cured in one night by this treatment. Mr. J. Taylor, of 
Hanley, who had a valuable rabbit that had been suff^ing from an 
obstinate case of constipation completely cured by following a pre- 
scription of Mr. Firth^s, has kindly sent us the particulars for publi- 
cation. The rabbit had been ailing for some time, it had been fed 
with a variety of green foods, and had even had doses of salts and 
senna tea, but without result. Mr. Firth advised an injection of 
warm water and castor oil, in the proportion of three tablespoonf uls 
of the former to one of the latter, administered with an injection pipe 
fastened to a small sheep^s bladder, followed, if this failed in three 
hours, by an injection of plain warm water, and, if this did not pro- 
duce result, the water and oil to be again tried. He further recom- 
mended as a last experiment that the hind quarters of the rabbit 
should be placed in warm water for about ten minutes. Mr. Taylor 
gave the warm bath as suggested with perfect success, and has since 
tried it in other cases with equally favourable results; 
Cough.— See " Cold." 

dd2 
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DiarrluBa. — See ** Looseness." • 

XMscoloiired tTrine.— See '< Bed Water/* 

DiseaMd Liver.— -This complaint is difficult to cure, and the 
importance of judicious feeding as the most certain preventiye can- 
not be too strongly urged. The attack upon the liver is caused by a 
small parasite, called a " fluke,'' which attaches itself to the liver and 
causes it to decay, and eventually to become almost rotten. It may. 
easily be known that a rabbit suffers from this complaint by the diffi- 
culty the animal has in breathing, which is heavy, and at times ac- 
companied by an audible noise. The patient eats well and seems 
otherwise in heialth, and does will rear their litters -when thus at- 
tacked ; but, as may be supposed, the offspring are not so strong and 
healthy as those bom under more favourable circumstances. ^ If the 
rabbit be of little value, it had better be killed at -once; but if a 
valuable one, to attempt the cure, or at least retard the progress of 
the disease, may be worth the trial. 

Treatment , — ^K the appetite and digestive organs are in a healthy 
state, give one grain of calomel in two doses, at intervals -of twelve 
hours; give plenty of fresh air without draught, and keep the 
hutch clean and dry. In the analogous disease, which proves so 
destructive to sheep, particularly those fed on low and marshy land, 
the following has been • used with good effect, and may prove 
valuable in the rabbitry :-^Take of nitre in powder 3 dr., ^ger in 
powder 2 dr., common salt Jlb.^ boiling water three pints : pour the 
boiling water over the ingredients, and when lukewarm add 3oz. 
of rectified spirit of turpentine, and agitate thoroughly. The dose of 
this mixture will be a teaspoonful given in early morning, an hour 
before the rabbit is fed, and repeated three times at intervals of four 
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days. It is of the utmost imporHI&nce that the mixture be thoroughly ^ 
well shaken at the moment of pouring out the. dose, to ensure the 
equal distribution of the turpentine. Another form of diseased liver 
arises from derangement of this and. probably the other digestive 
organs, leading to inflammation acute or chronic ; and in such cases 
1 gr. of grey : powder (mercury and chalk) may be given twice a 
day ; giving, with other green food, a fair proportion of dandelions. 

Dindness.— See << Fits/' 

Dropsy, or ''Pot Belly." — ^This disease is peculiar to young 
rabbits from six weeks to six months old, and is caused by the hutch 
being too limited in size (and that often dark and damp), combined 
with an excess of wet, green food ; too much food at one time and not 
enough at another, is also a frequent cause of pot belly. The body 
of the animal becomes swollen in the lower part; for awhile the 
patient will eat with an appetite indicating perfect health, but if no 
means are resorted to for its recovery, its relish for food lessens, and 
it will pine away. 

Treatment — Separate it from the others, and give plenty of room 
for exercise ; a run upon the dry ground for an hour or two each day 
in warm weather will be found beneficial. Give dry. food, as barley, 
oats, split peas, malt coombs, leaves of the oak tree dried ; and after 
a few days of this regi/men, a little water may be given, also a sprig 
or two of sage, parsley, thyme, or ivy leaves, if the rabbit will eat 
them. Carrots will be found advantageous if given in small quan- 
tities, but they must be given sparingly, as the too free indulgence 
in succulent diet was the cause of the mischief. This complaint is 
seldom seen in the rabbitry of an experienced fancier, as he has 
learnt that dry food is the most safe and economical. 
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Caukor.— See " Canker in Ear.*' 
Ear QnoBBLf or Waac. — ^This complaint is not (except in caaee of 
total n^lect) fatal to rabbits, but is very tronblesome to some 
animals. Some seem never to have their ears made sore by it, but 
to have them always filled up with scabby excrescences clinging to 
the interior, for which yeiy little positiye cause can be assigned. 
With rabbits of the same litter and in the same hutch, and conse- 
quently with the same treatment, it will be found that some are 
perfectly free, and with ears always clean, whilst the others require 
constant attention and treatment for the removal of the wax. The 
ears of all rabbits should be occasionally examined to see if they are 
free from such attacks. It has sometimes been thought that short 
and erect-eared rabbits are more liable to the afSiction than those 
with lop or hanging ears, and that falling dust from an imperfect 
floor of a hutch overhead, which erect ears might receive, acted as 
the irritating cause, and formed the nucleus of the secretion ; but 
experiments have not proved the truth of this supposition. When 
the ears are so encumbered, the rabbit seems to avoid being handled 
by them, and shrinks as with pain, which is evidently experienced. 
: Treatment, — ^The most simple and effective remedy is to remove 
or loosen the wax with the quill end of a feather, or other blunt 
smooth instrument, avoiding the giving of pain as much as possible. 
Allow the rabbit to shake out the loose particles, and then sprinkle 
into the ear, as far down as possible, flowers of sulphur ; repeat this 
two or three times, at intervals of three days, and probably without 
further aid from the quill, except it be to remove some large piece 
deep in the ear, the cure will be complete, and many months may 
elapse before it is again necessatry to repeat the treatment. Another 
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remedy is to drop a little sweet oil of almonds into their ears twice a 
day, until the sores are softened, and then remove them with a soft 
rag or sponge. If this leaves the ears inflamed, dress them with 
sulphate of zinc lotion, 2gr. to the oz. 

Smptloiui. — ^These appear at first sight like a -^hite scurf, 
bat i^Km examination little sores will be found, which cause the 
hair to come off. The impurity of the air in which the rabbit 
lives frequently causes such appearances. The hair will grow 
again when the blood is more pure and the skin free from the 
eruptions. 

Treatm&ni. — Apply to the part affected a thin ointment of 
lard, flowers of sulphur, and a little carbolic acid, all well mixed, 
and used every other day. A good lotion is carbolic acid and 
glycerine (British Fharmacopceia) loz., laudanum 2oz., water 3 
pints, carbonate of potash 2dr. This should be applied twice 
a day. If the pustules are at all like boils, which require relief 
when ripe, they may be opened with the lancet, but it is not 
advisable to use it except in a real case of need. Keep the patient 
warm, but allow plenty of fresh air, and a cure will be effected in 
a short time. 

EjeSy Inflammatioii in. — See ^' Cold in the Eyes." 

F9flrter8. — 'A rabbit will, from fighting or other cause, get 
wounds, and, from being in a weak state of health, these will fester 
instead of healing healthily. Festers are also caused by dirt or other 
foreign substance gettii^ into an open wound. 

Treai/memb.-^^Eindi the soft place where a head is forming and lance 
it ; press out all matter, and. sponge the part dean ; then dress with 
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the following ointment, to prevent matter reforming: Take levi- 
gated red precipitate idr., bluestone (sulphate of copper) in very 
fine powder, l^dr., spermaceti ointment loz., carefully mi.:ed. 
Feed with soft food and mix in it a little flowers of sulphur. We 
have seen it recommended to apply a cold water compress, or 
bandage, after lancing, as tight as the animal can bear it, changing 
this twice a day, and keeping it as wet as possible by placing a little 
oilskin between the inner and outer bandage. 

Fits, MegrixuSy or DininesB.— It is not very often that 
rabbits are attacked by fits, but when such is the case it is only too 
evident by the manner in which the head is held (which is generally 
leaning on one side as if a stiff neck were the cause), a wQdness 
about the eye is observable, the limbs are weak, and the animal 
seems to stagger in moving; when taken up it will apparently 
swing about in the hand, and when placed upon the ground roll over 
several times in the most frantic manner, as if suffering the most 
acute pain, and, after several convulsive struggles, lie as if perfectly 
exhausted, with one cheek upon the ground, and the whole head 
distorted so as to present anything but an agreeable appearance. 
The cause may generally be attributed to a defect in the digestive 
organs, from which the stomach becomes over weighted with food 
(for the rabbit will usually keep eating, suffering as it is). When 
the attack is treated in its early stages it is seldom fatal, except in 
old rabbits. Does suffering for three weeks with these attacks have 
been known, after recovery, to give birth to several litters. 

Treat'm&}^i, — ^The rabbit should be kept warm, yet not too dose, 
for free circulation of fresh air is essential to its recovery ; administer 
4gr. of powdered camphor in two teaspoonfuls of tepid water 
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every day for a week, if it be neoesaary to ;do ao for that length of 
time ; but probisibly after the fourth day' a change for the better will 
be noticed ; the head will be held more in the natural position, and 
there will be a firmness in the limbs, as when in health.' When these 
fayourable symptoms are presented, give the camphor every third day 
for 'a week or so more, and in smaller quantities, until p^ect health 
is riastored. Give a liberal supply of herbaceous food (if to be had), 
as green clover, dandelion, turnip tops, not forgetting a little sweet 
hay and crushed oats. When the bowels are in a healthy state there 
will not be much to fear. . Mr. W. Heath says that bleeding from the 
gums above the front teeth, and doaes of camphor water, as already 
recommended, is the treatment most likely to be of permanent 
service, though a complete cure is rarely effected. 

• 
Sair, ]Catted.--See << Matted Hair.'' 
Head, Cold in the.— See >« Cold in the Head.'' 
Hocks, Sore.— See " Sore Hocks." 

. InflammatJon of the Eyes. — See ^* Cold in the Eyes." 
Tnflainniatioii of the Liver. — See *' Diseased liver." 
Inflamniation, of ^ the Utems. — ^This occurs at times to does 
when proper care has not been used in pairing them, and what was 
said in Chapter XiV. in reference to this subject should be observed, 
and then little danger need be apprehended of the rabbits being 
troubled with the complaint. It is a troublesome disease to cure, 
especially if not observed in time ; the cure usually occupies two or 
three weeks. 
^Veatmen^.— Keep the rabbits alone, give a liberal supply of food 
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of the proper kind, and apply the undermentioned lotion with a 
sponge to the part affected, onee a day for three days, then eveqr 
other di^, and lees frequent as the inflammation daq^pears, 
iriiich alter three or fonr applications should be the case ; and as 
the natural appearance is presented, a Bttle farther attention at 
intenrals will effect the denied restoration to health. Lotion: Idr. 
sulphate of sdc, Idr. laudanum, diBsolyed in pint of spiing water. 
As this is poisonous, care diould be taken in its use, and the 
rabbit should be held for a few minutes to prevent its Mcking^ any 
off. The following will also be found of great benefit: 2dr. 
Goulard's extract, Idr. laudanum, to 1 pint of water, applied as 
the previous one. The first is the better for its speedy effect, but 
both are valuable. 

Znflneiua.— See <' Cold in the Head." • 

Znaects. — Rabbits so troubled are most frequently those kept in 
cold, damp hutches which are seldom cleaned and purified, and those 
constantly lying upon damp and half fermented bedding, from which 
arise unhealthy warm vapours. These causes, combined with a too 
watery green food diet, will produce the vermin, which will generally 
be found around the ears and forehead. I have seen rabbits almost 
covered with them, and when thus irritated they seem dull, and are 
often thin, as if not well fed. 

!ZV6<»^77i6n^.— Cut the hair short in those places most infested, 
as this will facilitate the application of a sprinkling of sulphur 
(which is always beneficial to the skin), which should be rubbed 
well down to the roots of the hair. Apply also a sprinkling Of White, 
hellebore, which, if blown through a small bellows (to be. obtained at 
any chemist's at a cost of sixpence, as used for insect-pOwdets), will 
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be forced to the roots of the hair, and a few applicatioiis will 
generally exterminate the insects. Hellebore is dangerons, and 
ihoold »be used with caution. The Insecticide Vicat is a good 
remedy, and penny-royal in the bedding is a simple and sure pre* 
▼entive. 

Livery XnflAiaiiMtloB of.-^See '^ Diseased liver." 
LooeenMSy or BiavrlLflBa.— This very frequent aihooient is 
genially caused by a too abundant supply of green food given in an 
unfit condition, such as wet or stale. Rabbits when sttSering from 
this complaint usually become sickly in appearance and thin, as if 
wasting away, which will be the case if prompt steps to arrest it are 
not taken. 

Treabm&td, — ^Place the rabbit in a warm and comfortable hutch, 
supply it with dry food, such as crushed oats and dry bran, amongst 
which mix a dozen crushed juniper berries ; or mix a little oatmeal 
and peameal into a stiff paste, as a more general diet for a short 
time, untU a change is observed in the dung. In the dry oats and 
bran may be mixed a powdered acorn of small size with each feed ; 
as this is a vfduable astringent, no medicine chest for the rabbitry 
should be without it When a favourable change is seen, a little 
water may be given, say two tablespoonfuls every third day. Sweet 
hay will be found of advantage, and will be eaten freely. A little 
ground dnnamon given in new milk is ui excellent remedy. Care 
should be taken to apply the remedies on the first symptoms of the 
disease. Summer time is generally the season in which rabbits are 
most troubled, because of the abundance of green food at hand. As 
will have been seen on pp. 12 and 13, cold water and cold water and 
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nitre are reoommended by some f anders as almost certain cures in 
cases of dianrhoea. 

Xk>M of Appetite. — ^Various causes tend to a disregard Ux food, 
such as cold, stomach or digestive organs disordered by receiving 
injurious food, or in excess ; or it may be the first symptoms of a 
more serious complaint. 

TrecOmeni. — ^A' little stimulant may be used, such as a slice of 
toast soaked in ale, but if this, be refused, the ale may be 
warmed, iand two tablespoonfuls given twice a day, and probably 
two days of such attention will accomplish all that is required; 
or, instead of ale, elderberry wine will be fou]\d beneficial When 
eating is resumed, supply a little bread and milk, carrots, oats, and 
other food most palatable, and but very little special care will be 
needed for a few days longer. Condiments are sometimes useful in 
stimulating the appetite. 

Btange. — ^This differs in some respects from scurf in appearance. 
It is often caused by a too habitual feeding upon dry food, and is 
generally more troublesome in winter than in summer, when green 
food and roots are not easily obtainable. Another cause is the 
want of proper ventilation and cleanliness in the hutches. The 
appearance presented is that of a grey, scaly, hard skin at the 
roots of the hair, more perceptible to the eye than the touch, 
around. the eyelids, nose, and the roots of the ears, and a greater 
or less loss of hair. 

Trea^men^^^prinkle daily upon the parts affected flowers of 
sulphur for a week, and, should this prove ineffectual, apply the 
ointments as applied to scurf; or, melt 4oz. of hogs^ lard, with 
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moderate heat, and add ^oz. of oil of vitriol ; stir well together 
until cold, and apply for three or four days in succession. If the 
conveniences are at hand, the oil of vitriol and lard are easier and 
better mixed cold in a mortar, or on an ointment slab. As this 
ointment would prove injurious to the eyes, care must be used 
in its application. In places where the hair comes off by the- 
application of the above remedies, the following restorative will . be 
found of use— ^oz. honey, ^oz. laurel oil, Joz. linseed oil, and ^z.. 
of onion juice ; mix well together, and apply every other day for 
a week. A decoction of birch is also a simple and effectual lotion 
for the purpose,' and, if sulphur be given occasionally with the 
dry bran or oats, it will be of service ; or a little sulphur may be 
rubbed upon the nose, roots of ears, and around the eyes, as it 
acts as a preventitive to both scurf and -mange, and as .such, is 
more important and far less troublesome than the most effectual 
cure. Mr. T. C. Lord' advises the following remedy, which he- 
says he has found effectual in several exceedingly bad cases, and 
has not had the tendency to turn the animal sickly, which he 
thinks those above-mentioned have : Mix a small portion of black 
sulphur in lard till it forms a kind of salve or ointment, rub the 
parts affected with it night and morning, taking care that it rubs> 
off with the scurf. The animal will lick some of the ointment off ^ 
but this will not be injurious, but rather the reverse. Give the- 
rabbit a good feed of sweet hay at least once a day, and a moderate 
supply of green food, as mange often arises from the want of proper 
succulent food. Keep the hutch well cleaned out, and let .the 
rabbit have a good supply of litter and a drink of acid milk once 
or twice a week. The usual prescription for mange in dogs is the 
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green iodide -of merooiy omtment, made with 1 dr. of tbe 
iodide to 7dr. of latd; and it is wordi a trial with rabbita. 
The omtment should be well rubbed in ereiy day, and any adhering 
to the hair ahonld be carefully wiped off to prevent the animal 
lioking it. Mange being infections, the affected animal should be 
isolated. 

Matted Kair. — The best plan is to use the scissors to open 
4ill the matted wool, carefully avoiding injury to the skin, and then, 
with a patient use of scisson and metal comb (whidi is the best 
for the purpose, being stronger than horn or ttMrtoiseshell), the 
<3oat may be rendered dean again. The skin is often laid bare in 
places by the prooees, but the wool will soon grow again if the 
rabbit be kept warm and well fed, which is necessary after the 
rather painful process. Angoras should be regularly groomed 
with the comb, in order to keep theur wool from entanglement, 
as the more excellent the rabbit is in quality, the longer and 
finer the wool, and consequently the greater its liability to become 
matted. This variety should not be crowded together in hutches, 
as that is the cause of the evil to a great extent. 

Kagrinui.— See <« Fits.'' 

Moiiltixig."-Rabbits when from eight to ten weeks old com- 
mence their first moult, which is not always passed through without 
serious, and, in numerous instances, fatal results. During this 
process of nature, care should be taken to keep the rabbit warm ; 
but it is by far the best plan to let them remain with the doe until 
they are safe through this trying ordeal, which will generally be 
about the tenth or twelfth week, after which the chances are, that 
with due care and attention the patients will pull through. Feed 
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the doe weU with good nutrittous food, as that best tends to the 
strength of the young ones. It will be observed that the fur at 
three weeks is imlike that of ten weeks, and this again is more 
down-like than that of the moulted rabbit. In the second ooyer- 
ing there will be the permanent shades and marking, from whioh 
there will be little or no deviation, except in a few instances. 
The rabbits can be assisted in their moult by giving them plenty 
of soaked peas, and barley meal, with a little linseed boiled. and 
mixed with it. 
Mouth, Sore.— See ''Sore Mouth.'' 

Ophthalmia. — This is most often seen in young rabbits, and 
is caused by the impurity of the hutch, from allowing the dung to 
remain until so saturated with urine that a strong ammoniacal gas 
or vapour is produced. The effect is generally observed in hutches 
with insufficient ventilation, and in time the impurity becomes so 
great that disinfectants and the burning of paper as recommended 
will be found necessary, and for a while effectual. This must be 
resorted to whenever an offensive smdl is perceptible, and it will 
be found advantageous to allow the hutch to remain unused for a 
few days. The effect produced upon the eyes of young rabbits, 
which are very tender, is to give them a sore, swollen appearanee, 
and there is an evident difficulty in opening them ; sometimes th^ 
remain closed for several days. The eye also seems protruding 
slightly from its socket, and around the lid may be seen small 
red pimples, which will often spread to the forehead, roots of the 
ears and neck. 

Treatment. — Remove the patient; keep it in a warm, weU-ven- 
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tilated hutch, and apply with a sponge twice a day a little warm 
mQk. and water, for three or four days, and allow a liberal diet. If 
at the end of that time no improvement is perceptible, as a last 
resource, apply with a sponge a solution of ioz, of white copi>eras 
to a pint of spring water. Avoid giving pain as much as possible, 
for when' the rabbit suffers from this complaint the eye is remark- 
ably tender, and requires delicate handling. Generally in a week 
or two a cure may be expected, if the disease has been taken in hand 
in time. 

Paralysis. — ^This disease generally attacks the hind quarters, 
and for a while renders . the rabbit so powerless that its hind legs 
are dragged along in the most pitiable manner, and remain thus for 
days. . Whenever want of activity : in the extremities is obsearved, 
prompt measures 'should be taken, as every hour is of importance. 
The cause of parsdysis is frequently a damp hutch, more especially if 
it be stood upon -the floor, and ithat neither paved nor asphalted ; 
and J rabbits! running upon damp floors will be found to be more 
subject than others to this serious disease, although rabbits, even in 
weU arranged hutches are also liable, though less so than the others. 
Mr.'W. Heath is of opinion that the immediate cause of paralysis is 
disease of the kidneys, .which causes a deposit in the bladder. He 
founds his belief on the fact that a thick white matter will be found 
in. the bladder on a post-mortem examination being made. 

2V£a^7?i€n^— 4grs. of 'camphor, 2grs of sulphate of iron, mixed 
in a little powdered b'quorice and treacle, given in the form 
of a small pill every other day. Apply also alon^the spine (particu- 
larly in the region of the loins), a little turpentine well rubbed in 
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twice a week. To facilitate this process the hair should be cat 
short ; it will soon grow again. A blister, if it can be retained • 
in the right position will be found of advantage, but, on the 
whole, the other remedies are nearly equally beneficial in resolt and 
more convenient in their application. The following may be used as 
a mild blister: 4oz. of lard, )oz. bees wax, }oz. powdered cantharides. 
The wax and lard are melted together, and the powder stirred in. 
This ointment should be rabbed into the skin or spread on a piece 
of linen and kept in its place by bandages till the pustules rise ; 
spirits of turpentine sprinkled on a flamiel which has been wrung out 
of hot water, makes a convenient bHster. The blister should be 
dressed with olive oU, or spermaceti ointment. Rochelle salts, as 
much as will lie on a sixpence, given once or twice a day in some 
soft food has been recommended. The general health of the rabbit 
is tolerably good during the state of helplessness, and it will eat 
almost as usual, especially for the first few days, after which want 
of exercise tends to lessen its relish for food. The rabbit should, 
be kept warm, and weU supplied with the best and most nutritiofu^ 
food. The attack lasts from six to ten days. 
Pot-BeUy.— See under « Dropsy." 

Sed Water, or Diseolovred Urine.— This is a disease of 
the kidneys (which become inflamed), and though not often fatal, 
requires patience and care to effect a cure. It is caused generally 
by damp and exposure to cold; or, improper feeding will also induce 
it. The symptoms are the discoloured urine, which seems as. if 
tinged with blood, and the patient will appear dull and out of sorts, 
though it will generally pontinue to eajt. ,;.... ; ,, r- . 

EE 
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TreatmetU. — ^Place the rabbit in a warmer hutch, if the one it 
occupies be not comfortable, and supply it with good food — as 
oatmeal, boiled potatoes (given warm), a few oats, a little endive, 
•dandelion, sow thistle, and carrots. Mr. Heath recommends garden 
parsley, given green in summer time ; and in winter parsley which 
has been dried and stored in a bottle may be used. He also advises 
a few drops of sweet spirits of nitre occasionally. Two table- 
spoonfuls of water in which bran has been soaked twenty-four 
hours may be given every day until the urine presents its natural 
appearance, which it should do in from four to eight days. 

Scours. — See ''Diarrhoea." 

Scurf. — ^Tbis complaint is a disease of the skin and is contagious. 
It generally attacks rabbits confined in ill ventilated hutches, and 
most especially when too many are kept in one building, and not 
frequently cleaned out. Babbits in outside hutches are less liable 
to the attack of this troublesome disease. The skin becomes rough 
to the touch, and comes away in little white flakes of scurf. The 
disease especially presents itself on the nose, roots of ears, and eye- 
lids, but it may be noticed almost all over the body. The rabbit has 
a rather more dull and heavy appearance than usual, and if the attack 
be left imcared for, the rabbit will be sacrificed* The patient must 
1)6 well fed, and with plenty of fresh air there is not much to fear, 
providing the disease is treated in its first stages. Directly the com- 
plaint makes its appearance, or is suspected, the patient should be 
jplaced in a hutch remote from the others. 

{Preatment. — ^Tear in pieces an ounce of '' limerick roll " tobacco, 
pour upon it a half pint of boiling water, and, when cool, add 
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six grains of cayenne pepper, and, when well stirred together, 
apply with a sponge to the roots of the hair where aflPected. 
Repeat this every other day, and on the second or third applica- 
tion the scurf will come off, and in all probability the hair will come 
with it; but the latter will soon be restored. Mr. Heath says 
that his experience is that the tobacco water does not remove the 
hair, and that it is on that account the best remedy for scurf. 
Another remedy is sulphur mixed with oil. Whale oil is the 
strongest, but is rather offensive in smell, and need seldom be used, 
though it is decidedly efficacious. When it is of the consistency 
of a thin paste, apply it once every three days, rubbing it into 
the skin, removing the hair with a pair of scissors to facilitate the 
process. Sulphur mixed with lard is also effective as a cure, and 
more agreeable to the patient. Feed well upon moist food, and 
keep the hutch well ventilated, though free from draught. Linseed 
simmered tUl soft, and thickened with barley meal or middlings 
with a small teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur mixed in, forms a 
good food ; a few dandelions may also be given. (See also under 
** Mange.") 

Slobbers. — ^This is a running at the mouth, to which some 
rabbits are subject. The disease, of which this running may be 
said to be the symptoms, is a troublesome one, and sometimes even 
fatal. 

Treatment. — ^Keep the rabbit in a cool, well ventilated hutch, but 
sheltered from draughts, cold winds, or the direct rays of the sun. 
See that its bowels are kept open by a regular supply of green food ; 
and, as a local application, wash its mouth with alum and water 
every four hours. 

EE 2 
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8aiiflMi.-*-ThiB complauit being infectioiis, the rabbit affected 
should be removed from the nei^boiirhood of the healthy onee^ 
In its symptoms the disease bears a strong resemblance to in^ 
flaensa in the human subject, and is to be atbributed to the 
same cause, yis., exposure to cold. Babbits in damp hutches, 
without proper protection from cold draughtst are liable to this 
troublesome and often fatal complaint, which if not attended to as 
soqn as obserrod, requires long and patient treatment. The 
rabbit is heard snee2ing, while a moisture is perceptible around 
the nostrils, and this, if left unattended to, eventually be- 
comes of a thick and glutinous oonsisttocy, and causes diffi- 
culty ia breathing. Loss of appetite foUows, and in a few 
days the nostrils are apparently closed with mucus ; in£bmi- 
mation of the lungs frequently supervenes, and death is the general 
result. 

Treatment, — Let the rabbit be kept waitn and fed well; give 
a few boiled potatoes with a little salt; barley meal mixM 
into a paste and given warm will be beneficial, and cairots 
should form, at this time, part of the vegetable diet. As medi- 
cine, give three grains of sulphate of copper (blue stone), finely 
powdered, every day for three or four days; then, when the 
mucus disi^pears, a cure is nearly certain; but care and special 
attention are required for a few days more, and it will be better if 
a grain of the sulphate be sprinkled with the bran every other day 
until the patient is perfectly restored to health. As this is a 
complaint of which many rabbits that are exposed to cold die, 
too much care cannot be exercised to. prevent the attack. The 
disease will sometimes continue two or three weeks, especially 
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in damp, foggy weather. A useful mode of treatment is to alponge' 
the nose with vinegar and water in equal proportions, as 
wana »^^ the rabbit can well bear it; and aQ mediciQe, give 
one of the following powders three times a day ; Ipecacuanha 
lig^'i James's powder 12gr., powdered nitre 24gr.y pow- 
dered liquorice d6gr.; carefully mixed, and divided into twelve 
powders. Mr. J. Firth says: <' Firstly, isolate the rabbit and 
place it in a warm, dry hutch. Secondly, bed it down with 
sweet hay, and for a few days wash the accumulated discharge 
from the nose with warm green tea lotion, feeding with good 
oatSi swede turnips, or carrots; if the discharge from the nose 
continues, then administer two drops of tincture of aconite 
in its food morning and evening until the patient gives up 
sneezing, and then continue the medicine every ' day until a 
change is perceived for the better'— restoration^ Thirdly, should 
the rabbit discharge from the eyes, and soreness show itself dn 
the nostrils, then wash with a sponge twice a day with .earbolio 
add lotion, one drop of carbolic add to ten of water, being 
careful not to let the rabbit lick the lotion, and the soreness in 
a few days will be removed. Examine the forefeet of the 
rabbit,' and should any matter from the nose be clotted on 
them, wash it off with wann water to prevent it from irritating 
the wound on the nose^ and good results will soon be observed« 
Fourthly, should the rabbit have a bad appetite, give him some 
warm .tea leaves, and almost dry, or, any similar tonic, such as 
€(mdiment in th^ food; Apply these means an.d all will soon 
come Ti^V Mt, Firth has also stated that he hM known 
caseii of hereditary or congenital snuffles resulting from Iweed* 
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ing from a sire Buffering from the disease at the time of 
breeding, and that such cases were generally incurable. Dr. 
Herbert Barham says he has found powdered carraway, given 
in hot meal, superior to all other remedies in snuffles. 

Sore Kecks. — The cause of this is impurity and over- 
heating of the blood, brought on chiefly from improper feeding 
which produce a kind of boil on the under part of the 
hind legs. The disease yery often arises from the hutch not 
being properly cleaned and the rabbit having to stand in damp 
litter. As prevention is always better than cure, the hutches 
should at all times be weU cleaned out, and supplied with good 
Htter. 

SVea^m^n^— Apply some heaUng salve, to be procured of any 
druggist, and bandage the feet up. These bandages the animal 
will probably tear off, so that frequent renewal may be requisite. 
If the soreness is on the upper side of the foot, near the daws, 
there is less difficulty. Another remedy is to bathe the sores 
frequently with sulphate of zinc lotion, 2gr. to the ounce of water. 
Keep the rabbit warm and quiet, well supplied with nutritious food, 
and there is every probability of an ultimate cure. If the sores 
suppurate, or, more plainly speaking, if they run with matter, wash 
the places thoroughly with fresh water and a soft sponge tiU they 
are weU cleaned out ; then if there is any appearance of matter re- 
maining, put on a bread poultice to draw it out. After this is done, 
powder with fuller's earth, and bandage the place well up. Mr. 
Heath's advice is to sew a bandage round tiie hocks and put fuller's 
earth thickly under it, and then wet it frequently with zinc lotion. 
He says that with this treatment he has succeeded when other 
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remedies failed, in the pollard, or monuiig meal, mix once or twice 
a week a small portion of flowers of sulphur, which will cool the 
blood, and at the same time cleanse the stomach. Give a moderate 
supply of dandelion or other green food. The following ointment 
will also be found a useful application in cases of this kind : Pre- 
cipitated chalk 2 dr., carbolic acid and glycerine 2 dr., lard loz. ; 
mixed carefully. 

Sore Konth.— This may be known from the hesitating manner 
in which the rabbit feeds. The cause may be either overgrown 
teeth, or tender gums ; in the latter case the gums will be inflamed 
and swollen. 

Treatment, — ^The treatment when the cause is long teeth is given 
under <' Teeth.*' For sore gums, wash the mouth out with a little 
alum water. 

Sores. — ^n the sore places assume the form of gatherings, which 
is the case occasionally, an application of the lancet may afford 
relief; then wash out all that is objectionable with warm water, 
and a cure will be effected in a short time. 

Surfeit. — ^The general symptoms are the presence of scurf, 
which gives the skin a diy, powdery appearance, and often in- 
flamed patches, which exude a mattery fluid, the hair falls off 
and the animal appears to have mange. 

Treatment — ^Thoroughly wash the parts affected with soap and 
water, and get ^oz. of common shag tobacco, steep it in a half pint 
of boiling water, and apply it to the parts affected with a piece of 
sponge once or twice a day, and give the rabbit a small teaspoonful 
of flowers of sulphur in some soft food twice or three times a 
week. A lotion of carbolic acid, glycerine, laudanum, water and 
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carbonate of potash may be tised instead, Wasb est the hutches 
with carbolic flnld and watw, imd afterwards lime wash them to 
thoroughly disinfect them. (See also "EmptionB^ and "Scmrf^" 
the latter of which is a general title for Surfeit.) 

^ihipe Worm. •— little requires to be said in reference to 
this rare affliction as one of the ills to which rabbits are 
liable, but there are isolated cases when it will be found re- 
quiMte to resort to ^e medicine chest. The rabbit that has tape 
worm wUl generally have a very good appetite, yet be miserably 
thin. 

^eatmnt. — Give 5 to 10 drops of oil of male fern in a syrup 
twice a day for three days. As a rule there will be no difficulty in 
getting the rabbits to take the medicine, for they have no great 
objection to a little sugar in their milk, and bread occasionally. 
After two or three days' attention as described the worms wiU be 
expelled. 

Teethy Overgrown. — ^Teeth often grow to an abnormal size 
and cause the rabbit great difficulty in eating its food. The only 
remedy is to reduce the length by means of a file or pair of wire- 
cutting pliers. These means should not be resorted to until abso- 
lutely necessary, as, the enamel being destroyed, the teeth will decay 
more or less quickly. 

'Tiimbiir.-.Cases of tumour are nQt of frequent occurrence. 
Bztemal applications, by way of fomentations, sean to produce no 
satisfiActory result, and the tumour has^ as a rtiie, to 1)0 cut out. 
Keep the rabbit warm, particularly after any surgical' operation has 
bfien. performed; feed, well, and treat the cue in its first stages; 



aa tlie most faToniable istue ma^ then be hoped for. The operaljou 
ong^t only to be performed by a skilled peiaon. 

Vrlna, Disoolonxsd.— See " Bed Water." 

Utanut, luflammatioii of. — See " Inflammatioii of the 

WiK ia Bami. — Seetmder " Ear Gmn." 
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195 
On the silyer-grey, 202—207 



I. 



Imperfections of lop ear, 92 
Importance of good floors, 239 
ImproYcd hutches of Mr. Heath, 

261—264 
In4uid-in breeding in Dutch, bad 

effects of, 43 
Index for show catalognes, 375 
India and barley meal, linseed and 

brewers' grains, potatoes, 

oil caJce, bran, and rice as 

food, 275—277 
Inflammation of the ntems, 407 
Inflnence of sires, 317 
Influencing judgment, attempts at, 

386, 387 
Influenza, or cold in the head, 400 
Insects, 408 
Instructions for promoting and 

conducting a show, by 

Mr. J. Jennings, 354 — 895 
For special feeding, 376 
Introduction, recent, of tiie Pata- 

gonian, 140 
IsoUbtion, 397 



J. 



Jardin d'Aodimatation, Paris, 
silyer cream rabbits at 
the, 173 
Jennings, Mr. J., system of feeding, 
289—292 
On lop-ears, 104—133 
On promoting and conduct- 
ing shows, 354 — 395 



Jennings, Mr. J., on silyer-grey, 

223—227 
Johnson, Mr. G., on Dutch, 52 

On lop ears, 95 

On silver.brown, 229—232 

On the early days of rabbit 
exhibiting, 390 
Judges, trials of, 353 

Election of, 394 
Judging, 381—384 

Books, 378 



K. 

Keeping rabbits profitably, 324 
The Angora in courts, 10 
Sailing too young, 329 
Kind of land suitable, 344 
King, Mr. C, on lop-ears, 94 



L. 



Labels, 374 

Land, suitable kind of, 344 

'* Lapin " on the Belgian hare, 31 

Legs of the Siberian, 164 

Lemoine, system of feeding, 296 — 
298 

Length of ear of lops, obtaining, 
99 

Leporines, 22 

Letters and telegrams, answering, 
378 

Linseed and brewers' grains, oil 
cake, bran, rice, India and 
barley meal, and potatoes 
as food, 275—277 

Litter and bedding, 305 
At shows, 356 

Litters, number of, 307 

Of Belgian hare, 26 
Of Dutch, 44 
Of Patagonian, 142 
Of Siberian, 167 

Liver, diseased, 402 

Local classes, 860 

Lock, Mr., on lop ears, 94 

Looseness, or diarrhoea, 409 
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Lop^ear, the, 85 

Arguments on obtainisg 
length of ear, by Mr. G. 
Phillips, Mr. W. H. New- 
Und, and others, 99—108 

Breeding, 89 

Breeding hatch for, 255 — 
257 

Oolonrs and markings, 87 

Diffionlty of breeding good 
specimens, 88 

Ear cap, 93 

Genersl Points, 86 

Heat, 90 

Imperfections, 92 

Its origin and native country, 
85 

Obtaining length of ear, 99 

Opinions of Mr. T. C. Balls, 
96—99 ; Mr. B. Dobson, 
96; Mr. E. H. Easton, 
95 ; Mr. W. Heath, 133— 
138; Mr. J. Jennings, 
104—133 ; Mr. G. John- 
son, 95 ; Mr. C. King, 94 ; 
Mr. Look, 94; Mr. J. 
Quick, 95 

Standard of excellence, 138 

Treatment of does, 91 

Treatment of the ears, 92 

Value of good ** all round '' 
rabbits, 86 
Lord, Mr. T. C, system of feeding, 

283 
Loss of appetite, 421 
Lumb, Mr. W., on the Belgian 

hare, 31—35 
Lyell, Mr. J. C, on silver-creams, 
189 

M. 

Management, General of Belgian 
hare, 28 
Of does of Himalayan, 69 
Of the PoUsh, 155 
Of rabbits for profit, 331 
Out of doors of the Pata- 
gonian, 143 
Mange, 410—412 



Mauley, Bev. J. J., on Leporines, 

21 
Markings and colours of lop ear, 87 
"New" and "old" style of 

the Dutch, 39 
Pairing for, in the Angola, 
.10 
Mason, Mr. C. G., on the Hima* 

layan, 71—77 
Mating and breeding Dutch, ob- 
servations on, by Mr. 

Balls, 57 
Matted hair, 412 
McKay, Mr. E., on the Polish, 160, 

161 
On the silver-cream, 190 
On the silver-grey, 208—210 
On the system of feeding, 

292—294 
Meals, mixing, 277 
Megrims, fits, or dizziness, 406 
Method of changing the young, 

311 
Milk and water, 278 
Millers or silver sprigs, 197 
Misapplication of the name Pata- 

gonian, 140 
Mitcham Farm, 340 
Mixing meals, 277 
More uniform system of feeding 

desirable, 279 
Mothers, foster, value of Dutch as, 

40 
Moubray's advice as to suitable 

rabbits, 329 
Moulting, 412 
Mouth, sore, 421 



N. 



Name of the Patagonian, misappli- 
cation of the, 140 

Native country of the Angora, 2 
Of the Belgian hare, 20 
Of the Dutch, 38 
Of the Himalayan, 62 
Of the lop-ear, 85 
Of the Patagonian, 139 
Of the PoHsh, 148 
Of the Siberian, 162 
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NatiTe oountry of the Bflyer-oroaiii, 

171 
Of the silYer-grey, 196 
Natnze and qnalitj of food of the 

Fataironiaii, 145 — 147 
Necessity of proper hntohes, 238 
Need of ventilation, 239 
Nest box, 308 
*' New" and '* old " style markings 

of the Dutch, 39 
Newland, Mr. W. H., on obtaining 

length of ear in lops, 

99—103 
Non-ntility of the Siberian, 168 
Noses of silver-greys — controversy 

on white specks on, 

215—227 
Number in litters of the Fatago- 

nian, 142 
Of Utters, 307 
Of rabbits, 336 
Numbering show entries, 375 
Nurse does and foster mothers, 310 



O. 



Observations on mating and breed- 
ing Dutch by Mr. Balls, 
57 

Obtaining length of ear of lops, 99 

Oil cake as food, 275 

" Old " and ''new " style markings 
of the Dutch, 39 

Ophthalmia, 413 

Opinion on rabbit farming, by Mr. 
Heath, 340 

Opinions on breeding, by Mr. E. 
McKay, 814—318 ; Mr. J. 
Firth, 321—323; Mr. J. 
Foster, 313, 314 ; Mr. T. 
C. Balls, 319—321 
On the Angora, by Mr. H. 

£. Gilbert, 13—16 
On the Belgian hare, by 
"Lapin," 31; Mr. B 
Greaves, 29 ; Mr. John 
Firth, 35—37 ; Mr. T. C. 
Balls, 30 ; Mr. W. Lumb, 
31—35 



Opinions on the Dutch, by Mr. H. £. 
GUbert, 44—52; Mr. J. 
Firth, 58—60; Mr. P. 
Foster, 55—57 

On leporines, by Mr. Bart* 
lett, 21; Dr. Hitchman, 
22; Bev. J. J. Manley, 
21 ; Mr. T. Worthington, 
21 

On lop-ears, by Mr. C. King 
94, 95 ; Mr. E. H. Easton, 
95 ; Mr. G. Johnson, 95, 
96; Mr. J. Quick, 95; 
Mr. Lock, 94; Mr. B. 
Dobson, 96; Mr. T. 0. 
Balls, 96—99 

On the Polish, by Mr. E. 
McKay, 160, 161; Mr. 
Enoch Hutton, 158, 159 

On silver-creams,by Mr.T.C. 
Balls, 188; Mr. Edward 
McKay, 190; Mr. E. Hut- 
ton, 191—195 ; Mr. Firth, 
181-188; Mr. Herbert 
Barham, 189 ; Mr. J. C. 
Lyell, 189 

On silver-grey, Mr. A. Hud- 
son, 211 — 214; Mr. E. 
McKay, 208 — 210; Mr. 
Enoch Hutton, 202 — 
207; Mr. Firth, 215 — 
217; Mr. J. Jennings, 223 
—227 ; Mr. S. G. Hudson, 
217—223 
Origin and native country of the 
lop-ear, 85 

Of the Angfora, 1 

Of the Belgian hare, 20 

Of the Dutch, 38 

Of the Himalayan, 62 

Of the Polish, 148 

Of the Siberian, 162 

Of the sUver-oream, 178 — 
181 

Of the silver-grey, 196 
Out-of-door management of the 

Patagonian, 143 
Out-of-door stack of hutches for 

lops, &c.. 257 
Overgrown teeth, 422 
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Pairing the Angora, 3 

For markings in the An- 
gora, 10 
Silver-cream, 176 
Silver-g^rey, 199 
Time for, 307 
Paralysia, 414 
Pataffonian, the, 139 

Breeding and orosaing, 143 
Breeding and rearing for the 

table, 144 
Cantion, 147 
Colour, 140 
Cream'Colonred, or Albino 

Bpecimens, 141 
CroBsing witii Belgian Hare, 

24 
DesoriptionB of points, 141 
General appearance, 142 
G^eral treatment, 143 
Hutches, 142 
Its native country, 139 
Management out of doors, 

143 
Misapplication of the name, 

140 
Nature and quantity of food, 

145—147 
Number in litters, 142 
Becent introduction, 140 
Standard of excellence, 

147 
Value of skin, 147 
Weight, 142 
Pedigree of Mr. Gilbert's cham- 
pion silver - cream doe, 
174 
Penning the exhibits, 358 
Pens at shows, 356 

Timber for, 376 
Period of gestation, 308 
Petler, Mr. J. H., on Dutch, 52 
Philps, Mr. G., on obtaining 
length of ear in lops, 
99—103 
Pleasing appearance of the Sibe- 
rian, 163 



Points of the Angora, 6 — 9 

Of the Belgian hare, general, 

26 
Of the Dutch, 39 
Of the Himalayan, 63—65 
Of Himalayans, cause and 

remedifls in yariation of 

colour of, 66—68 
Of the lop ear, 86 
Of the Patagonian, 141 
Of the Siberian, 163 
To be adjudged in the varie- 
ties, 387 
FoUsh, the, 148 

Breeding, 158, 154 
Colour, 149 
Crossing, 157 
Differences between the 

Polish and the common 

white hutch rabbit, 149 
Disposition, 156 
Food, 152 

General description, 150 
Heavy weight as compared 

with size, 150 
Its native country, 148 
Management of does, 155 
Opinions of Mr. E. McEIay, 

160; Mr. Enoch Hutton, 

158 
Standar^f excellence, 160 ; 

Mr. H. E. Gilbert's, 161 
Treatment, 151 
Value, 157 
Want of encouragement in 

England, 148 
Toung, 154 
Popularity of silver-grey, rise in, 

198 
Position of silver-cream in France, 

172 
Posting the awards, 378 
Potatoes as food, 275 
" Pot belly," or dropsy, 403 
Practice in breeding, Mr. E. 

McKay's, 314— 318; Mr. 

Firth's, 321—323 ; Mr. J. 

Foster's, 313-314; Mr. 

T. C. Balls', 319—321 
Pratts feeding dishes, &o., 303 
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Preparations for breeding, 307 
Prerention, 397 
Printing estimates, 372 
Prize list and classes, 364 
Prize money and cards, 371 
Prizes, spedal, 358 
Profit, breeding Belgian hare for, 28 
Profitable management of rabbits, 

331 
Babbit keeping, 324 
Promoting and conducting a show, 

Mr. Jennings's instmo- 

tions for, 354—395 
Prompt attention in diseases, 397 

Settiement of sales, 379 
Proper hutches necessary, 238 
Purchase of stock, 306 
Purity of the breed of silrer- 

creams, controyersy on 

the, 187—190 



Q. 



Qualification of secretary to show, 

358 
Quftntity and nature of food of the 
Patagonian, 145 — 147 
Of food to be given, 274 
Of stock, 346, 347 
Quick, Mr. J., on lop ears, 95 



B. 



Babbit courts, 332—338 
Farming, 338 
Farming in the last century, 

325 
Farming, Mr. Heath on, 340 
Houses and hutches, 237, 

238 
Keeping profitable, 324 
Bearing, absurdily of. some 
arguments in fayour of, 
325 
Warrens, 341 
Babbitiy arrangement of, 242 
Essentials of a, 238 
Of Mr. Balls, 270 
Babbits cost of raising, 326—328 



Babbits, exhibiting, 352 

For profit, management of, 

331 
Mig^t be more generally 

kept, 328 
Not subject to disease, 396 
Number of, 836 
Pitying, reason of a few, 326 
V. Sheep, 328 
Bayson's feeding dishes, Ac., 298 

—300 
Bearing and breeding rabbits, 306 
And breeding the Pata- 
gonian for the table, 144 
Beason of a few rabbits paying, 326 
Of warrens being remnner- 
atiye, 326 
Beoent introductions of the Pata- 

gonians, 140 
Bed water, or discoloured urine, 415 
Begulations and rules, 361—363 
Bemarks of Mr. J. H. Petier and 
Mr. G. Johnson on Dutch, 
52 
Bemedies and cause in yariation in 
colour of points of Hima- 
layan, 66—68 
Bemuneratiye warrens, reason of, 

326 
Bequirements, 854 
Bestraining the stock, 349 
Bey. J. J. Manlqr's opinions on 

Leporines, 21 
Bice as food, 276 
Bise in popularity of silyer-grey, 

198 
Boberts, Mr. J. H., system of feed- 
ing, 286 
Bobertshaw, Mr. W. J. yiews on 

the Angora, 16 
Bules and regulations, 361 — 363 

For exhibitors, 379 
Buymp, Mr. J. G. H., system of 
feeding 286 



S. 



Sale and commission accounts, 377 
Sales, prompt settlement, 379 
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Sehednles, oomplate, 366 

On yarying soaleB, 867 — 
369 

Sending oat, 373 
Soraper for hntohes, 271 
Senrf, 416 
Season for taming down stock, 

347 
Seoretary, qaalifioation of, 358 
Selection of stock, 335 
Sending off catalognes, 376 

Oat sokedalM, 373 
Shading and colour of the yoong of 

flilver-grey, 201 
Shape and size of sUyer-grey, 200 

Of the Himalayan, 64 

Of the Siberian, 163 
Sheep V. Babbits, 328 
Show boxes and baskets, 389 

At which silrer-brown first 
had separate classes, 229 

Classes at, of Belgian hare 
20 

Getting ap for, 379 
BQmicm^ the, 162 

Appearance of the yonng, 
168 

Breeding from Angoras, and 
Himidayans, 165 

Breeding trae, 165 

Ooloor, 163 

Description of the points, 
163 

Ears, 163 

Estixnation in which the 
breed is held in France, 
168 

Eyes, 163 

General treatment, 167 

Grooming, 165 

Hardiness, 166 

Head, 164 

Legs, 164 

Litters, 167 

Native conntry, 162 

No claim to utility, 168 

Origin, 162 

Pleasing appearance, 163 

Shape, 163 

Standard of ezoellenoe, 169 



Siherianf the (continued) : 

Summary of the points, 164, 
165 

Temperament, 166 
Bilv9r'hnnon, the, 228 

A new variety, 229 

Anticipations of its saooess, 
Mr. Heath's, 229 

Colour, 232 

Crossing to obtain the va- 
riety, 229—231 

Improving silver-greys, 232, 
233 

Its accidental discovery, 231 

Not fully established, 229 

Shows at which it first had 
separate classes, 229 

Standard of excellence, 236 

The variety used for breed- 
ing silver-creams, 233 

Used for breeding silver- 
creams, 233 

Views and experience of Mr. 
Firth, 233—235 ; Mr. 
G. Johnson, 229—232 ; 
Mr. Hanley, 232 
SUveT'Creain, the, 170 

Breeding true, 176 

//ontroversy, 170 

Controversy on the purity 
of the breed, 187—190 

Cream blood, 175 

Dark heads, 176 

Experiments in crosses, 172 

First described, 170 

Further notes on the origin, 
178—181 

General description, 177 

Its native country, 171 

Its position in France, 172 

Opinions on, Mr. Balls', 188 ; 
Mr. Edward McKay's, 
190; Mr. Firth's 181, 
182; Mr. Herbert Bar* 
ham's, 189; Mr. J. C. 
LyeU's, 189 ; Mr. E. Hut- 
ton, and others, 181 — 195 

Fairing, 176 

Pedigree of Mr. Gilbert's 
cluanpion doe, 174 
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BihW'Creamf the (continued) : 

Babbits at the Jardin d*Ao- 

olimatation, Fftris, 173 
Standard of exoellezLoe, 195 
Suggested origin, 172 
White noses, 176 
Siher-grey^ the, 196 
Breeding, 201 
Colour and shading of the 

yonng, 201 
Controyersy on white specks 

on noses, 215—227 
Dutch, Mr. S. G. Hudson 

and Mr. J. Firth, on, 

60,61 
First known in this country, 

196 
General Treatment, 202 
Its natiye country, 196 
Opinions of Mr. A. Hudson, 

211—214 ; Mr. Enoch 

Hutton, 202—207; Mr. 

£. McKay, 208—210 ; 

Mr. Firth, 215—217 ; Mr. 

J. Jennings, 223—227; 

Mr. S. G. Hudson, 

217—223 
Fairing, 199 
Bise in popularity, 1^8 
Silvering, 199 
Silver sprigs, or millers, 197 
Size and shape, 200 
Standard of excellence, 227 
Temperament, 200 
Want of classes for lights 

and darks, 198 
Silvering of silver-grey, 199 
Silver sprigs or millers, 197 
Single breeding hutch, 252 

Breeding hutch with wind 

guard, 248 
Single hutches for bucks and young 

rabbits, 251 
Sires, influence of, 317 
Situation and aspect, 346 
Size and arrangement of pens, 

356 
And shape of silver-grey,200 
And stamina, crossing for, 

329 



Size of Angfora, 5 

Diminutive, of Dutch, 43 

Of Himalayan, 68 

Of hutches, 243 

Of Polish as compared with 
heavy weight, 150 
Skin of the Patagonian, value of 

the, 147 
Slobbers, 417 
Snuffles, 418—420 
Sore hooks, 420 
Sore mouth, 421 
Sores, 421 

Special feeding instructions, 376 
'Special prizes, 358 
Specimens of lop ear, difficulty of 

breeding good, 88 

Of the Patagonian, cream 
coloured or Albino, 141 
Stack of hutches for lops, &c., out- 
door, 257 

Of hutches of Mr. Gilbert, 
254 ; Mr. Jennings, 264 — 
267 

Of stock hutches, 253 
Stamina and size, crossing for, 329 
Standard of excellence of the An- 
gora, 16 

Of the Belgian hare, 29 

Of the Dutch, 52 

Of the Himalayan, 84 

Of the lop-ear, 138 

Of the Patagonian, 147 

Of the Polish, 160 

Of the Siberian, 169 

Of the silver-brown, 236 

Of the silver-cream, 195 

Of the silver-grey, 227 
Stock, best, 348 

Hutch, 250 

Hutches, stack of, 253 

Purchase of, 306 

Quantity of, 346 

Bestraining the, 349 

Selection of, 335 
Success of silver-brown, Mr. Heath's 

anticipations of, 229 
Suckling does, food for, 310 
Suggested origin of the silver- 
cream, 172 
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Suitability of Belcrian hare for 
warrens, 24 

Suitable honsea, 239 

BabbitBi Monbray's advioe 
as to, 829 

Snmmaryof the points of the Si- 
berian, 164 

Summer and winter daily diet table, 
274, 275 

Surfeit, 421 

SuperfcDtation, 310 

Systems of feeding adopted by 
Messrs. H. E. Gilbert, J. 
Foster, G. Canrill, T. 0. 
Lord, J. Firth, J. H. Bo^ 
berts, J. G. H. fiuymp, Ei^ 
McKay, H. F. Wilson,* 
Lemoine, and other fan- 
ciers 279—298 



T. 



Table rearing and breeding the 
Patagonian for the, 144 

Tape worm, 422 

Teetii, overgrown, 422 

Telegrams and letters, 378 

Temperament of Belgian hare, 28 
Of the Dutch, 43 
Of the Siberian, 166 
Of the siWer-grey, 200 

Temperature, 242 

Timber for pens, 376 

Time, breeding, of tiie Himalayan, 63 

Time for pairing, 307 

Treatment and appearance of the 
young of the Angora, 4 
Of diseases, 396 
Of does of Belgian hare, 27 
Of does of lop-ear, 91 
Of the ears of lops, 92 

Treatment of diarrhosa, &o., by Dr. 
Barham, 12 
Of the Angora when bred in 

large numbers, 2 
Of the Angora by Mr. T. G. 

Balls, 10—12 
Of the Patagonian, 143 
Of the PoUsh, 151 



Treatment of the Siberian, 167 
Of silver-grey, 202 
Of young rabbits, 811 

Trials of judges, 353 

Tumour, 422 

Turning down stock, season for, 347 



U. 



Uncertainty of breeding Dutch, 40 
Use of condiments, 279 
Uterus, inflammation of tho, 407 
Utility of Belgian hare, 27 



T. 



Value of the Belgian hare 20, 330 
Culinary, of the Dutch, 39 
Of Dutch as foster mothers^ 

40 
Of good <<all round" lop- 
ear rabbits, 86 
Of Himalayan, 63 
Of Polish 157, 158 
Of skin of the Patagonian, 
147 
Variation in colour of points of 
Himalayan, cause and 
remedies in, 66 — 68 
Varieties of the Angora, colours 
of, 8 
Of warrens, 341 
Variety of silver-brown, crossings 
to obtain the, 229—231 
Of silver-brown used for 
breeding silver - creams, 
238 
Varying scales of schedules^ 

367—369 
Ventilation and its need, 289 



W. 

Want of classes for light and dark 
silver-grey, 198 
Of encouragement in Eng- 
land of the Polish, 148 



WaireDi being ranmieiBtiTe, r 
•on of, 326 
Fmnot ataoki Ita, 350 
FoimatioD of, 341—343 
lUbbit, 341 
Siiit«biiit7 of Belgiui huo 

for, 24 
Vuietiea of, 341 
Wkter ud milk, 278 
Wfti, or ear |[am, 404 
Wnght of tbe Pktagoniwii, 142 
White noM* of (ilTnMiream, 176 
^pmks on noaae of lilnr- 
graTi, oonttoveny on, 
215—227 
Wilcon, H. F., Sj-stem of Feedin|r, 

295 
Winter and nunmei dulj diet 

teble, 274 
Wool of the Angon, the, S 
Worm, tape, 422 
Worthington, Ut. T., on Lepo- 



Ytmoff, owa of ita, bj Dntoh, 43 
Handling the, 309 
Himalayan, ^pearanoe of 

the, TO 
0! ailTec-gray, oolonc and 

flhading of, 201 
Of the Angora, treatment 

and appearanoe of tiie, 4 
Polish, treatment and ^>- 

pearanoe of the, 154 
Babbiti and bni^a, lingle 

hntohoB for, 251 
Babbits, feedbig of, 312 
Siberian, appsaranoe of 

the, 163 
Treatment of, 311 



POULTET! POULTRY!! POULTRY!!! 



SPRATTS PATENT 

POULTETiflAME MEAI 

22s. per Cwt., Carriage Paid. 

This Meal is now snperseding all others in the market, the sale haying 
more than doubled dnring the last twelve months. It is nneqnailed as 
an egg-prodncing food and fattener of Duoks and all other kinds of 
Poultry and for raising yonng Pheasants, Chioks, and Ducklings there 
is nothing to excel it. Highly-spiced and dangerously-stimulating Meals 
are fast disappearing before it, the public having found out, to their 
cost, that poultry fed or brought up on them at ' first apparency thrive, 
but soon lose their vigour and die at an early age. 



GRANULATED PRAIRIE MEAT CRISSEL," 

28s. per Cwt, Carriage Paid, 

Takes the place of insect life and ants' eggs. Is invaluable in rearing 
Pheasants and all kinds of Gkune and Poultry. 

BO/i/E MEAL, 18s. per Cwt., carriage Paid. 

ASK FOE AND SEE YOU GET 

MEAT'TIBRINE" DOG CAKES, 

228. per Cwt, Carriage Paid. 

PAEIS EXHIBITION, 1878, Highest Award, and ONLY SILVEB 

MEDAL for DOG BISCUITS. 



SFBATTS PATENT, Bermondsey, London, 

AND 

36, BUE CAUMASTIN, PARIS. 

N B,^Our Goods cwn. he obtained in all ContinenttU cities. 



BRITISH DOGS: 

Thair Varittiee, History, and Oharacttriitici. 

Uhutnted vitli nn^-one Fnll pa«« PnlnlU of eelebnted Dii«> of the Dm'. 

BtHUOH DALZIBI.("Coi«iiicon"),AnlbOTOI "TheDluunof Dogt." tc. atl 
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ON III.-HOUBE AND TOY 


DOGS. 
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The Bine utd nm Toy 


TralnlDcPetDo^. 


The i[wChH)»Sl»DieL 


The* White Toy Terrier. 
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The oodlB. 

The Kmlleae Terrier. 


Thl'i^Sj^^ Toy 


The Tcrkahire Terrier. 
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TheChln:e«C«.ti«lDo«. 


PoMingKeim^. 


The Chinese Edible Doc. 


Genenl Conteati. uMl 


Terrier. 




iDdei to Volume. 
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RABBITS FOR PRIZES & PROFIT : 



ij B*bblt< in Health u 



BAYSOH. Edlteil bT Lkx 



"ITIE BAZAAR'- OPFTCE, 170, STRAND, W.C. 
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1 s -> 

To Rabbit Fanciers and Others. 



Far Disposing of Surplus S(OCk to the best advantage, 

and with the least expense or troubk; 

^' - ; ■ OK /:.,■-''' ' r .'■■., ' 

For Procuring New Stock on the best tenojs, and with the 

» least expense or troable ; 

For Obtallnlnfir Early Inforrnatio'ii as to the winners «t all 

, .' : . Public Shows; 

For Getting, Gratis, Advice and Assi^tanioe on all 

Points, Irom the most eminent Fanciers; 

'-'- ■ ."- '- ■. ' ■ ., , ■ OK.. '■ ■ ', ■ 

f'Or piSCUSSing Matters sjpecially affecting -Fanciers ; 

',..'•'"., OR-- ' ..'■ _•-..' ; ■. ' 

E'er Selling, Buying^ or Exchanging every description of 

Property with ease, secipity, rapidity, and t^fling expense ; 

For Articles, Illustrations, and Correspondence 

pn a great variety of subjects of practicd ntility,. 

:,.-'.- SEE , \ .■ , ''.■-.' 

Journal of the Household, 

PuUished every MONDAX WEDJ^ESDAYyandfRIDJiY^ 

. Price 2d*; by Post, 2\d. ' ! 

NoTB : The Paper is so arranged that one or more issues can be tajken 
weekly, as. may be desired, by a subscriber, without disadvantage. 



THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, ARE AS FOLLOW ; 

Anv One letue, ,Any Two I$$ueu AU Virg^ Jintf. 

Quarter . ........ ,,. 2s. 8d 5s. 4d. .... 8s. 

Half-year .. i .. /i , 5s. 4d. .^♦v ios.3d. >.i.* ids. . 
Ye^ . .... . ........ lOs. 8d. . . . V 2 is. 4d. . . v . 32s. . 



OFFICE: 170, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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In cloth gilt, pricfi ts* 64., by fost, is, 9<f . 

RABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT : I 

Oontalninir.fnll directions for the proper Management of Tanoj BabUt^ In Health and c> 1-1 

I>i8eaed, for Pets or the Market ; ftnd Deccriptions of every hAown Tariety, with instroe- ^ -^ 

lions for Breeding good speormens. Y" ' 



ILIiirsTBATBD. 



By the late OHABIilSS BA780N. Edited by IiEON AJtP IT. aiLXi. 



K 






Mfiiy also be liad in parts as follows, in paper, price Is. ; by post, Is. Id. p^ J 
Part I. — Gknhral Manaobmnt. Part 1I.~Bxhibition BABBrts. ^ 

■ ■ ■ « ■ ■ ■* ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . , ■ I ■ , I ■ ■ , I ■ ■ 

Bevelled doards, extra gilt^ gilt edges, price los,, by post, los. 6d, 

BRITISH DOGS: 

THEIB VAKIETIBfi. HtSTOEY. CHARACTEEISTICS, BREEDING, 
MANAGEMENT. AND EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated with -Fifty otwo Portraits of the Chief Dogs of th^Day. . 

By HUGH DALZIEL 

(-*Ck»B6iKco!!r*')» Author of' The Diseases of Hog^" kc, assisted by En'tHBHT ^'▲kciebs. 



M4y also be had in divisions as under ; 
Division I.— D008 USED IN jiBLD SPOBTS. Pric9 3s.,bypost,88.Sd. , , 

DivXaioN It.-D008 USEFUL TO Mi^N IN OTHEE WOBK THAN FIELD X i 

SPOBTS. Price 8d., by p9fat, Ss. 8d. 
Divisiox m.— HOUSE AND TOY DOGS. Price 2«,.by poet. 28. 2d. 



In extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price Is. td., by post, 8j. • 

FANCY PIGEONS: 

CONTAIHINa • . -^ 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR THE BEEEDINQ, AND MANAGEMENT OF 

FANCY PIGEONS, \ 

AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EVERY KNOWN VARIETY, 

TOOEtHSB WITH ALL 

OTHER INFORMATION OF INTEREST OR USE TO PIGEON FANCIERS. 






Il.Lt78TIU.TEl>. 



By J. G. LYELL. 
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Also in Monthly. parts icomtncficed in May, \%'^,pxic0 6d., by post 6^d. 
LONDON:" THE BAZAAR'* OFFICE,' i 70, STBAND,W;C. ^-^V 
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